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THE ARGUMENT. 


THE FOURTH BATTLE CONTINUED, IN WHICH NEPTUNE 
ASSISTS THE GREEKS: THE ACTS OF IDOMENEUS, 


JEPTUNE, concerned for the loſs of the Grecians, 
upon ſeeing the fortification forced by Hector, (who 
had entered the gate near the ſtation of the Ajaxes) aſſumes 
the ſhape of Calchas, and inſpires thoſe heroes to oppoſe 
bim: then in the form of one of the generals, encourages the 
other Greeks who had retired to their veſſels. The Ajaxes 
form their troops in a cloſe Phalanx, and put a ſtop to 
Hector and the Trojans. Several deeds of valour are per- 
formed; Meriones lofing his ſpear in the encounter, repairs 
to ſeek another at the tent of Idomeneus : this occaſions a 
converſation between thoſe two warriours, who return 
together to the battle. Idomeneus ſignaliges his courage 
above the reſt; be kills Othryoneus, Aſius, and Alcatbous : 
Deiphobus and Antas march againſt him, and at length 
Tdomeneus retires. Menelaus wounds Helenus and kills 
Piſander. The Trojans are repulſed in the left wing: 
Hector ſtill keeps his ground againſt the Ajaxes, till being 
galled by the Locrian ſlingers and archers, Polydamas 
adviſes to call a council of war: Hector approves bis 
advice, but goes firſs to rally the Trojans; upbraids 
Paris, rejoins Polydamas, meets Ajax again, and renews 
the attack. 

The eight and twentieth day ſtill continues, The ſcene 

is between the Grecian wall and the ſea-ſhore. R 
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\ \ / HEN now the Thund'rer on the ſea- 
beat coaſt | 


Had fix'd great Hector and his conqu'ring hoſt; 
He left them to the fates, in bloody fray 
To toil and ſtruggle thro* the well-fought day. 
Then turn'd to 'Thracia from the field of fight; 
Thoſe eyes, that ſhed inſufferable light, 


Ver. 3.] Better thus, I think, without engrafting a freſh 
thought on the original, and with more fidelity to the text: 


He left them to ſaſtain in bloody fray 
T he toils inceſſant of that woful day, 


Ver. 5. Then turn d to Thracia from the field of fight.] One 
might fancy at the firſt reading of this paſſage, that Homer here 
turned aſide from the main view of his poem, in a vain oſtentation 
of learning, to amuſe himſelf with a foreign and unneceſlary 
deſcription of the manners and cuſtoms of theſe nations. But we 
ſhall find, upon better conſideration, that Jupiter's turning aſide, 
his eyes was neceſſary to the conduct of the work, as it gives 
opportunity to Neptune to aſſiſt the Greeks, and thereby cauſes all 
the adventures of this book. Madam. Dacier is too refining on this 
occaſion ; when ſhe would have it, that Jupiters averting bis eyes 
B 2 | 


4 HOMER's ILIAD. BOOK XIII. 


To where the Myſians prove their martial force, 


And hardy Thracians tame the ſavage horſe; 
And where the far- fam'd Hippemolgian ſtrays, 


Renown'd for juſtice and for length of days; 10 


fignifies his abandoning the Trojans : in the ſame manner, as the 
ſcripture repreſents the Almighty turning his face from thoſe whom 
he deſerts. But at this rate Jupiter turning his eyes from the battle, 
muſt deſert both the Trojans and the Greeks ; and it is evident from 


the context, that Jupiter intended nothing leſs than to let the 
Round ſuffer, P, 


I diſcover nothing i in Dacier's note to countenance this cenſure 
of our author upon it. 


Ver. 6.] Homer ſays only his ſplendid eyes. Thus ? 


Thoſe eyes, that gliſten'd with immortal light : 
or, 


Thoſe eyes effulgent with celeſtial light. 
But, as the mention of Thracia in ver. 5, is inartificial and impro- 
per on account of ver. 8, I would correct the paſſage thus: 


Then from the ſanguinary field of fight 
He turn'd thoſe eyes, with heavenly radiance bright —. 


Ver. 9. Aud where the far-fam'd Hippemolgian ſtrays.] There 
is much diſpute among the criticks, which are the proper names, 
and which the epithets in theſe verſes ? Some making bl the 


epithet to izryweryei, others ire the epithet to &yavei; and 
& Bios, which by the common interpreters is thoughtonly an epithet, 


is by Strabo and Ammianus Marcellinus made the proper name of a 
people. In this diverfity of opinions, I have choſen that which I 
thought would make the beſt figure in poetry, It is a beautiful and 
moral imagination, to ſuppoſe that the long life of the Hippemol- 


gians was an effect of their ſimple diet, and a reward of their juſtice : 


and that the Supreme Being, diſpleaſed at the continued ſcenes of 


human violence and diſſenſion, as it were recreated bis eyes in con- 


templating the ſimplicity of theſe people. 


It is obſervable that the ſame cuſtom of living on milk is pre» 


ſerved to this day by the Tartars, who inhabit the ſame country. P. 
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BOOK xIII. HOMER” ILIAD. 5 


Thrice happy race! that, innocent of blood, 
From milk, innoxious, ſeek their ſimple food: 


Jove ſees delighted; and avoids the ſcene 


Of guilty 'Troy, of arms, and dying men: 


No aid, he deems, to either hoſt is givin, 15 
While his high law ſuſpends the powers of heav'n. 
Mean- time the * monarch of the wat'ry main 


Obſerv'd the Thund'rer, nor obſerv'd in vain. 
In Samothracia, on a mountain's brow, 19 
Whole waving woods o' erhung the deeps below, 
He ſat; and round him caſt his azure eyes, 
Where Ida's miſty tops confus'dly riſe; 
Below, fair Ilion's glitt'ring ſpires were ſeen ; 
The crouded ſhips, and ſable ſeas between. 
There, from the cryſtal chambers of the main 25 
Emerg'd, he fat ; and mourn'd his Argives llain. 
— — 

Our poet is, I think, right in his general conception of this 
paſſage. The /xth verſe enlarges on the character of the Hippe- 
molgi; “men, who live on milk, and have not recourſe to the 


* cuſtomary means of life ; the moſt virtuous of their ſpecies.” See 
an extract from Nicolaus in the #h moral Eclogue of Stobæus. 


Ver. 17.] This is a miſinterpretation of the original. Res 
Obſerv'd the battle, nor obſerv'd in vain : 
but Dacier might contribute to miſlead our poet : ** Ce changement 
& de Jupiter n' echappa point à Neptune: or even Chapman: 
But this ſecuritie iz Jove, the great Sea-Rector ſpide. 
Ver. 26.] Homer ſays literally, 
The Greeks he pitied by their foes ſubdued; 
* Neptune, 
B 3, 
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BOOK XIII, 


At Jove incens'd, with grief and fury ſtung, 
Prone down the rocky ſteep he ruſh'd along ; 
Fierce as he paſt, the lofty mountains nod, 


The foreſts ſhake! Earth trembled as he trod, 
And felt the footſteps of th' immortal God. 31 


but Hobbes has, 
And grieved was to ſee the Argives ſlain, 


Ver. 27. At Jove incens'd, with grief and fury ſtung, 
Prone down the rocky fleep he ruſh'd— | 


Monſ. de la Motte has played the critick upon this paſſage a little 
unadviſedly, ** Neptune, ſays he, is impatient to aſſiſt the Greeks. 
« Homer tells us, that this God goes firſt to ſeek his chariot in a 
« certain place; next he arrives at another place nearer the camp; 
c there he takes off his horſes, and then he locks them faſt, to 
e ſecure them at his return. The detail of ſo many particularities 
no way ſuits the majeſty of a God, or the impatience in which 
c he is deſcribed.” Another French writer makes anſwer, that 
however impatient Neptune is repreſented to be, none of the Gods 
ever go to the war without their arms ; and the arms, chariot and 
horſes of Neptune were at Egæ. He makes but four ſteps to get 
thither ; ſo that what M. de la Motte calls being flow, is ſwiftneſs 
itſelf. The God puts on his arms, mounts his chariot and departs ; 
nothing is more rapid than his courſe ; he flies over the waters: 
the verſes of Homer in that place run ſwifter than the God himſelf, 
It is ſufficient to have ears, to perceive the rapidity of Neptune's 
chariot in the very ſound of thoſe three lines, each of which is 
entirely compoſed of dactyles, excepting that one ſpondee which 
muſt neceſſarily terminate the verſe, | 

By d S Ad ini xupar', Tr, Of xyTi on" HOTE, 

Taboo v1 de OA gil gelle, rel 0” zi reilo 

Pix a pax, 80" d ,tiͥ e Naivire s Aan. P.* 


Ver. 29. ——T he lofty mountains nad, 
The foreſts ſhake ! Earth trembled as he trod, 
And felt the footfleps of th' immortal God. 


Longinus confeſſes himſelf wonderfully ſtruck with the ſublimity of 
this paſſage, That critick, after having blamed the defects with 
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BOOK xIII. HOMER's ILIA D. 7 


From realm to realm three ample ſtrides he took, 
And, at the fourth, the diſtant ga: ſhook. * 


which Homer draws the manners o his Gods, adds, that he has 
much better ſucceeded in deſcribing their figure and perſons. He 
owns that he often paints a God ſuch as he is, in all his majeſty and 
grandeur, and without any mixture of mean and terreſtrial images ; 
of which he produces this paſſage as a remarkable inſtance, and one 
that had challenged the admiration of all antiquity. 


The book of Pſalms affords us a deſcription of the like ſublime 
manner of imagery, which is parallel to this. O Gd, when thou 
awenteſt forth before thy people, when thou diaſt march through the 
ewilderneſs, the earth ſhook, the heavens dropped at the preſence of 


God, even Sinai itſelf was moved at the preſence of God, the God of 
Ijrael, Pal. Ixviii. | | | P. 


Ver. 30.] Our poet, I preſume, had Milton in his thoughts, 
at Par, Loſt, ii. 676: | 

The monſter moving onward came as faſt 

With horrid ftrides, Hell trembled as he flrode : 


leſs dilatation, however, with more fidelity and ſimplicity, would 
content my taſte, after this correction: 


Woods, as he paſt, and lofty mountains nod 
Beneath the footſteps of th' immortal god. 


Ver. 32. Three ample ſtrides he took, ] This is a very grand 
imagination, and equals, if not tranſcends, what he has feigned 
before of the paſſage of this God, We are told that at four ſteps 
he reached Ægæ, which (ſuppoſing it meant of the town of that 
name in Eubœa, which lay the nigheſt to Thrace,) is hardly leſs 
than a degree at each ſtep. One may, from a view of the map, 
imagine him ſtriding from promontory to promontory, his firſt 
ſtep on mount Athos, his ſecond on Pallene, his third upon Pelion, 
and his fourth in Eubœa. Dacier is not to he forgiven for omitting 
this miraculous circumſtance, which ſo perfectly agrees with the 
marvellous air of the whole paſſage, and without which the ſublime 
image of Homer is not compleat. P. 


This is plainly imitated from Chapman: 
B4' 
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5 HOMER's ILIAD. BOOK XIII. 


Far in the bay his ſhining palace ſtands, 
Eternal frame! not rais'd by mortal hands: 35 
This having reach'd, his braſs-hoof*d ſteeds he 

reins, 
Fleet as the winds,anddeck'd with golden manes. 


— three ſteps he only zcoke, 
Before he far-off gas reacht; but with tne fourth, it oe 
With his drad entrie. 


Ver. 33. The diflant ge ſhack. | There were three places 
of this name, which were all ſacred to Neptune; a” iſland in the 


Ægæan ſea, mentioned by Nicoſtratus, a town in Peloponneſus, and 


another in Eubœa. Homer is ſuppoſed in this paſſage to ſpeak of 
the laſt ; but the queſtion is put, why Neptune who ſtood upon a 
hill in Samothrace, inſtead of going on the left to Troy, turns to 
the right, and takes a way contrary to that which leads to the army ? 
This difficulty is ingeniouſly ſolved by the old ſcholiaſt; who ſays, 
that Jupiter being now on mount Ida, with his eyes turned towards 
Thrace, Neptune could not take the direct way from Samothrace to 
Troy without being diſcovered by him, and therefore fetches this 
compaſs to conceal him. Euſtathius is contented to ſay, that the 
poet made Neptune go ſo far about, for the opportunity of thoſe 


fine deſcriptions of the palace, the chariot, and the paſſage of this 
God, 


Ver. 34.] More accurately thus : 


4 


Deep in the bay his golden palace ſtands, 
A ſtructure bright, not rais'd by mortal r 


Ver. 36.] Mr. Cow per has given the preciſe —5 of Homer 
in a diſtich of true taſte and elegance: 


Arrived, he to his chariot join'd his ſteeds 
Swift, brazen-hoof d, and maned with wavy gold: 
ſo that our tranſlator followed Ogilby : 


Here he his horſes harneſs'd, who, more Peet 
Than winds, had golden manes and brazen feet : 


or Dacier: ** Ses chevaux infatigables et plus legers que les venta. 
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BOOK XIII. HOMER” ILIAD. 9 
Refulgent arms his mighty limbs infold, 


Immortal arms, of adamant and gold. 

He mounts the car, the golden ſcourge applies, 

He fits ſuperiour, and the chariot flies: 41 

His whirling wheels the glaſſy ſurface ſweep ; 

Th' enormous monſters rolling o'er the deep, 

Gambol around him on the wat'ry way ; 

And heavy whales in aukward meaſures play: 
— 


Ver. 38.] Homer ſays fimply, 
Himſelf in gold he clad: 
the reſt 1s the tranſlator's ingenuity, I would propoſe, 


Refulgent robes his mighty limbs infold, 
Immortal v4 / of adamant and gold: 


but here too he trod in the ſteps of Dacier: ** Revetu de ſes armes 
& les plus hᷣrillantes: and Ogilby: Puts on gold armour. Par. 
Loſt. vi. 110. 


Came tow'ring, arm'd in adamant and gold, 


Ver. 43. T' enormous monſters rolling o'er the deep.] This 
deſcription of Neptune riſes upon us; his paſſage by water is yet 
more pompous than that by land. The God driving through the 
ſeas, the whales acknowledging him, and the waves rejoicing and 
making way for their monarch, are full of that marvellous ſo 
natural to the imagination of our author. And I cannot but think 
the verſes of Virgil in the fifth Æneid are ſhort of his original: 


* Caruleo per ſumma levis volat æquora curru : 
«« Subſidunt undæ, tumidumque ſub axe tonanti 
«« Sternitur æquor aquis : fugiunt vaſto zthere nimbi. 
„Tum variz comitum facies, immania cete, &c.“ 


I fancy Scaliger himſelf was ſenſible of this, by his paſſing in ſilence 
a paſſage which lay ſo obvious to compariſon. P. 


Ver. 44.] Our poet had Milton in his eye, Par. Loſt, iv. 345: 
bears, tigers, ounces, pards, 


Ganbol d before them. 


10 HOMER's ILIAD. Book XIII. it 
The ſea ſubſiding ſpreads a level plain, 46 


Exults, and owns the monarch of the main; 
The parting waves before his courſers fly: 
The wond'ring waters leave his axle dry. 
Deep in the liquid regions lies a cave; 50 
Between where Tenedos the ſurges lave, 
And rocky Imbrus breaks the rolling wave: 
There the great ruler of the azure round 
Stopp'd his ſwift chariot, and his Reeds un- 
bound, 


I 


And who ſhall deny, that Pope's tranſlation of this ſublime paſſage 
is itſelf truly ſublime? And yet I muſt be pardoned for thinking ſo 
much expanſion of Homer's gold is an injury to it's ſterling value, 
whatever it may gain in brilliancy. In ſhort, I am preſumptuous 
enough to hazard the following variations ; which will be found to 
have conſulted the accuracy of their original : 


He mounts the ſeat, the golden ſcourge applies ; 
Swift o'er the wavy deep his chariot flies, 

Huge whales, emerging from their beds profound, 
Their ſovereign lord confeſs, and gambol round. 
The parting waves before his courſers fly, 

And leave beneath the brazen axle dry. 


Moreover, our poet appears to have conſulted the parallel paſſage of 
Virgil, referred to by himſelf, in Dryden's verſion : 


And monſter whales before their maſter play, 
And choirs of Tritons crowd the cbt u way, 


Ver. 49. ] After this, a line is paſſed over to this effect: 
Thus reacht the Græcian fleet his bounding ſteeds. 


Ver. 53.] A ſmall change would faithfully exhibit his original: 


There the great ter of the world's vaſt round 
Stopt his ſwift chariot . 
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Book xIII. HOME R's ILIA D. 11 


Fed with ambroſial herbage from his hand, x 
And link'd their fetlocks with a golden band, 
Infrangible, immortal: there they ſtay: 

The father of the floods purſues his way; 
Where, like a tempeſt dark' ning heav'n around, 
Or fiery deluge that devours the ground, 60 
Th* impatient "Trojans, in a gloomy throng, 
Embattled roll'd, as Hector ruſh'd along: 

To the loud tumult, and the barb'rous cry, 
The heav'ns re-echo, and the ſhores reply; 
They vow deſtruction to the Grecian name, 65 


And in their hopes, the fleets already flame. 


But Neptune, riſing from the ſeas profound, 
The god whoſe earthquakes rock the ſolid ground, 


Ver. 59.] I ſhould prefer, 


Where, like a form, that ſpreads it's horrours round, 
Or fiery deluge ſweeping ver the ground 


Thus Ogilby, with flight correction: 


The Trojans, crowding thick on Hector, came, 
Or like a tempeſt, or devouring flame. 


Ver, 63.] This couplet is ſpun from zo words of Homer, 
namely, clamorozs, loud-ſbouting ; and I would reſcind it with this 
ſubſtitution in ver, 61: 


The /outing Trojans, in tumultuous throng —, 


Ver, 68.] Rather, in conformity to his model, 
The God, who ſhakes the globe, and circles round — : 


for, as I judge, the notion of earthquakes is altogether foreign to the 


purpoſe ; and Neptune is ſtiled 7h: ater of the earth, from * the 
„violent daſhing of the waves on the ſhores,” agreeably to that 
paſſage in Horace, Od. iii. 27, 23: 


12 HOME R's ILIA D. 0 X1tl, 


Now wears a mortal form; like Calchas ſeen, 


Such his loud voice, and ſuch his manly mien; 
His ſhouts inceſſant ev'ry Greek inſpire, 71 
But moſt th* Ajaces, adding fire to fire. 

Tis yours, O warriours, all our hopes to raiſe; 
Oh recollect your ancient worth and praiſe! 
Tis yours to ſave us, if you ceaſe to fear; 35 
Flight, more than ſhameful, is deſtructive here. 
On other works tho* Troy with fury fall, 
And pour her armies o'er our batter'd wall ; 
There, Greece has ſtrength: but this, this Pan 

o*erthrown, 
Her ſtrength were vain; I dread for you alone. 


Aquoris nigri fremitum, et trementes 
Verbere ripas: 


The turbid ocean's deaf*ning roar, 
And waves that laſh the trembling ſhore : 
and Valerius Flaccus, iv. 180, of a cave on the ſtrand ; 
Infelix domus, et ſonitu tremebunda profundi : 


Sad dome! that ſhakes with ever-ſounding waves. 


Ver. 73-] Theſe four lines, which repreſent z4vs of his author, 
fall ſhort, I think, of the cuſtomary excellence of our poet. Thus? 
Think, warriours! on your ancient feats in fight: 

Saviours of Greece! diſdain ignoble flight. 


This part o'erthrown, i 

Her ftrength were vain; I dread for you alone. | 

What addreſs, and at the ſame time, what ſtrength is there in theſe 
words? Neptune tells the two Ajaces, that he is only afraid for their 
poſt, and that the Greeks will periſh by that gate, ſince it is Hector 
who aſſaults it: at every other quarter, the Trojans will be repulſed. 
It may therefore be properly ſaid, that the Ajaces only are vanquiſhed, 
and that their defeat draws deſtruction upon all the Greeks, I 


Ver. 79. 


Book XIII. HOMER s ILIA D. 13 


Here Hector rages like the force of fire, 81 
Vaunts of his gods, and calls high Jove his fire. 
If yet ſome heav'nly pow'r your breaſt excite, 
Breathe in your hearts, andſtringyour arms to fight, 
Greece yet may live, her threatned fleet maintain, 
And Hector's force, and Jove's own aid, be vain., 
Then with his ſcepter that the deep controlls, 
He touch'd the chiefs, and ſteel'd their manly ſouls: 
Strength, not their own, the touch divine imparts, 
Prompts their light limbs, and ſwells their dar- 
ing hearts. ga 
Then, as a falcon from the rocky height, 
Her quarry ſeen, impetuous at the fight, 


don't think that any thing better could be invented to animate 


courageous men, and make them attempt even impoſlibilities. 
Dacier. P. 


Ver. 82.] More accurately, 
Stalks in the van, and calls high Jove his fire, 


Ver, 83. If yet ſome heavenly power, &c.] Here Neptune, 
confidering how the Greeks were diſcouraged by the knowledge 
that Jupiter aſſiſted Hector, inſinuates, that notwithſtanding Hec- 
tor's confidence in that aſſiſtance, yet the power of ſome other god 
might countervail it on their part; wherein he alludes to his own 
aiding them, and ſeems not to doubt his abilities of conteſting the 
point with Jove himſelf. Tt is with the ſame confidence he after- 
wards ſpeaks to Iris, of himſelf and his power, when he refuſes to 
ſubmit to the order of Jupiter in the fifteenth book. Euſtathius 
remarks, what an incentive it muſt be to the Ajaces to hear thoſe- 
who could ſtand againſt Hector equalled in this . anner 
to the gods themſelves. P. 


Ver. 84.] His author would dictate, 
To fland yourſelves, and urge your treep to fight, 


14 HOME R's ILIA D. Book xt, 


Forth- ſpringing inſtant, darts herſelf from high, 
Shoots on the wing, and ſkims along the ſky : 
Such, and ſo ſwift, the power of ocean flew; 95 
The wide horizon ſhut him from their view. 
The inſpiring god, Oileus' active ſon 
Perceiv'd the firſt, and thus to 'Telamon. 
Some god, my friend, ſome god in human 


form 


Fav' ring deſcends, and wills to ſtand the ſtorm. 100 
Not Calchas this, the venerable ſeer ; 
Short as he turn'd, I ſaw the pow'r appear: 


Ver. 94.] Homer has, along the plain, or mead; but Dacier, 
I preſume, was our poet's guide on this occaſion : Fond ſur un 
s oiſeau, qu'il pourſuit dans les vaſtes plaines de Pair.” 


Ver. 96.] This admirable verſe is ſolely due to the fine fancy 
of the tranſlator: and the following ſpeech is executed with the 
moſt genuine animation of original genius, 


Ver. 97. ThH' inſpiring god, Oileus ative ſon . Perceived the 
firſt.) The reaſon has been aſked, why the leſſer Ajax is the firſt 
to perceive the aſſiſtance of the god? And the ancient ſolution of 
this queſtion was very ingenious ; they ſaid that the greater Ajax, 
being flow of apprehenfion, and naturally valiant, could not be ſen- 
ſible ſo ſoon of this acceſſion of ſtrength as the other, who 1mme- 
diately perceived it, as not owing ſo much to his natural cou- 
rage. P. 

Ver. 102. Short as be turn d, I ſaw the ponu' r.] This opinion, 
that the majeſty of the gods was ſuch that they could not be ſeen 
face to face by men, ſeems to have been generally received in moſt 
nations. Spondanus ohſerves, that it might be derived from ſacred 
truth, and founded upon what God ſays to Moſes in Exodus, ch. 
xxxiii. ver. 20, 23, Man Hall not ſee me and live : thou ſbalt ſee my 
back parts, but my face thou ſhalt not be hold. For the farther parti- 
culars of this notion among the Heathens, ſee the notes on lib. 1. 
ver. 268. and on the vth, ver. 971. P. 
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I mark'd his parting, and the ſteps he trod; 
His own bright evidence reveals a god. 
Ev'n now ſome energy divine I ſhare, 105 
And ſeem to walk on wings, and tread in air. 
With equal ardour (Telamon returns) 
My ſoul is kindled, and my boſom burns; 
New riſing ſpirits all my force alarm, 
Lift each impatient limb, and brace my arm. 110 
This ready arm, unthinking, ſhakes the dart; 
The blood pours back, and fortifies my heart: 
Singly methinks, yon' tow'ring chief I meet, 
And ſtretch the dreadful Hector at my feet. 114 
Full of the god that urg d their burning breaſt, 
The heroes thus their mutual warmth expreſs'd. 
Neptune mean-hile the routed Greeks inſpir'd; 
Who breathleſs, pale, withlengthof labours tir'd, 


Ver. 106.] This ſtroke of true poetical enthuſiaſm muſt offer 
the firſt· fruits of gratitude to the ſhrine of Chapman: 


—— — 1 find my hands ſo free 
To all high motion; and my feete, ſceme feather'd ander me, 


Ver, 109. ] He firſt wrote.“ all the man alarm.“ 


Ver. 111.] This couplet is ſuperfluous, and reflects no part of 
it's original; and in the preceding a degree of languor and ſtiffneſs 
appears, to my fancy at leaſt, Thus? 

New riſing ſpirits all my force excite, 
Lift my light feet, and brace my arms for fight. 


Ver. 113.] More faithfully thus: 


T long 'gainſt HeRor's dreadful power to ſtand, 
And dare his fury with this fingle hand. 
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16 HOMER's ILIA D. 
Pant in the ſhips: while Troy to conqueſt calls, 
And ſwarms victorious o'ertheiryieldingwalls: 120 
Trembling before th? impending ſtorm they lie, 
While tears of rage ſtand burning in their eye. 
Greece ſunk they thought, and this their fatal hour; 


But breathe new courage as they feel the Pow'r. 


BOOK XIII. 


Teucer and Leitus firſt his words excite; 
Then ſtern Peneleus riſes to, the fight; 
Thoas, Deipyrus, in arms renown'd, 
And Merion next, th' impulſive fury found; 
Laſt Neſtor's ſon the ſame bold ardour takes, 
While thus the god the martial fire awakes. 
Oh laſting infamy, oh dire diſgrace 
To chiefs of vig'rous youth, and manly race! 


125 


130 


Ver. 122.] Rather, as more expreſſive of the original, thus: 
And drops of ſorrow trickled from their eye. 


Ver. 124.] Better, perhaps, 


But ſoon they feel the god's reviving pow'r, 

Ver. 131. The ſpeech of Neptune io the Greeks,] After Neptune 
in his former diſcourſe to the Ajaces, who yet maintained a retreat- 
ing fight, had encouraged them to withſtand the attack of the 
Trojans; he now addreſſes himſelf to thoſe, who having fled out 
of the battle, and retired to the ſhips, had given up all for loſt, 
"Theſe he endeavours to bring again into the engagement, by 
one of the moſt noble and ſpirited ſpeeches in the whole Iliad, He 
repreſents that their preſent miſerable condition was not to be im- 
puted to their want of power, but to their want of reſolution to 
withſtand the enemy, whom by experience they had often found 
unable to reſiſt them, But what is particularly artful, while he is 
endeavouring to prevail upon them, is, that he does not attribute 
their preſent dejection of mind to a cowardly ſpirit, but to a re- 
ſentment and indignation of their general's uſage of their favourite 
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I truſted in the Gods and you, to ſee 

Brave Greece victorious, and her navy free: 
Ah no- the glorious combat you diſclaim, 135 
And one black day clouds all her former fame. 
Heav'ns! what a prodigy theſe eyes ſurvey, 
Unſeen, unthought, *till this amazing day 

Fly we at length from Troy's oft-conquer'd bands, 
And falls our fleet by ſuch inglorious hands? 140 
A rout undiſciplin'd, a ſtraggling train, 

Not born to glories of the duſty plain; 


hero Achilles. With the ſame ſoftening art, he tells them, he 
ſcorns to ſpeak thus to cowards, but is only concerned for cheir 
miſbehaviour as they are the braveſt of the army, He then 
exhorts them for their own ſake to avoid deſtruction, which would 
certainly be inevitable, if for a moment longer they delayed to 
oppoſe ſo imminent a danger, P. 


Ver. 133.] Our author has adopted the phraſeology of Chap- 
man: 


In your brave fight, I onely lookt to ſee 
Our fleets whole ſafetie. | 


Ver. 135.] I ſhould chooſe, in point of fidelity, the follow- 
ing diſtich with Chapman's rhymes, before this couplet of our 
poet : | | 

If ye this day ſhrink from the dreadful field, 
To Troy her honours vanquiſh'd Greece muſt yield. 


Ver. 141. A rout undiſciplin d, &c.] I tranſlate this line, 
Avla; M4TxS0%t, ü,, N int gagun, 


with alluſion to the want of military diſcipline among the Barba- 
rians, ſo often hinted at in Homer. He is always oppoſing to this, 
the exact and regular diſpoſition of his Greeks, and accordingly 
a few lines after, we are told that the Grecian phalanxes were ſuch 
that Mars or Minerva could not have found a defect in them. P. 
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Like frighted fawns from hill to hill purfu'd, 


A prey to every ſavage of the wood: 
Shall theſe, ſo late whotrembled at your name, 145 
Invade your camps, involve your ſhips in flame? 


A change ſo ſhameful, ſay what cauſe has wrought? 
The ſoldier's baſeneſs, or the general's fault? 
Fools! will ye periſh for your leader's vice; 
Fhe purchafe infamy, and life the price! 150 
*Tis not your cauſe, Achilles' injur'd fame: 
Another's is the crime, but your's the ſhame. 
Grant that our chief offend thro' rage or luſt, 
Muſt you be cowards, if your king's unjuſt? 
Prevent this evil, and your country ſave: 155 
Small thought retrieves the ſpirits of the brave. 


© Theſe two lines appear to me quite ſuperfluous, and had been 
better omitted. The rhymes of the following couplet are very 
exceptionable ; and, in conſtructing the next verſe, he had his eye 


on Chapman : 
—_ nv vorne war. 


Ver. 147.] Such rhymes are deteſtable, though qur. beſt poets. 
are bringing them forwards on all occaſions, Thus? 
A change ſo ſhameful, ſay, which cauſes mot, 
A daftard general,” or -a ſluggiſh heft? 

Ver. 151.] There is much amplification here; and the con- 
traction in verſe 154 is highly ungraceful and unſuitable to elevated 
poetry. I would propoſe, therefore, without injuſtice to the ori- 
gina], the following couplet for this and the three next verſes ; 

What, if your angry king, no juſtice ſhew 
To wrong'd Achilles, muſt ye-dread the foe ? 
Ver. 155. Prevent this evil,, &c.] The verſe in the original, 
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Think, and ſubdue! on daſtards dead to fame 

I waſte no anger, for they feel no ſhame: 

But you, the pride, the flow'r of all our hoſt, 
My heart weeps blood to ſee your glory loſt! 160 
Nor deem this day, this battle, all you loſe; 

A day more black, a fate more vile, enſues. 
Let each reflect, who prizes fame or breath, 
On endleſs infamy, on inſtant death. 

For lo! the fated time, th*appointed ſhore; 165 
Hark! the gates burſt, the brazen barriers roar! 


may be capable of receiving another ſenſe to this effect. If it be 
your reſentment of Agamemnon's uſage of Achilles, that withholds 
you from the battle, t evil (viz, the diſſenſion of thoſe two 


chiefs) may ſoon be remedied, for the minds of good men are eaſily 
talmed and compoſed, I had once tranſlated it, 


Their future ſtrife with ſpeed we ſhall redreſs, 
For noble minds are ſoon compos'd to peace, 


But upon conſidering the whole context more attentively, the other. 
explanation (which is that of Didymus) appeared to me the more 
natural and unforced, and I have accordingly followed it. P. 


Ver. 156.] Rather, perhaps, and more to the ſpirit of his 
author, 


With eaje relent th* ingenuous, and the brave, 


Ver. 157.] The tranſlation in this part of the ſpeech is not 
perſectly conſonant to the words of Homer, hut breathes the trueſt 
ſpirit of that ſublime genius, The dexterity and animation of our 
poet, in ſpite of trivial inaccuracies and occa.:onal mi ſeonceptions, 


are beyond all praiſe, and leave to his ſucceſſors no hope of ſupe- 
riority in the province of tranſlation, 


Ver. 164.] A ſimilar expreſſion Dacier has employed: ** La 
” bout —et les reproches iᷣterneli qu'elle attire. 
0-2 
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Impetuous Hector thunders at the wall; 

The hour, the ſpot, to conquer, or to fall. 
Theſe words the Grecians fainting hearts inſpire, 

And liſt'ning armies catch the godlike fire. 170 

Fix'd at his poſt was each bold Ajax found, 

Withwell-rang'd ſquadrons ſtrongly circled round: 


Ver. 168.] This verſe is entirely ſupplemental to his author, 


Ver. 170.] The epithet god-like is but ill accommodated to the 
figurative expreſſion connected with it: rather, 


And liſt'ning armies catch the martial fire. 
Ver. 1 71. Fix'd at his poſt was each bold Ajax found, &c.] We 


406 ji muſt here take notice of an old ſtory, which however groundleſs 
440 0 and idle it ſeems, is related by Plutarch, Philoſtratus, and others. 

| 0 «« Ganictor the ſon of Amphidamas king of Eubœa, celebrating 
e „% with all ſolemnity the funeral of his father, proclaimed accord- 


10 | * ing to cuſtom ſeveral publick games, among which was the prize 
Wha * of poetry. Homer and Heſiod came to diſpute for it. After 
160 ** they had produced ſeveral pieces on either fide, in all which the 
ji * audience declared for Homer, Panides, the brother of the de- 
. i | * ceaſed, who ſat as one of the judges, ordered each of the con- 
WAN * tending poets to recite that part of his works which he eſteemed 
ii & the beſt, Heſiod repeated thoſe lines which make the beginning 
i % of his ſecond book, | 

hu Hand &TAaYEvia! I7TEANGWENGWY, 

| "Agxtiot ajphrs agoruo TH N, &c. 


« Homer anſwered with the verſes which follow here: but the 
te prince preferring the peaceful ſubject of Heſiod to the martial 
© one of Homer; contrary to the expeRation of all, adjudged the 
« prize to Heſiod.“ The commentators upon this occaſion are very 
rhetorical, and univerſally exclaim againſt ſo crying a piece of 
injuſtice: all the hardeſt names which learning can furniſh, are very 
liberally beſtowed upon poor Panides, Spondanus is mighty ſmart, h 
calls him Midas, takes him by the ear, and aſks the dead prince as 
many inſulting queſtions, as any of his author's own heroes could 
have done, Dacier with all gravity tells us, that poſterity proved 
à more equitable judge than Panides, And if I had not told this 
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So cloſe their order, ſo diſpos'd their fight, 

As Pallas* ſelf might view with fix'd delight; 
Or had the God of War inclin'd his eyes, 175 
The God of War had own'd a juſt ſurprize. 


A choſen phalanx, firm, reſolv'd as Fate, 
Deſcending Hector and his battle wait: 


ͤꝗ——V— —— — — — 


tale in my turn, T muſt have incurred the cenſures of all the ſchool- 
maſters in the nation. P, 


Ogilby and Chapman alſo relate the ſame ſtory, 


Ver, 173. So cle their order, &c.] When Homer retouches 
the ſame ſubject, he has always the art to riſe in his ideas above 
what he ſaid before, We ſhall find an inſtance of it in this place; 
if we compare this manner of commending the exact diſcipline of 
an army, with what he had made uſe of on the ſame occaſion at the 
end of the fourth Iliad, There it is ſaid, that the moſt experienced 
warriour could not have repreher.ded any thing, had he been led 
by Pallas through the battle ; but here he carries it farther, in affirm. 
ing that Pallas and the God of War themſelves muſt have admired 
this diſpoſition of the Grecian forces, Euſtathius, P. 


Homer ſays only, 


Had Mars or Pallas, warrior-goddeſs, rang'd 
Their files, no room for cenſure had been found: 


and even this occupies leſs than te verſes in the Greek ; our poet 
therefore, in my judgement, is too paraphraſtical on this occaſion, 
and fritters the grandeur of his maſter into prettineſs, - I would 
Propoſe, as follows : 


So cloſe their ranks, ſo well diſpos'd for fight, 
E'en Mars had view'd, or Pallas, with delight. 


Nor does the ſecond couplet of our author deſerve, I think, inde- 
pendently conſidered, much commendation : it is cold and heavy. 


Ver. 177. A choſen phalanx, firm, &c.] Homer in theſe lines 
has given us a deſcription of the ancient phalanx, which conſiſted 
of ſeveral ranks of men cloſely ranged in this order, The firit line 
ſtood with their ſpears levelled directly forward; the ſecond rank 
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An iron ſcene gleams dreadful o'er the fields, 179 
Armour in armour lock'd, and ſhields in ſhields, 
Spears Jean on ſpears, on targets targets throng, 
Helms ſtuck to helms, and man drove man along. 
The floating plumes unnumber'd wave above, 
As when an earthquake ſtirs the nodding grove; 


being armed with ſpears two cubits longer, levelled them forward 
through the interſtices of the firit ; and the third in the ſame man- 
ner held forth their ſpears yet longer, through the two former 
ranks; ſo that the points of the ſpears of three ranks terminated in 
one line. All the other ranks itood with their ſpears erected, in 
readineſs to advance, and fill the vacant places of ſuch as fell, This 
is the account Euſtathius gives of the phalanx, which he obſerves 
was only fit for a body of men acting on the defenſive, but im- 
proper for the attack: and accordingly Homer here only deſcribes 
the Greeks ordering the battle in this manner, when they had no 
other view but to ſtand their ground againſt the furious aſſault of 
the Trojans. The ſame commentator obſerves from Hermolytus, 
an ancient writer of tacticks, that this manner of ordering the pha- 
lanx was afterwards introduced among the Spartans by Lycurgus, 
among the Argives by Lyſander, among the Thebaas by Epa- 
minondas, and among the Macedonians by Charidemus. P. 


I ſhould baniſh the extraneous idea of fare, and correct in ſome 


ſuch manner as the following: 


Theſe, a choice band! all thoughts of flight diſdain, 
And wait fierce Hector and his conquering train. 


Ver, 180.] The conjunction ard improperly intimates a diſ- 
tinction between armour and the circumſtantial detail of inſtru- 
ments, which follows ; 1 would alter, therefore, 


Armour in armour lock'd ; ſhields /zaz on ſhields ; 
Spears thick oz {pears, on targets targets throng, 


Ver. 184.] This thought is totally unknown to the original, 


and our poet evidently derived it from Dacier's tranſlation ; Les 


*« brillantes aigrettes flottent les unes ſur les autres, comme les - 


4% cimes touffues des arbres une Fortt, quand ggitees du vent elles 
* ſe meèlent et ſe confondent.“ . 
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And levell'd at the ſkies with pointing rays, 185 
Their brandiſh'd lances at each motion blaze. 
Thus breathing death, in terrible array, 

The cloſe-compacted legions urg'd their way: 
Fierce they drove on, impatient to deſtroy ; 
Troy charg'd the firſt, and Hector firſtof Troy. 190 
As from ſome mountain's craggy forehead torn, 
A rock's round fragment flies, with fury borne, 


Ver. 186.] Homer ſimply affirms, 
Spears quiver'd in the graſp of warriour hands : 


ſo that the illumination of our poet's verſion here may have been 
propagated from the candle of his predeceſſor, Ogilby: 


Brandiſhing javelins, which like lightning ſhine, 


Ver. 190.] For this ingenious turn we are indebted to Chap. 
man: 


Troy all in heapes frooke firſt, and Hlector firft of Troy. 


Ver. 191. As from ſome mountain's craggy forehead torn, &c.] 
This is one of the nobleſt ſimiles in all Homer, and the moſt juitly 
correſponding in its circumſtances to the thing deſcribed. | he ty- 
rious deſcent of Hector from the wall repreſented by a ſtone that 
flies from the top of a rock, the hero puſhed on by the ſuperior 
force of Jupiter, as the ſtone driven by a torrent; the ruins of the 
wall falling after him, all things yielding before him, the clamour 
and tumult around him, all imaged in the viozent bounding and 
leaping of the ſtone, the crackling of the woods, the ſhock, the 
noiſe, the rapidity, the irreſiſtibility, and the augmentation of 
force in its progreſs; all theſe points of likeneſs make hut the firit 
part of this admirable fimile. Then the ſudden ſtop of the {tone 
when it comes to the plain, as of Hector at the phalanx of the 
Ajaces (alluding alſo to the natural fituation of the ground, Hec- 
tor ruſhing down the declivity of the ſhore, and being ſtopped 
on the level of the ſea :) and laſtly, the immobility of both w en fo 
ſtopped, the enemy being as unable to move him back, as he to get 
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(Which from the ſtubborn ſtone a torrent rends) 
Precipitate the pond'rous maſs deſcends : 


BOOK XIII. 


„ 22 


forward: this laſt branch of the compariſon is the happieſt in the 
world, and though not hitherto obſerved, is what methinks makes 
the principal beauty and force of it. This ſimile is copied by 
Virgil, An. xii: 

Ac veluti montis ſaxum de vertice præceps, 

« Cam ruit avulſum vento, ſeu turbidus imber 

« Projuit, aut annis ſolvit ſublapſa vetuſtas: 

« Fertur in abruptum magno mons improbus actu 

„ Exultatque ſolo; ſylvas, armenta, viroſque 

* Involvens ſecum. Disjecta per agmina Turnus 

« Sic urbis ruit ad muros. 


And Taſſo has again copied it from Virgil in his xviiith book: 
«« Qual gran ſaſſo tal hor, che o la vecchiezza 
Solve da un monte, o ſvelle ira de' venti 
* Ruinoſa dirupa, e porta, e ſpezza 
Loe ſelve, e con le caſe anco gli armenti 
„Tal git trahea de la ſublime altezza 
% L'horribil trave e merli, e arme, e gente, 
* Diè la torre a quel moto uno, o duo crolli; 
% 'Tremar le mura, e rimbombaro 1 colli.“ 


It is but juſtice to Homer to take notice how infinitely inferiour 
both the ſimilies are to their original. They have taken the image 
without the likeneſs, and loſt thoſe correſponding circumſtances 
which raiſe the juſtneſs and ſublimity of Homer's. In Virgil it is 
only the violence of Turnus in which the whole application conſiſts: 
and in Taſſo it has no farther alluſion than to the tall of a tower in 
general. 


There is yet another beauty in the numbers of this part. As 
the verſes themſelves make us ſee, the ſound of them makes us hear, 


what they repreſent ; in the noble roughneſs, rapidity, and ſonorous 
cadence that diſtinguiſhes them : 


Put erg, GTFET » 122 ) 0ol& EX (46TH rns, &c. 


'The trandation; however ſhort it falls of theſe beauties, may ſerve 


to ſhew the reader, that there was at leaſt an endeavour to imitate 
them, ES 
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From ſteep to ſteep the rolling ruin bounds ; 195 

At ev'ry ſhock the crackling wood reſounds; 

Still gath'ring force, it ſmokes ; and, urg*damain, 

Whirls, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to 
the plain: 

There ſtops — So Hector. Their whole force he 


prov'd, 
Reſiſtleſs when he rag'd, and when he ſtopt, 
unmov'd. 200 


On him the war is bent, the darts are ſhed, 
And all their falchions wave around his head: 
Repuls'd he ſtands, nor from his ſtand retires; 
But with repeated ſhouts his army fires. 204 
Trojans! be firm; this arm ſhall make your way 
Thro' yon ſquare body, and that black array: 
Stand, and my ſpear ſhall rout their ſcatt'ring 

pow'r, 


Strong as they ſeem, embattled like a tow'r. 
— 
Ver. 195.] Thus Ogilby: 
It bounding ſkips, the circling groves reſound : 
and our poet conſulted, without doubt, Dryden's tranſlation of the 
parallel paſſage in Virgil's En. xii. 684: 
As when à fragment from a mountain torn 
By raging tempeſts, or by torrents borne, 
Or ſapp'd by time, or looſen'd from the roots, 
Prone through the void the rocky ruiz ſhoots, 
Rolling from crag to crag, from ſteep to fleep —, 
In what follows before Hector's ſpeech, our poet has given the 


ſpirit of the original, with no great attention to the letter. 


Ver. 207.] The epithet /cattering appears to me unhappy and 
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For he that Juno's heav'nly boſom warms, 
'The firſt of Gods, this day inſpires our arms. 210 
Ne ſaid, androus'd the ſoul in ev'ry breaſt; 
Urg'd with deſire of fame, beyond the reſt, 
Forth march'd Deiphobus ; but marching, held 
Before his wary ſteps, his ample ſhield. 

Bold Merionaim'da ſtroke (nor aim'dit wide) 215 
Theglitt'ringjav'linpierc'd the tough bull-hide; 
But pierc'd not thro': unfaithful to his hand, 
The point broke ſhort, and ſparkled in the ſand. 
The Trojan warriour touch'd with timely fear, 
On the rais'd orb to diſtance bore the ſpear: 220 
The Greek retreating mourn'd his fruſtrate blow, 
Andcurs'd the treach'rous lance that ſpar'd a foe; 
Then to the ſhips with ſurly ſpeed he went, 


To ſeek a ſurer jav'lin in his tent. 224 
— 


ill aſſociated on this occaſion: but Ogilby was it's origin: 
I'll Batter them with my all- conquering /pear. 
Ver. 218.] This latter clauſe is not from Homer, but from a 
ſimilar paſſage in Virgil, En. xii. 740: 
Mortalis mucro, glacies ceu futilis, ictu 
Diſſiluit: fulva reſplendent fragmina arena: 


which are thus rendered by Dryden: 


The mortal-temper'd ſteel deceiv'd his hand: 
The ſhiver'd fragments ſhone amid the ſand. 


Ver. 221.] Ogilby is more true to his author, and with very 
ſlender alteration may be ſafely preſented to the reader: 


Then ſhrunk the Grecian hero te the rear, 
Vext for his conqueſt loſt, and broken ſpear. 
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Meanwhile with riſing rage the battle glows, 
The tumult thickens, and the clamour grows. 


By Teucer's arm the warlike Imbrius bleeds, 
The ſon of Mentor rich in gen'rous ſteeds, 
E'er yet to Troy the ſons of Greece were led, 


In fair Pedæus' verdant paſtures bred, 230 
The youth had dwelt ; remote from war's alarms, 


And bleſs'd in bright Medeſicaſte's arms: 


('This nymph, the fruit of Priam's raviſh'd joy, 


Ally'd the warrior to the houſe of Troy.) 


To Troy, when glory call'd his arms, he came, 235 
And match'd the braveſt of her chiefs in fame: 
With Priam's ſons, a guardian of the throne, 


He liv'd, belov'd and honour'd as his own. 


Him Teucer pierc'd between the throat and ear: 
He groans beneath the Telamonian ſpear. 240 
As from ſome far- ſeen mountain's airy crown, 


Subdu'd by ſteel, a tall aſh tumbles down, 


Ver. 228.] Much in the ſame manner Chapman: 
The ſonne of Mentor, rich in horſe. 


Ver. 229.] Theſe fx lines, of ſuch eaſy and unaffected elegance, 
are drawn with inimitable ingenuity from 7wwo only of his original, 
which run literally thus: 


E'er the Greeks came he at Pedzus dwelt, 
And Priam's ſpurious daughter for his bride, 
Medeficaſte, took. 


Ver. 239.] Ogilby, who has the ſame rhymes with our den 


gives a much truer repreſentation of his author's ſenſe: 


Him valiant Teucer pierc'd beneath the ear, 
Who backwards fell, when be had drawn his ſpear. 
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And ſoils its verdant treſſes on the ground: 

So falls the youth; his arms the fall reſound. 
Then Teucer ruſhing to deſpoil the dead, 245 
From Hector's hand a ſhining jav'lin fled: 

He ſaw, and ſhun'd the death; the forceful dart 
Sung on, and pierc'd Amphimacus's heart, 
Cteatus? ſon, of Neptune's forceful line! 

Vain was his courage, and his race divine! 250 
Proſtrate he falls; his clanging arms reſound, 
And his broad buckler thunders on the ground. 
'To ſeize his beamy helm the victor flies, 

And juſt had faſten'd on the dazling prize, 
When Ajax' manly arm a jav'lin flung ; 256 
Full on the ſhield's round boſs the weapon rung ; 
He felt the ſhock, nor more was doom'd to feel, 
Secure in mail, and ſheath'd in ſhining ſteel. 


Ver. 243.] Ogilby thus: 


Hewn down, his green boughs ruſtle on the ground : 
Such was his fall; ſo did his arms reſound. 


Ver. 249.] The ſame tranſlator furniſht our poet with his 
vicious accent: 


But yet Amphimachus, Czeatus' ſon 


And all but the aus firſt words of this diſtich are ſupplemental by 
the tranſlator, It ſtood originally, . Neptune's boa/ted line,” 


Ver. 254.] This verſe alſo is an ingenious ſupplement by our 
poet, often compelled to ſuch invention by the faſtidiouſneſs of 


modern ears, which require in general ſome completion of the ſenſe 
at the cloſe of every couplet. 
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Repuls'd he yields; the victor Greeks obtain 
The ſpoils conteſted, and bear off the ſlain. 260 
Between the leaders of th' Athenian line, 
(Stichius the brave, Meneſtheus the divine, ) 
Deplor'd Amphimacus, ſad object! lies; 
Imbrius remains the fierce Ajaces' prize. 

As two grim lions bear acroſs the lawn, 265 
Snatch'd from devouring hounds, a ſlaughter'd 

tawn, 

In their fell jaws high-lifting thro' the wood, 
And ſprinklingalltheſhrubs with drops of blood ; 


Ver. 260.] More exactly, 
— and drag off the ſlain: 


but Chapman has the ſame expreſſion : 


— . both which the Grecians bore 
From off the field. 


Otherwiſe, I cannot but remark, that this and the ive preceding 


verſes moſt fully repreſent his author, and are conducted with a 
dexterity and eaſe, that could not be exceeded, 


Ver. 266.] Chapman well expreſſes, I think, the force of Ho- 


mer's epithet zapxagodorrs by /barply bitten hounds : I ſhould prefer, 
therefore, in our poet, 


Snatch'd from /barp-biting hounds ———, 


Ver. 268.] There is a degree of unpleaſant languor in this verſe, 
nor can I hit upon one of much more vivacity ; 


The thicket, as they paſs, is ſtain'd with blood, 


The thought, however, is not in Homer: his tranſlator, I ſuppoſe, 
had in his recollection Æneid viii. 645: 


— rant ſanguine vepres: 
And blood, like dew-drops, from the brambles hung. 


— 
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So theſe the chief: great Ajax from the dead 
Strips his bright arms, Oileus lops his head: 270 
Toſs'd like a ball, and whirl'd in air away, 
At Hector's feet the gory vifage lay. 

The God of Ocean, fir'd with ſtern diſdain, 
And pierc'd with ſorrow for his * grandſon ſlain, 
Infpires the Grecian hearts, confirms their hands, 
And breathes deſtruct ion on the Trojan bands. 256 
Swift as a whirlwind ruſhing to the fleet, 

He finds the lance-fam'd Idomen of Crete; 


BOOK XIII. 


Ver. 270.] Chapman's tranſlation will ſerve to point out a 


clauſe, which our poet was unable to condenſe into the couplet : 


Yet, not content, Oileades, enrag'd, to fee there dead, 
His much belov'd Amphimachus ; he hewd off Imbrius head. 


Ver. 276.] The i edition, with more propriety, I think, 
S. 
And breathes deſtruction t the Trojan bands. 


Ver. 277.] This compariſon is from the tranſlator only. 


Ver. 278. Idomen of Crete.] Idomeneus appears at large in 
this book, whoſe character (if I take it right) is ſuch as we ſee 
pretty often in common life : a perſon of the firſt rank, ſufficient 
enough of his high birth, growing into years, confcious of his 
decline of ſtrength and active qualities; and therefore endeavouring 
to make it up to himſelf in dignity, and to preſerve the veneration 
of others, The true picture of a ſtiff old foldier, not willing to 
loſe any of the reputation he has acquired; yer not inconfiderate in 
danger; but by the ſenfe of his age, and by his experience in 
battle, become tod cautious to engage with any great odds againſt 
him: very careful and tender of his ſoldiers, whom he had com- 
manded ſo long, that they were become old acquaintance ; (ſo that 
it was with great judgment Homer choſe to introduce him here, in 
performing à kind offfce to one of them who was wounded) 


Amphimacus. 
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His penſive brow the gen'rous care expreſt 


With whicha wounded ſoldier touch'd his breaſt, 


OCR CI 


Talkative upon ſubjects of war, as afraid that others might loſe the 
memory of what he had done in hetter days, of which the long 
converſation with Meriones, and Ajax's reproach to him in II. xxiti. 
ver. 473- of the original, are ſufficient proofs, One may obſerve 
ſome ſtrokes of lordlineſs and ſtate in his character: that reſpect 
Agamemnon ſeems careful to treat him with, and the particular 
diſtinctions ſhewn him at table, are mentioned in a manner that 
inſinuates they were points upon which this prince not a little 
inſiſted. II. iv. ver. 296, &c. The vaunting of his family in this 
book, together with his ſarcaſms and contemptuous railleries on his 
dead enemies, ſavour of the ſame turn of mind, And it ſeems 
there was among the ancients a tradition of Idomeneus, which 
ſtrengthens this conjecture of his pride: for we find in the Heroicks 
of Philottratus, that before he would come to the Trojan war, he 
demanded a ſhare in the fovereign command with Agamemnon 


| himſelf. 


I muſt, upon this occaſion, make an obſervation once for all, 
which will be applicable to many paſſages in Homer, and afford a 


” ſolution of many difficulties. It is, that our author drew ſeveral 


of his characters with an eye to the hiſtories then known of famous 


- perſons, or the traditions that paſt in thoſe times. One cannot 
believe otherwiſe of a poet, who appears ſo nicely exact in obſerving 
all the cuſtoms of the age he deſcribed ; nor can we imagine the 


infinite number of minute circumſtances relating to particular per- 
ſons, which we meet with every where in his poem, could poſſibly 
have been invented purely as ornaments to it. This reflection will 
account for a hundred ſeeming oddneſſes not only in the characters, 
but in the /peeches of the Iliad: for as no author is more true than 
Homer to the character of the perſon he introduces ſpeaking, ſo 
no one more often ſuits his oratory to the character of the perſon 
ſpoken to. Many of theſe beauties muſt needs be loſt to us, yet this 
ſuppoſition will give a new light to ſeveral particulars. For inſtance, 
the ſpeech I have been mentioning of Agamemnon to Idomeneus in 


tte fourth book, wherein he puts this hero in mind of the magnifi- 


cent entertainments he had given him, becomes in this view, much 


es odd and ſurpriſing. Or who can tell but it had ſome altafion 


= 2 — — —— 
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Whom in the chance of war a jav'lin tore, 281 
And his ſad comrades from the battle bore; 
Him to the ſurgeons of the camp he ſent; 
That office paid, he iſſu'd from his tent, 
Fierce for the fight; to whom the God begun, 
In Thoas' voice, Andræmon's valiant ſon, 286 
Who rul'd where Calydon's white rocks ariſe, 
And Pleuron's chalky cliffs emblaze the ſkies. 


to the manners of the Cretans whom he commanded, whoſe 
character was ſo well known, as to become a proverb: The Cretanc, 


evil beaſts, and flow bellies. P. 


Ver. 283. The ſurgeons of the camp.] Podalirius and Machaon 
were not the only phyſicians in the army: it appears from ſome 
paſſages in this poem, that each body of troops had one peculiar to 
themſelves, It may not be improper to advertiſe, that the ancient 
phyſicians were all ſurgeons. Euſtathius, P. 


Homer ſays, ** having given directions to the phyſicians :”? ſo that 
Dacier, perhaps, miſled our * * Apres Paworr remis entre 
«« les mains des medecins.“ 


Ver. 287.] More accurately to the original thus ; 


Who in high Calydon th' Ætolians ſway'd ; 
Whom Pleuron, with a godlike awe, obey'd. 


But what reader, whoſe nerves vibrate to the thrilling impulſe of 


divine poeſy, would wiſh the glorious enthuſiaſm of Pope, with all 
it's deviations, to be exchanged for the cold fidelity of his unin- 
ſpired editor? Ogilby is not to be deſpiſed here: 


Who Pleuron rules, and Calydon's high ſhore ; 
Whom all his people like a God adore. 


The pre/ent tenſe, however, in caſes, where a more lively repreſenta- 


tion of a paſſing circumſtance is not achieved, ſeems uttcrly inad- 


miſſible. Compare book ii. verſe 776. 
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Where's now th' imperious vaunt, the daring 
| boaſt 
Of Greece victorious, and proud [lion loſt? 290 
To whom the king. On Greece no blame be 
thrown, 
Arms are her trade, and war is all her own. 
Her hardy heroes from the well-fought plains 
Nor fear with-holds, nor ſhameful {ſloth detains. 
Tis Heav'n, alas! and Jove'sall-pow'rful doom, 
That far, far diſtant from our native home 296 
Wills us to fall, inglorious! Oh my friend! 
Once foremoſt in the fight, ſtill prone to lend 
Or arms, or counſels; now perform thy beſt, 
And what thou can'ſt not ſingly, urge the reſt. 
Thus he; and thus the God, whoſe force can 
make 301 
The ſolid globe's eternal baſis ſhake. 
Ah! never may he ſee his native land, 
But feed the vultures on this hateful ſtrand, 


Ver. 289.] Thus Ogilby : 
Where are, Idomeneus, all our warns f——» 


Ver, 300.] The propriety of entire conſtruction requires rather, 
To what thou canſt not ſingly, urge the reſt, 


Ver. 303.] This line has a degree of profaic inſipidity to my 
taſte, and is deſtitute of animation. Thus? | | 
Neer may that daſtard ſee his native land. 


Ver. 304.] Homer ſays nothing of vulturer on this occaſion, 
YOL, Iv, D 
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Who ſeeks ignobly in his ſhips to ſtay, 305 

Nor dares to combat on this ſignal day ! 

For this, behold! in horrid arms I ſhine, 

And urge thy ſoul to rival acts with mine: 

Together let us battle on the plain; 

Two, not the worſt ; nor ev'n this ſuccour vain: . 

Not vain the weakeſt, if their force unite; 311 

But ours, the braveſt have confeſs'd in fight. 
This ſaid, he ruſhes where the combat burns: : 

Swift to his tent the Cretan king returns. 

From thence, two javelins glitt'ring in his hand, 


And clad in arms that lighten'd all the ſtrand, 316 
—— 


but mentions digt only, Dacier has both, whom our poet evidently 
follows: Que ſon cadavre ſoit ſur ce rivage le jouet des chiens & 
% des wauteurs.”” And thus Ogilby ; 


His limbs may greedy dogs and vultures tear ; 


whoſe couplet a little correction would render faithful, and tolerably 


neat ; 
Ne'er may that awretch return from Troy, but there 


Inſulting dogs his rotting carcaſe teat —. 
Ver. 307.] There is but ſmall reſemblance to the original in 
this verſe. Ogilby is more exact, but inelegant: 


Come, let us arm with ſpeed; and let us two 
Try, what our forces may united do. 


Ver. 316.] The ſubſequent fmile is injudiciouſly 2 
by the term lighten d in this verſe: to avoid this inconvenience, an 
a grammatical offence, I would correct in the following manner: 
Thence, «with two javelins guivering in his hand, 
And clad in arms, that gleam'd ver all the ſtrand, 
But a till greater impropriety is imputable to our poet, for drawing 
the fimile from the Haſbes of the armaxr to the impetnofity of the 7 


n * 2 
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Fierce on the foe th* impetuous hero drove; 
Like light ning burſting from the arm of Jove, 
Which to pale man the wrath of heav'n declares, 
Or terrifies th' offending world with wars; 320 
In ſtreamy ſparkles, kindling all the ſkies, 
From pole to pole the trail of glory flies, 
Thus his bright armour o'er the dazled throng 
Gleam'd dreadful, as the monarch flaſh'd along. 
Him, near his tent, Meriones attends; 325 


Whom thus he queſtions: Ever beſt of friends! 


hero's courſe, and confounding theſe objects at the ſame time. I will 
venture a merely literal tranſlation of the paſſage, to notify the devi- 
ations of our illuſtrious poet, and then give Ogilby's verſion with 
correction: 


Round him he put his beauteous arms, and took 
Two javelins ; forth he went, as lightning bright, 
By Jove's arm ſhaken from the dazzling ſky, 

To men portentous: far it's ſplendours ſtream : 
Thus flaſht the brazen cuiraſs as he ran. 


Thus Ogilby, chaſtiſed with a very ſparing hand: 


This ſaid, the god into the battle went; 

The Cretan monarch to his royal tent : 

There glittering arms puts on, and takes two ſpears : 
He ſhines like lightning midſt the gloomy ſpheres 
By angry Jove from bright Olympus hurl'd, 

A dreadful omen to the guilty world. 


Ver, 321.] This beautiful couplet is improved from Dacier : 
* Qui diviſant les cieux, trace en mème- tems un ſillon de Jumiere 
* et de feu de l'un à l'autre pole.“ 


Ver. 325. — Meriones attends, aubom thus he queſtions —| 
This converſation between Idomeneus and Meriones is generally 
cenſured as highly improper and out of place, and as ſueh is given 
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36 HOMER*'s ILIA D. Book XIII. 


O ſay, in ev'ry art of battle ſ{kill'd, 

What holds thy courage from ſo brave a field ? 

On ſome important meſſage art thou bound, 329 

Or bleeds my friend by ſome unhappy wound? 
— 


up even by M. Dacier, the moſt zealous of our poet's defenders. How- 
ever, if we look cloſely into the occaſion and drift of this diſcourſe, 
the accuſation will, I believe, appear not ſo well grounded, 'Two 
perſons of diſtinction,, juſt when the enemy is put to a ſtop by the 
Ajaces, meet behind the army: having each on important occaſions 
retired out of the fight, the one to help a wounded ſoldier, the 
other to ſeek a new weapon. Idomeneus, who is ſuperiour in years 
as well as authority, returning to the battle, is ſurpriſed to meet 
Meriones out of it, who*was one of his own officers (J:&xw, as 
Homer here calls him) and being jealous of his ſoldier's honour, 
demands the cauſe of his quitting the fight, Meriones having told 
him it was the want of a ſpear, he yet ſeems unſatisfied with the 
excuſe; adding, that he himſelf did not approve of that diſtant 
manner of fighting with a ſpear. Meriones being touched to the 
quick with this reproach, replies, that he of all the Greeks had the 
leaſt reaſon to ſuſpect his courage: whereupon Idomeneus perceiving 
him highly piqued, aſſures him he entertains no ſuch hard thoughts 
of him, fince he had often known his courage proved on ſuch occa- 
ſions, where the danger being greater, and the number ſmaller, it 
was impoſſible for a coward to conceal his natural infirmity : but 
pow recollecting that a malicious mind might give a finiſter inter- 
pretation to their inaQtivity during this diſcourſe, he immediately 
breaks it off upon that reflection. As therefore this converſation 
has its riſe from a jealouſy in the moſt tender point of honour, I 
think the poet cannot juſtly be blamed for ſuffering a diſcourſe ſo 
full of warm ſentiments to run on for about forty verſes ; which 
after all cannot be ſuppoſed to take up more than two or three 
minutes from action. P. 


This is much abbreviated. Thus his author: 


Him Merion there, his truſty ſervant, met, 
Still near his tent: to fetch a brazen ſpear 
He came: whom thus Idomeneus beſpake. 


Ver. 327.] Mr. Cowper is exact: Swift ſon of Molus ! 
but Dacier, Vaillant fila de Molus ! on which our poet has enlarged. 
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Inglorious here, my ſoul abhors to ſtay, 

And glows with proſpects of thꝰ approaching day. 
O Prince! (Meriones replies) whoſe care 
Leads forth th' embattled ſons of Crete to war; 
This ſpeaks my grief; this headleſs lance I wield; 
The reſt lies rooted in a Trojan ſhield. 336 

To whom the Cretan: Enter, and receive 
The wanted weapons; thoſe my tent can give; 
Spears I have ſtore, (and Trojan lances all) 
That ſhed a luſtre round th* illumin'd wall. 340 


Ver. 332.] There is nothing congenial in this verſe with the 
ſpirit and purport of the original, which runs literally thus : 


I wiſh not in my tent to ſit, but fight. 
We might accommodate our tranſlator thus: 


Inglorious here, my ſoul abhors to ſtay, 
And burns to mingle in the bloody fray. 


Ver. 333-] This is imitated from Par. Loft, i. 128: 


O Prince, O Chief of many throned powers, 
That ed th imbaitel'd Seraphim to war. 


Ver. 335. This headleſs lance, &c.] We have often ſeen ſeveral 
of Homer's combatants loſe and break their ſpears, yet they do 
not therefore retire from the battle to ſeek other weapons ; why 
therefore does Homer here ſend Meriones on this errand ? It may 
be ſaid, that in the kind of fight which the Greeks now maintained 


drawn up into the phalanx, Meriones was uſeleſs without this 
weapon, Ds 


Ver. 339. Spears JI have flore, &c.] Idomeneus deſcribes his 
tent as a magazine, ſtored with variety of arms won from the enemy, 
which were not only laid up as uſeleſs trophies of his victories, but 
kept there in order to ſupply his own, and his friend's occafions. 
And this conſideration ſhews us one reaſon why theſe warriours con- 
tended with ſuch eagerneſs to carry off the arms of a vanquiſhed 
enemy, . 
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Tho' I, diſdainful of the diſtant war, 
Nor truſt the dart, or aim the uncertain ſpear, 


This gives me an occaſion to animadvert upon a falſe remark of 
Euſtathius, which is inſerted in the notes on the eleventh book, 
« that Homer, to ſhew us nothing is ſo unſeaſonable in a battle as 
« to ſtay to deſpoil the ſlain, feigns that moſt of the warriors who 
& do it, are killed, wounded, or unſucceſsful.” I am aſtoniſhed 
how ſo great a miſtake ſhould fall from any man who had read 
Homer, much more from one who had read him ſo thoroughly, and 
even ſuperſtitiouſly, as the old Archbiſhop of Theſſalonica. There 
is ſcarce a book in Homer that does not abound with inſtances to the 
contrary, where the conquerors ſtrip their enemies, and bear off 
their ſpoils in triumph. It was (as I have already ſaid in the eſſay 
on Homer's battles) as honourable an exploit in thoſe days to carry 
off the arms, as it is now to gain a ſtandard. But it is a ſtrange 
conſequence, that becauſe our author ſometimes repreſents a man 
unſucceſsful in a glorious attempt, he therefore diſcommends the 
attempt itſelf; and is as good an argument againſt encountering an 
enemy living, as againſt deſpoiling him dead, One ought not to 
confound this with plundering, between which Homer has ſo well 
marked the diſtinction; when he conſtantly ſpeaks of the ſpoils as 
glorious, but makes Neftor in the fixth book, and Hector in the 
fifteenth, directly forbid the pillage, as a practice that has often 
proved fatal in the midſt of a victory, and ſometimes even after 


It. . of 
More faithfully thus: 


Spears I have ſtore, from ſlaugbier d T rojans all—, 


Ver. 340.] It appears from ſeveral other paſſages in the Iliad, 
that the epithet Hining belongs to the walli of the tent, and not to 
the /pears : but the tranſlators, whether for ornament, or from mil. 


apprehenſion, have generally agreed in their application of the 
word to the /ances. Thus Chapman: 


They ſtand there ning by the walls: 
and Ogilby: 


Againſt the walls ſtand one and twenty chere, 
Shining in order: 


and laſtly Dacier: “Vous y verrez briller ces armes Troyennes,” 
This interpretation is alſo hinted at by the ſcholiaſt. 


5 
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Yet hand to hand I fight, and ſpoil the ſlain; 

And thence theſe trophies, and theſe arms I gain. 

Enter, and ſee on heaps the helmets roll'd, 345 

And high-hung-ſpears, and ſhields that flame 
with gold. 


Nor vain (ſaid Merion) are our martial toils ; 


We too can boaſt of no ignoble ſpoils. 


But thoſe my ſhip contains ; whence diſtant far, 


I fight conſpicuous in the van of war. 350 


And here it may not be improper to note an univerſal error, as 
far as I know, in tranſlators and editors, about theſe one and twenty 
ſpears, of which Ogilby ſpeaks ; which, however, I ſhould not have 
ſtayed to notice, as not immediately connected with my preſent duty, 
if Mr. Cowper alſo had not fallen into it, whoſe knowledge of his 
author appears to be even critically exact. Homer ſays, in homely 
proſe, ©* You will find ſpears, both one, and (even) twenty, if you 
like; meaning to denote indiſeriminately a large number by this 
ſpecific quantity: that is, “not one merely, but twenty, if you 
« want them.” And I now ſee, that the ſcholium in Villoiſon 


propoſes, with ſome diffidence, a comma at i, with a view to the 
interpretation now propoſed, 


Ver. 341.] There is much amplification here: the following 
couplet, and with reaſon in point of beauty, may be thought 
too conciſe, but it conveys no leſs of Homer's ſenſe than the pro- 
lixity of the moſt elegant verſion now before us ; 

I hand to hand engage in martial fields : 

Thoſe breaſt-plates hence, ſpears, helms, and glittering ſhields, 


Ver. 347-] This ſpeech of Merion is conducted with no great 
fidelity to the original. Might I preſume to adjuſt it thus? 
Nor vain, ſaid Merion, are our martial toils ; 
My tent and (hip boaſt numerous Trojan ſpoils, 
But diſtant far. I 799 afſail our foes 
Fierce in the van, where moſt the battle glows, 
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What need I more? If any Greek there be 
Who knows not Merion, I appeal to thee. 

To this, Idomeneus. The fields of fight 
Haveprov'd thy valour, and unconquer'd might; 
And were ſome ambuſh for the foes deſign'd, 355 
Ev*n there, thy courage would not lag behind. 
In that ſharp ſervice, fingled from the reſt, 
The fear of each, or valour, ſtands confeſt. 
No force, no firmneſs, the pale coward ſhows ; 
He ſhifts his place; his colour comes and goes; 


Ver. 353. To this, Idomeneus.] There is a great deal more 
dialogue in Homer than in Virgil. 'The Roman pcet's are generally 
ſet ſpeeches, thoſe of the Greek more in converſation. What Virgil 

does by two words of a narration, Homer brings about by a ſpeech ; 
he hardly raiſes one of his heroes out of bed without ſome talk 
concerning it. There are not only replies, but rejoinders in Homer, 
a thing ſcarce ever to be found in Virgil; the conſequence whereof 
is, that there muſt be in the Iliad many continued converſations 
(ſuch as this of our two heroes) a little reſembling common chit- 
chat. This renders the poem more natural and animated, but leſs 
grave and majeſtick, However, that ſuch was the way of writing 
generally practiſed in theſe ancient times, appears from the like 
manner uſed in moſt of the books of the Old Teſtament; and it 
particularly agreed with our author's warm imagination which 
delighted in perpetual imagery, and in painting every circumſtance 
of what he deſcribed. | 


Ver. 357. In that ſharp ſervice, &c.] In a general battle 
cowardice may be the more eaſily concealed, by reaſon of the 
number of the combatants; but in an ambuſcade, where the 
ſoldiers are few, each muſt be diſcovered to be what he is: this is 
the reaſon why the ancients entertained ſo great an idea of this ſort 
of war; the braveſt men were always choſen to ſerve upon ſuch 
occaſions. Euſtathius. . 


Ver. 359.] The exaggeration and additions of our poet will be 
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A dropping ſweat creeps cold on ev'ry part; 36: 
Againſt his boſom beats his quiv'ring heart; 
Terrour and death in his wild eye-balls ſtare ; 
With chatt'ring teeth he ſtands, and ſtiff*ning 
hair, 

And looks a bloodleſs image of deſpair! 365 
Not ſo the brave—ſtill dauntleſs; ſtill the ſame, 
Unchang'd his colour, and unmov'd his frame; 
Compos'd his thought, determin'd 1s his eye, 
And fix'd his ſoul, to conquer or to die: 
If aught diſturb the tenour of his breaſt, 570 
Tis but the wiſh to ſtrike before the reſt. 

In ſuch aſſays thy blameleſs worth is known, 
And ev'ry art of dang'rous war thy own. 
By chance of fight whatever wounds you bore, 
Thoſe wounds were glorious all, and all before; 

— 


beſt ſeen by an Engliſh reader from a coarſe, but literal, verſion of 
the original : 


The coward's colour changeful comes and goes, 
His reſtleſs ſoul no fix'd poſition knows: 

Chatter his teeth; he crouches to his feet: 

His ribs feel quick his heart death-boding beat, 


Ver. 371.] Our tranſlator might take an expreflion from Chap- 
man: 


| but ſince there muſt be „roles, 
Wiſh to be quickly in their midſt: | 
but the turn of the paſſage is wholly from Dacier : Et fi quelque 


** choſe trouble cette aſſiette ferme et tranquille, c'eſt I'impatience 
d'en venir aux mains,” 


Ver. 373.] This line is ſupplemental, and has occurred before. 


42 HOMER's ILTAD. soox x. 


Such as may teach, twas ſtill thy bravedelight 375 
T oppoſe thy boſom where the foremoſt fight. 
But why, like infants, cold to honour's charms, 
Stand we to talk, when Glory calls to arms? 
Go from my conquer'd ſpears, the choiceſt take, 
And to their owners ſend them nobly back. 38: 
Swift as the word bold Merion ſnatch'da ſpear, 
And breathing ſlaughter follow'd to the war. 
So Mars armipotent invades the plain, 
(The wide deſtroyer of the race of man) 385 
— . —— 


Ver. 381.] This thought is a mere device of the tranſlator, 
and the rhymes are inaccurate. The following attempt is more to 
the ſenſe of Homer : | 


Who chance ſhould find us vainly loitering here, 
Might juſtly blame. Go then, and chooſe thy ſpear, 
Swift as the word bold Merion ſought the tent; 
And, breathing ſlaughter, to the battle wwent : 
which laſt rhymes, I fee, are thoſe of Ogilby. 


Ver. 384. So Mars armipotent, &c.] Homer varies his ſimili- 
tudes with all imaginable art, ſometimes deriving them from the 
properties of animals, ſometimes from natural paſſions, ſometimes 
from the occurrences of life, and ſometimes (as in the fimile before 
us) from hiſtory. The invention of Mars's paſſage from Thrace 
(which was feigned to be the country of that God) to the Phlegyans 
and Ephyrians, is a very beautiful and poetical manner of celebrating 
the martial genius of that people, who lived in perpetual wars. 


Methinks there is ſomething of a fine enthuſiaſm, in Homer's 
manner of fetching a compaſs, as it were, to draw in new images, 
beſides thoſe in which the direct point of likeneſs conſiſts. Milton 
perfectly well underſtood the beauty of theſe digreſſive images, as 


we may ſee from the following ſimile, which is in a manner made 


up of them : 


Thick as autumnal leaves that ſtrow the brooks 
In Vallombroſa (where th Etturian ſhades 
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Terrour, his beſt lov'd ſon, attends his courſe, 
Arm'd with ſtern boldneſs, and enormous force; 
The pride of haughty warriors to confound, 
And lay the ſtrength of tyrants on the ground : 
From Thrace they fly, call'd to the dire alarms z9o 
Of warring Phlegyans, and Ephyrian arms; 
Invok'd by both, relentleſs they diſpoſe 

To theſe glad conqueſt, murd*rous rout to thoſe. 
So march'd the leaders of the Cretan train, 494 
And their bright arms ſhot horrour o'er the plain. 


High over-arch'd embow'r,) Or ſcatter'd ſedge 
Afloat, when with fierce winds Orion arm'd 

Hath vex'd the Red-ſea coaſt (whoſe wave o'erthrew 
Buſiris and his Memphian chivalry. 

While with perfidious hatred they purſu'd 

The ſojourners of Goſhen, who beheld 

From the ſafe ſhore their floating carcaſſes, 

And broken chariot-wheels)—So thick beſtrown 
Abject and loſt lay theſe, 


As for the general purport of this compariſon of Homer, it gives 
us a noble and majeſtick idea, at once, of Idomeneus and Meriones, 
repreſented by Mars and his ſon Terrour; in which each of theſe 
heroes is greatly elevated, yet the juſt diſtinction between them 
preſerved. The beautiful ſimile of Virgil in his twelfth Aneid is 


drawn with an eye to this of our author : 


„ Qualis apud gelidi cùm flumina concitus Hebri 

% Sanguineus Mavors clypeo increpat, atque furentes 
Bella movens immittit equos; illi æquore aperto 

« Ante Notos Zephyrumque volant: gemit ultima pulſu 
&« Thraca pedum: circumque atræ Formidinis ora, 

4 Iræque, Inſidiæque, Dei comitatus, aguntur.“ P. 


Ver. 389.] This verſe is due to the invention of our poet. 
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Then firſt ſpake Merion: Shall we join the right, 
Or combat in the center of the fight? 
Or to the left our wanted ſuccour lend ? 
Hazard and fame all parts alike attend. 

Not in the center, (Idomen reply'd) 400 
Our ableſt chieftains the main battle guide; 


2 — — 
Ver. 396. 


Shall aue join the right, 
Or combat in the center of the fieht ? 
Or to the left our wanted ſuccour lend? 


The common interpreters have to this queſtion of Meriones given a 
meaning which is highly impertinent, if not downright nonſenſe ; 
explaining it thus: Shall ave fight on the right, or in the middle ; or 
on the left, for no where elſe do the Greeks ſo much want aſſiſtance ? 
which amounts to this: Shall we engage where our aſſiſtance is 
cc moſt wanted, or where it is not wanted?” The context, as well 
as the words of the original, oblige us to underſtand it in this 
obvious meaning: Shall wwe bring our aſſiſtance to the right, to the 
left, or to the center? Since the Greeks being equally preſſed and en- 
gaged on all ſides, equally need our aid in all parts, of 


Thus alſo Chapman: 


And frft ſpake Merion, 
With reſpe& to our poet's charge againſt the interpreters ; all his 


predeceſſors in tranſlation underſtand their author rightly, and all 
the editors that I have ſeen : and, in fact, our poet only gives a moſt 


unfortunate proof, how little he knew of the Latin language, fo to 


blunder in his conception of the paſſage in queſtion : ** Quoniam 
% nuſquam, or nullibi, exiſtimo aded indigere certamine Achivos:“ 
that is, ©* quantopere nunc indigent in hoc loco.“ 


Ver. 399.] Here he had his eye on Dacier's verſion; Par 


* tout vous trouverez de la gloire et du peril.” 


Ver. 400. Not in the center, &c.] There is in this anſwer of 
Idomeneus a ſmall circumſtance which is overlooked by the commen- 
tators, but in which the whole ſpirit and reaſon of what is ſaid by 
him conſiſts, He ſays he is in no fear for the center, ſince it is 
defended by Teucer and Ajax; Teucer being not only moſt famous 
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Each god-like Ajax makes that poſt his care, 
And gallant Teucer deals deſtruction there: 


Skill'd or with ſhafts to gall the diſtant field, 
Or bear cloſe battle on the ſounding ſhield. 4og 
Theſe can the rage of haughty Hector tame: 
Safe in their arms, the navy fears no flame; 


for the uſe of the bow, but likewiſe excellent :, cad vo ppiry, in a 
cloſe flanding fight: and as for Ajax, though not ſo ſwift of foot 
as Achilles, yet he was equal to him i eurecagly, in the ſame ted fast 
manner of fighting ; hereby intimating that he was ſecure for the 
center, becauſe that poſt was defended by two perſons both accom- 
pliſhed in that part of war, which was moſt neceſſary for the ſervice 
they were then engaged in; the two expreſſions before mentioned 
peculiarly ſignifying a frm and fleady way of fighting, moſt uſeful 
in maintaining a poſt. P. 


The tranſlation of this paſſage is of very ambiguous conſtruction, 


” Teo avoid this, I would thus correct and punctuate: 


Not in the centre, Idomen replied ; 
Our ableſt chieftains zhere the battle guide. 


Ver. 402.] Theſe four verſes are finely dilated from two of his 
original, which run literally thus : 
Each Ajax, Teucer too, of bowmen beſt 
In Greece, and good in ſtationary fight. 


Ver. 406.] Here, on the other hand, our tranſlator is too 
conciſe, and curtails the beauties of his author. Thus ? 


Theſe dare, though vaſt his power and fell his rage, 
His utmoſt ſtrength and fierceſt fire engage: 

Theſe, though his warlike ſoul no labours tire, 

To rout were arduous, and our navy fire: 

Unleſs Jove ſhake his thunder-darting hands, 

And ſcatter through the fleet his heavenly brands: 


this laſt expreſſion is Chapman's, and is judiciouſly adopted by 


Ogilby, Hobbes, and Cowper, as accurately repreſentative of his 
original, 


46 HOME R's ILIAD. Book xn1, 


Till Jove himſelf deſcends, his bolts to ſhed, 
And hurl the blazing ruin at our head. 

Great muſt he be, of more than human birth, 4:0 
Nor feed like mortals on the fruits of earth, 
Him neither rocks can cruſh, nor ſteel can wound, 
Whom Ajax fells not on th*enſanguin'd ground. 
In ſtanding fight he mates Achilles? force, 
Excell'd alone in ſwiftneſs in the courſe. 415 
Then to the left our ready arms apply, 

And live with glory, or with glory die. 

He ſaid; and Merion to th' appointed place, 
Fierce as the God of battles, urg'd his pace. 
Soon as the foe the ſhining chiefs beheld 420 
Ruſh like a fiery torrent o'er the field, 


Ver, 412.] More exactly, 
Him zor huge rocks can cruſh —, 


Ver. 415.] There is a want of neatneſs, I think, in this repe- 
tition of the prepo/ition here. Thus? 


Alone inferiour to his ſwifter courſe. 


Ver. 416.] This is ſtiff; I would propoſe the following varia- 


tion, with Hobbes' rhymes :; 


Then to the left ſeek we th* embattled field, 
And inftant glory gain, or glory yield. 


Ver. 420.] The rhymes of both theſe couplets are juſtly cen- 
ſurable. IT would propoſe the following amendments, which have 
in view alſo additional fidelity: 

Soon as the chiefs in radiant armour bright, 
Like a fierce flame, come ruſhing to the fight, 
The foe obſervant pour th' embattled tide: 
The combat thickens by the navy-ſide. 
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Their force embody'd, in a tide they pour; 

The riſing combat ſounds along the ſhore. 

As warring winds, in Sirius“ ſultry reign, 424 

From diff*rent quarters ſweep the ſandy plain; 

On ev'ry ſide the duſty whirlwinds riſe, 

And the dry fields are lifted to the ſkies: 

Thus by deſpair, hope, rage, together driv'n, 

Met the black hoſts, and meeting, darken'd 
heav'n, 


I much doubt, however, if Ogilby be not the only perſon, who has 
rightly conceived his original; nay, I am perſuaded, that the paſſage 
can properly admit no other interpretation: as the Greciaz army is 
the laſt preceding ſubſtantive, to which the relative at the head of 
this ſentence muſt refer, Thus then that tranſlator, in but bumble 
poetry: 

This ſaid, Meriones, like the god of war, 

Unto the place appointed did repair; 

And with him up Idomeneus came, 

Like a wing'd tempeſt or devouring flame ; 

Whoſe joyfull preſence did their friends excite; 

And now grown fierce more deſperately they tight. 


Ver. 426.] Our poet has profited by Chapman's verſion ; 


Then, as from hollow buſtling winds, engendered ſtormes ariſe, 
When duſt doth chiefly clog the waies, which up 2 the ties 
The wanton tempeſt raviſheth . 


Ver. 428.] Homer ſays only, 


Thus met the hoſts conflicting, eager all 
To deal deſtruction with the pointed ſteel ; 


ſo that our poet has palpably imitated Dacier's nn % De 
* meme /*e/perance, la crainte, Ia rage et le diſeſpoir voient raſſembli 
dans un ſeul eſpace tous ſes fiers combattans acharnes les uns 
76 contre les autres.“ | | 
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All dreadful glared the iron face of war, 430 
Briſtled with upright ſpears, that flaſh'd afar; 
Dire was the gleam, of breaſt-plates, helms and 
ſhields, 
And poliſh'd arms emblaz'd the Gaining fields : 
Tremendous ſcene! that gen'ral horrour gave, 
But touch'd with joy the boſoms of the brave. 435 
Saturn's great ſons in fierce contention vy'd, 
And crouds of heroes in their anger dy'd. 
The fire of earth and heav'n, by Thetis won 
To crown with glory Peleus? god-like ſon, 
Willd not deſtruction to the Grecian pow 'rs, 440 


But ſpar'd a while the deſtin'd Trojan tow'rs: 


Ver. 430.] Milton has a fine paſſage of this kind in Par, Reg. 
iii. 326. which might preſent itſelf to our poet's memory: 


The field all iron caſt a gleaming brown; 
Nor wanted clouds of foot. 


Ver. 432.] Ogilby is more accurate, and with proper caſtiga- 
tion not inferiour, I think, in majeſty to our poet, if one word only 
be borrowed from him: 

The flaſhing gleams of breaſt-plates, helen. and ſhields 
Daunt the dazed eye-fight, and emblaze the fields: 
in humble imitation of a maſterly ſtroke in Horace: 
Jam ulgur armorum fugaces 
Terret equos equitumque vultus. 


Ver. 434-] The ſentiment of Homer is evaporated in this 
tranſlation, whatever merit it may juſtly claim, independently con- 


ſidered, Thus? 


Who, at this ſcene of woe, could 3 feel 
Unmix'd with ſadneſs, but a heart of ſteel? 


Ver. 440.] The reaſoning of his original is obſcured and per- 
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While Neptune riſing from his azure main, 
Warr'd on the king of heav'n with ſtern diſdain, 
And breath'd revenge, and fir d the Grecian train. 
Gods of one ſource, of one ethereal race, 445 
Alike divine, and heav'n their native place; 
But Jove the greater; firſt-born of the ſkies, 
And more than men, or Gods, ſupremely wiſe. 
For this, of Jove's ſuperiour might afraid, 
Neptune in human form conceal'd his aid. 450 
Theſe pow'rs infold the Greek and Trojan train 
In War and Diſcord's adamantine chain, 


verted by this tranſlation. The following correction will diſcover 
the tenour of Homer's argument on this occaſion : 


Concedes a while the victory to Tray, 
Yet would not there the Grecian powers d:troy. 


Ver. 451.] It will be neceſſary, for the better underſtanding 
the conduct of Homer in every battle he deſcribes, to reflect on the 
particular kind of fight, and the circumſtances that diſtinguiſh each. 
In this view therefore we ought to remember through this whole 
book, that the battle deſcribed in it, is a fixed cloſe fight, wherein 
the armies engage in a groſs compa body, without any ſkirmiſhes 
or feats of activity ſo often mentioned in the foregoing engage- 
ments, We ſee at the beginning of it the Grecians form a Phalanx, 
ver. 177, which continues unbroken at the very end, ver. 1006. 
The chief weapon made uſe of is a ear, being moſt proper for 
this manner of combat ; nor do we ſee any other uſe of a chariot, 
but to carry off the dead or wounded (as in the inftance of Harpalion 
and Deiphobus.) From hence we may obferve with what judg- 
ment and propriety Homer introduces Idomeneus as the chief in 
action on this occaſion : for this hero being declined from his prime, 
and ſomewhat Riff with years, was only fit for this kind of engage. 
ment, as Homer expreſsly ſays in the 512th verſe of the preſent 
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Indiſſolubly ſtrong; the fatal tye 

Is ſtretch'd on both, and cloſe-compell'd they die. 
Dreadful in arms, and grown in combats grey, 

The bold Idomeneus controlls the day. 456 

Firſt by his hand Othryoneus was lain, 

Swell'd with falſe hopes, with mad ambition vain ! 


Oo Yay wr Zur ice rode red ” Fier, 
Ob? 4 inaites wel? toy gls, 87? eh berg hci. 
To pes * s gad i FIUILS asg neg, 
See the tranſlation, ver. 648, &c. P. 


Ver. 452. In War and Diſcord's adamantine chain.] This ſhort 
but comprehenſive allegory, is very proper to give us an idea of 
the preſent condition of the two contending armies, who being 
powerfully ſuſtained by the aſſiſtance of ſuperior Deities, join and 
mix together in a cloſe and bloody engagement, without any 
remarkable advantage on either fide. To image to us this ſtate 
of things, the poet repreſents Jupiter and Neptune holding the two 
armies cloſe bound by a mighty chain, which he calls the knot of 
contention and war, and of which the two Gods draw the extre- 
mities, whereby the encloſed armies are compelled together, with- 
out any poſſibility on either fide to ſeparate or conquer. There is 
not perhaps in Homer any image at once ſo exact and bold. Madam 
Dacier acknowledges, that deſpairing to make this paſſage ſhine in 
her language, ſhe purpoſely omitted it in her tranſlation : but from 
what ſhe ſays in her annotations, it ſeems that ſhe did not rightly 
apprehend the propriety and beauty of it. Hobbes too was not 
very ſenſible of it, when he tranſlated it fo oddly : 


And thus the ſaw from brother unto brother 
Of cruel war was drawn alternately, 
And many ſlain on one fide and the other. P. 
Ver. 454.] At firſt :—-*« and heaps on heaps they die.“ 
Ver. 455.] A modification of Ogilby, whom our poet ſeems to 
have conſulted here, will repreſent the original with more truth ; 
Then leapt in Idomen, with years half grey: 
Impell d his Greeks, and chang'd the doubtful day. 
Ver. 458.] A ſupplemental line by the tranſlator, but altogether 
pertinent, and in uniſon with the ſpirit of the paſſage, | 
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Call'd by the voice of war to martial fame, 
From high Cabeſus? diſtant walls he came; 46a 
Caſſandra's love he ſought, with boaſts of pow er, 


And promis'd conqueſt was the profter'd dow'r. 


# The king conſented, by his vaunts abus'd; 


The king conſented, but the Fates refus'd. 
Proud of himſelf, and of th* imagin'd bride, 465 
The field he meaſur'd with a larger ſtride. + 
Him, as he ſtalk'd, the Cretan jav'Iin found; 
Vain was his breaſt-plate to repel the wound : 
His dream of glory loſt, he plung'd to hell: 
His arms reſounded as the boaſter fell. 470 


Ver, 461.] He probably caſt an eye on Ogilby : 
The fair Caſſandra offer'd without dower 
To wed, and promis d with a mighty poxver a 
Our poet's verſion 1s very elegant and ingenious, but too conciſe for 
his original, which the following attempt more accurately repreſents ; 
Caſſandra, Priam's faireſt daughter, woo'd 


The youth, nor dower propos'd, but mighty feats 
In ſtead, to drive reluctant Greece from Troy. 


Ver. 463.] Here again our moſt ingenious tranſlator 1s un- 
commonly luxuriant, and gives the full rein to his invention; 
theſe raue couplets correſponding to 49 lines of his author, to this 
effect: 

Old Priam grants his ſuit : the boaſtful youth, 

Preſuming in that promiſe, boldly fought. 


Ver. 469.] More exactly thus: 


Full in his groin the forceful weapon lies; 
Rattling he falls; the boaſtful victor cries, 


Ver, 470.] In the firſt edition there is this variation: 


The plains reſounded as the boaſter fell. 
b 2 22 
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The great Idomeneus beſtrides the dead , 
And thus (he cries) behold thy promiſe ſped! 


EMLEERETEME —O ENTTR 
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Ver. 471. The great Idomenens beſtrides the dead : 
And thus (he cries} I 


It ſeems (ſays Euſtathius on this place) that the Iliad being an 
heroick poem, is of too ſerious a nature to admit of raillery : yet 
Homer has found the ſecret of joining two things that are in a 
manner incompatible, For this piece of raillery is ſo far from raiſ- 
ing laughter, that it becomes a hero, and is capable to enflame the 
courage of all who hear it. It alfo elevates the character of 1do- 
meneus, who notwithſtanding he is in the midſt of imminent 
dangers, 'preſerves his uſual gaiety of temper, which is the greateſt 
evidence of an uncommon courage, 


I confeſs I am of an opinon very different from this of Euſtathius, 
which is alſo adopted by M. Dacier. So ſevere and bloody an irony 
to a dying perſon is a fault in morals, if not in poetry itſelf, It 
ſhould not have place at all, or if it ſhould, is ill placed here. Ido- 
meneus is repreſented a brave man, nay a man of a compaſſionate 
nature, in the circumſtance he was introduced in, of aſſiſting a 
wounded ſoldier. What provocation could ſuch an one have, to 
inſult ſo barbarouſly an unfortunate prince, being neither his rival 
nor particular enemy? True courage is inſeparable from humanity, 
and all generous warriours regret the very victories they gain, when 
they reflect what a price of blood they coſt. I know it may be 
anſwered, that theſe were not the manners of Homer's time; a ſpirit 
of violence and devaſtation then reigned, even among the choſen 
people of God, as may be ſeen from the actions of Joſhua, &c. 
However, if one would forgive the cruelty, one cannot forgive the 
gaiety on ſuch an occaſion. Theſe inhuman jeſts the poet was ſo 
far from being obliged to make, that he was on the contrary forced 
to break the general ſerious air of his poem to introduce them, 
Would it not raiſe a ſuſpicion, that (whatever we ſee of his ſupe- 
tiour genius in other reſpects) his own views of morality were not 
elevated above the barbarity of his age? I think indeed the thing 
by far the moſt ſhocking in this author, is that ſpirit of cruelty 
which appears too manifeſtly in the Iliad, 


Virgil was too judicious to imitate Homer in theſe licences, and 
is much more reſerved in his ſarcaſms and inſults. There are not 
above four or five in the whole Ancid, That of Pyrrhus to Priam 
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Such is the help thy arms to Ilion bring, 
And ſuch the contract of the Phrygian king! 


in the ſecond hook, though barbarous in itſelf, may be accounted 
for as intended to raiſe a character of horrour, and to render the 
action of Pyrrhus odious; whereas Homer ſtains his moſt favourite 
characters with theſe barbarities. That of Aſcanius over Numanus 
in the ninth, was a fair opportunity where Virgil might have 
indulged the humour of a cruel raillery, and have been excuſed by 
the youth and gaiety of the ſpeaker ; yet it is no more than a very 
moderate anſwer to the inſolences with which he had juſt been pro- 
voked by his enemy, only retorting two of his own words upon him, 


cc L, verbis virtutem illude ſuperbis, 
« Bis capti Phryges hzc Rutulis reſponſa remittunt.“ 


He never ſuffers his Æneas to fall into this practice, but while he is 
on fire with indignation after the death of his friend Pallas: that 
ſhort one to Mezentius is the leaſt that could be ſaid to ſuch a 
tyrant : 


cc Ubi nunc Mezentius acer, & illa 
« Effera vis animi?“ 
The worſt-natur'd one I remember (which yet is more excuſeable 
than Homer's) is that of Turnus to Eumedes in the twelfth book. 
“ En, agros, & quam bello, Trojane, petiſti, 
«« Heſperiam metire jacens ; hzc præmia, qui me 
« Ferro auſi tentare, ferunt: fic mania condunt.“ P. 


Scarcely one veſtige of his author can be diſcovered here, which 
the following attempt will ſufficiently evince from its fidelity to the 
original: 

Othryoneus ! to thee of all mankind 

My praile is due, if, for his promis'd child, 

Thou to king Priam make th' engagement good: 
Which anſwer to the hs diſtichs of our tranſlator. What immedi- 
ately ſucceeds, 1s executed with inimitable ingenuity. | 


Ver. 474. And ſuch the contract of the Phrygian king, &c.] It 
was but natural to raiſe a queſtion, on occaſion of theſe and other 
paſſages in Homer, how it comes to pals that the heroes of different 
nations are ſo well acquainted with the ftories and circumſtances-of 


NY 
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Our offers now, illuſtrious prince! receive; 475 
For ſuch an aid what will not Argos give? 
To conquer Troy, with ours thy forces join, 
And count Atrides' faireſt daughter thine. 
Meantime, on farther methods to adviſe 
Come, follow to the fleet thy new allies! 480 
There hear what Greece has on her part to ſay. 
He ſpoke, and dragg'd the gory corſe away. 
This Afius view'd, unable to contain, 
Before his chariot warring on the plain ; 
(His crouded courſers, to his ſquire conſign'd, 
Impatient panted on his neck behind) 486 


each other ? Euſtathius's ſolution 1s no ill one, that the warriours on 
both fides might learn the ſtory of their enemies from the captives 
they took, during the courſe of ſo long a war. P. 


Ver. 477.] I ſuppoſe Ogilby might ſuggeſt theſe rhymes, 


which are not ſuſhciently true for an accurate poet: 


Let us upon the ſame condition en, 
And Agamemnon's daughter ſhall be He. 


Ver. 479. ] Chapman is exact and pointed: 


— — Come therefore, follow me, 
That in our ſhips we may conclude, this roy all match with 
thee. 
But our poet undoubtedly profited again from Ogilby : 


But come along, where farther we'll adviſe: 
The Grecians will not prove thy worlt allies. 


Ver. 485.] In the firſt edition it is, 
His valued courſers : 


which is better than the preſent ambiguous word, ſufficiently repre- 


ented as it is by the verſe that follows, 
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To vengeance riſing with a ſudden ſpring, 

He hop'd the conqueſt of the Cretan king. 
The wary Cretan, as his foe drew near, 

Full on his throat diſcharg'd the forceful ſpear, 
Beneath the chin the point was ſeen to glide, 491 
And glitter'd, extant at the farther fide. 

As when the mountain-oak, or poplar tall, 

Or pine, fit maſt for ſome great admiral, 
Groans to the oft-heav'd ax, with many a wound, 
Then ſpreads alengthof ruin o'erthe ground: 496 
So ſunk proud Aſius in that dreadful day, 

And ſtretch'd before his much-lov'd courſers lay. 


— — 
Ver. 487.] This line is interpolated by the tranſlator, 


Ver. 493.] This fmile runs literally thus in Homer; whereby 
the luxuriance of his tranſlator may be diſcovered : 
He fell, as falls ſome oak, or ſome tall pine, 
Or poplar ; which for ſhip-wood artiſts he 
With axes newly-tharpened, on the hills. 


Ver. 494.] An imitation of a well known paſſage in the Para- 
diſe Loft, book i. 292: 
His ſpear, to equal which the talleſt pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the maff 
Of Jome great ammiral, were but a wand, 
He walk'd with 


The rudiments of which ch our great bard might glean 
from Cowley, David iii. 393: 


His ſpear the trunk was of a lofty tree, 
Which nature meant ſome tall ſhip's maſt ſhould be. 


I fince obſerve this imitation to be pointed out by Dr, Johnſon. 


Ver. 495.] Dacier, in the ſame ſtrain of exaggeration + 
* Comme un haut chene - tombe avec un grand bruit,” 
14 


. 
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He grinds the duſt diſtain'd with ſtreaming gore, 


And, fierce in death, lies foaming on the ſhore. 
Depriv'd of motion, ſtiff with ſtupid fear, 501 
Stands all aghaſt his trembling charioteer, 
Nor ſhuns the foe, nor turns the ſteeds away, 
But falls transfix'd, an unreſiſting prey: 
Pierc'd by Antilochus, he pants beneath Foz 
The ſtately car, and labours out his breath. 
Thus Afius* ſteeds (their mighty maſter gone) 
Remain the prize of Neſtor's youthful ſon. 
Stabb'd at the ſight, Deiphobus drew nigh, 509 
And made, with force, the vengeful weapon fly. 
The Cretan ſaw; and ſtooping, caus'd to glance 
From his ſlope ſhield the diſappointed lance. 


—ꝛ—ꝛ—:,ĩMͤ— 


Ver. 499.] This couplet is ſpun from zhree words of his 
author, graſping the bloody duff, In the ſame manner Ogilby has, 


Biting 1n death's convulſions the ground ; 
But Hobbes very properly, 

Graſping with both his hands the bloudy duſt. 
Ver. 505.] This is borrowed from Chapman: 


— — ——- ind downe, his ſad corſe fell beneath 
The richly. builded chariot, there /abourirg ont his breath. 
And I ſhall quote Ogilby to ſhew the deviations and omiſſions of 
our tranſlator ; nor is his verſion deſpicable here: 


Him with a ſpear Antilochus affail'd ; 

Although of ſteel, his breaft-plate nought avail'd ; 
The point a paſſage through his bowels found: 
He from his chariot tumbled on the ground; 
Whilſt Neſtor's fon his beautecus ſteeds did get, 
And from the Trojans drove them to the fleet. 


Ver. 511. The Cretan ſaw ; and ſtooping, &c.] Nothing could 
paint in a more lively manner this whole action, and every circum- 
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| Beneath the ſpacious targe, (a blazing round, 


Thick with bull-hides and brazen orbits bound, 


On his rais'd arm by two ſtrong braces ſtay'd)515 
He lay collected in defenſive ſhade. 


Ober his ſafe head the jav'lin idly ſung, 


And on the tinkling verge more faintly rung. 
Ev'n then, the ſpear the vig'rous arm confeſt, 
And pierc'd, obliquely, king Hypſenor's breaſt5zo 


Warm'd in his liver, to the ground it bore 


The chief, his people's guardian now no more! 


Not unattended (the proud Trojan cries ) 
Nor unrevenged, lamented Aſius lies: 


tance of it, than the following lines. There is the poſture of Ido. 
meneus upon ſeeing the lance fly towards him ; the lifting the ſhield 
obliquely to turn it aſide; the arm diſcovered in that poſition ; the 
form, compoſition, materials, and ornaments of the ſhield diſtinctly 
ſpecified ; the flight of the dart over it; the ſound of it firſt as it 
flew, then as it fell; and the decay of that ſound on the edge of 
the buckler, which being thinner than the other parts, rather tink- 
led than rung, eſpecially when the firſt force of the ſtroke was ſpent 
on the orb of it. All this in the compals of fo few lines, in which 


every word is an image, is ſomething more beautifully particular, 
than IJ remember to have met with in any poet. 


Ver. 519.] Ogilby is faithful, and, with ſome correction, 
good ; but far inferior with every aid to the ſupreme elegance of 
Pope: 

Yet not in vain the well-aim'd javelin flew 

From his ſtrong hand, but good Hypſenor flew, 
Deep in his liver fx'd, He falls, he dies: 

When loudly thus th' inſulting victor cries, 


Ver. 523.] There is a ſufficient reſemblance, though gene- 
ral, to Chapman's verſion to fix a charge of imitation on our poet: 
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For thee, tho? hell's black portals ſtand diſplay'd, 
This mate ſhall joy thy melancholy ſhade. 526 
Heart-piercing anguiſh, at the haughty boaſt, 
Touch'd ev'ry Greek, but Neſtor's ſon the moſt. 
Griev'd as he was, his pious arms attend, 
And his broad buckler ſhields his ſlaughter'd 
friend; 530 
Till ſad Meciſtheus and Alaſtor bore 
His honour'd body to the tented ſhore. 
Nor yet from fight Idomeneus withdraws ; 
Reſolv'd to periſh in his country's cauſe, 
Or find ſome foe, whom heav'n and he ſhall doom 
To wail his fate in death's eternal gloom. 536 
He ſees Alcathous in the front aſpire: 
Great Æſyetes was the hero's fire ; 


Now Aſus lies not unrevenged, nor doth his ſpirit want 

The joy I wiſh it; though it be, now ent'ring the ſtrong gate 

Of mightie Pluto: ſince this hand hath ſent him down à mate. 
Ver. 527.] An exquifite couplet with the rhymes of Ogilby: 


The Greeks were vext to hear this Trojan boaſt ; 
Antilochus ſtorm'd, whom it concerned oft. 


A fine ſpecimen of moſt arduous tranſmutation, dung to gold! 
but our author, like Virgil, knew how to employ the moſt inglorious 
writers to his own advantage, Virgil and Pope are two of the 
fineſt poets, and the moſt indiſcriminate univerſal imitators of their 
predeceſſors, in the univerſe, 


Ver. 531.] More fully to his author, thus: 


Till, deeply groaning, to the tented ſhore 
His corſe Meciſtheus and Alaſtor bore. 


Ver. 537.] The deſcription in the next cight verſes is turned 
from the original with inimitable addreſs, and 1s, in my opinion, 
incomparably beautiful, 
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His ſpouſe Hippodame, divinely fair, 
Anchiſes' eldeſt hope, and darling care; .540 
Who charm'd her parent's and her huſband'sheart, 


With beauty, ſenſe, and ev'ry work of art: 
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He once, of Ilion's youth, the lovelieſt boy, 
The faireſt ſhe, of all the fair of Troy. 


By Neptune now the hapleſs hero dies, 545 

Who covers with a cloud thoſe beauteous eyes, 

And fetters every limb: yet bent to meet 

His fate he ſtands ; nor ſhuns the lance of Crete. 

Fixt as ſome column, or deep-rooted oak, 

(While the winds ſleep) his breaſt receiv'd the 
{troke. | 550 

— — 
Ver. 541.] Thus Ogilby: 


— do ewone her parents hearts 
With beauty, wit, and {kill in curious arts, 


Ver. 543. He once of Ilion's youth, the Ioveli:ft boy. | Some ma- 


nuſcripts, after theſe words, dhe - #4 Tpoy £02444, inſert the three 
following verſes : 


Dei, *A3lnwopidecs Trae prey e ITzvbooy vics 

Tia picks 0 d Tpwos guild pro iH iA 

Eus id M £ixe, U u d AH wb ©> ; 
which I have not tranſlated, as not thinking them genuine. Mr. 
Barnes is of the ſame opinion. F 


Ver. 545.] More clearly and accurately thus: 


By Neptune's aid the hapleſs hero dies : 

T he god with darkneſs dims thoſe radiant eyes; 
And binds thoſe beauteous limbs: canſtrain'd to meet 

His fate, he ſtands, and waits the lance of Crete, 


Ver. 549.] Thus Ogilby : 
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Before the pond”rous ſtroke his corſelet yields, 
Long us'd to ward the death in fighting fields. 
The riven armour ſends a jarring ſound : 

His lab'ring heart heaves with ſo ſtrong a bound 
The long lance ſhakes, and vibrates in thewound: 


Faſt- flowing from its ſource, as prone he lay, 556 

Life's purple tide impetuous guſh'd away. 
Then Idomen, inſulting o'er the {lain : 

Behold, Deiphobus! nor vaunt in vain. 


But like a pillar, or a ſtanding at, 
Juſt on his boſome he receiv'd the flroke. 


Ver. 554. His lab'ring heart heaves with ſo ſtrong a bound, 

T he long lance ſhakes, and wibrates in the wound.) - 
We cannot read Homer without obſerving a wonderful variety in 
the wounds and manner of dying. Some of theſe wounds are painted 
with very ſingular circumſtances, and thoſe of uncommon art and 
beauty. This paſſage is a maſter-piece in that way; Alcathous is 
pierced into the heart, which throbs with ſo ſtrong a pulſe, that the 
motion is communicated even to the diſtant end of the ſpear, which 
1s vibrated thereby. This circumſtance might appear too bold, and 
the effect beyond nature, were we not informed by the moſt ſkilful 
anatomiſts of the wonderful force of this muſcle, which ſome of 
them computed to be equal to the weight of ſeveral thouſand pounds, 
Lower de corde, Borellus, & alii. P. 


Ogilby riſes here, I think, much above mediocrity ; 
Fix'd in the ſeat of life, the cruel dart 
Shook with the palpitations of his heart. 
Ver. 557.] This couplet is wrought from the following mate- 
rials of his original: 
There Mars repreſt the fury of the ſpear. 


Dacier might ſet the tranſlator's fancy in motion: Juſqu'a ce que 


*« Phomicice fer efit Epuiſe toutes ſes forces avec ſon ſang.” 


Ver. 559.] Better, I think, | 
Behold, Deiphobus ! - vaunt how vain, 
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| zook XIII. HOMER's ILIAD, 61 
Seel on one Greek three Trojan ghoſts attend, 560 
This, my third victim, to the ſhades I ſend. 
* Approaching now, thy boaſted might approve, 
And try the proweſs of the ſeed of Jove. 


From Jove, enamour'd on a mortal dame, 
Great Minos, guardian of his country came: 565 
Deucalion, blameleſs prince! was Minos? heir; 
His firſt-born I, the third from Jupiter: 


O'er ſpacious Crete, and her bold ſons I reign, 


And thence my ſhips tranſport me throꝰ the main: 
Lord of a hoſt, o'er all my hoſt I ſhine, | 
A ſcourge to thee, thy father, and thy line. 

The Trojan heard; uncertain, or to meet 
Alone, with vent'rous arms, the king of Crete; 
Or ſeek auxiliar force: at length decreed 
To call ſome hero to partake the deed, 
Forthwith /Eneas riſes to his thought: 
For him, in Troy's remoteſt lines he ſought ; 
Where he, incens'd at partial Priam, ſtands, 
And ſees ſuperior poſts in meaner hands. 


579 


575 


Ver. 570.] This verſe is a redundancy of the tranſlator, 


Ver. 578. Incens'd at partial Priam, &c.] Homer here gives 


the reaſon why ZEneas did not fight in the foremoſt ranks, It wag 
againſt his inclination that he ſerved Priam, and he was rather 
engaged by honour and reputation to aſſiſt his country, than by any 
diſpoſition to aid that prince. This paſſage is purely hiſtorical, 


and the ancients have preſerved to us a tradition which ſerves to ex- 


plain it. They ſay that Æneas became ſuſpected by Priam, on 


account of an oracle which propheſied he ſhould in proceſs of time 
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To him, ambitious of ſo great an aid, 580 


The bold Deiphobus approach'd, and ſaid: 
Now, Trojan prince, employ thy pious arms, 
If e'er thy boſom felt fair Honour's charms. 


rule over the Trojans. The king therefore ſhewed him no great 
degree of eſteem or conſideration, with deſign to diſcredit, and 
render him deſpicable to the people. Euſtathius. This envy of 
Priam, and this report of the oracle, are mentioned by Achilles to 
Eneas in the twentieth book, ver. 179: 
2 Jup%s | to; maxirachu dr, 

Ehre tunes Tpwio oy aue feu inves, 

T 786 ner; 3 &TH? £6X.6y a api. 

Odro T8&1ixd 14 Thin ifas is x Fact, 

E;o%6 Verę of wells. 
(See ver. 216, &c. of the tranſlation.) And Neptune in the ſame 
bock, ver. 306: 

Hon yag Teizwer yarmr nx0yc: Keoriar, 

Nov d dh Alvi Bin Tędsc Ty re, 

Kal wid w, Tei x5 prrTTT08 . 


In the tranſlation, ver. 355, &c. 


I ſhall conclude this note with the character of Eneas, as it is 
drawn by Philoſtratus, wherein he makes mention of the ſame tra- 
dition. ZAneas (ſays this author) was inferior to Hector in 
s battle only, in all elſe equal, and in prudence ſuperior. He was 
«* hkewiſe ſkilful in whatever related to the gods, and conſcious of 
ic what deſtiny had reſerved for him after the taking of Troy. In- 
capable of fear, never diſcompoſed, and particularly poſſeſſing 
« himſelf in the article of danger. Hector is reported to have been 
called the hand, and Æneas the head of the 'Trojans; and the latter 
« more advantaged their affairs by his caution, than the former by 
ec his fury. Theſe two heroes were much of the ſame age, and the 
« {ame ſtature: the air of Æneas had ſomething in it leſs bold and 
« forward, but at the ſame time more fixed and conſtant.“ Phi- 
loſtrat, Heroic, Pe 

Ver. 580.] The purport of this verſe is not in Homer, but was 
ſuggeſted to our tranſlator by the ſubſequent glories of Aneas, 
in the hands of another prince in poetry, 


Ver. 582.] A correQion of Ogilby, who is cloſe to his author, 


7 
voor xi. HOME R''s ILIAD. 63 
Alcathous dies, thy brother and thy friend! 584 


Come, and the warrior's lov'd remains defend. 
Beneath his cares thy early youth was train'd, 
One table fed you, and one roof contain'd. 

This deed to fierce Idomeneus we owe; 
Haſte, and revenge it on th' inſulting foe. 

” Fneas heard, and for a ſpace reſign'd 590 
To tender pity all his manly mind; 

Then riſing in his rage, he burns to fight: 
The Greek awaits him, with collected might. 
As the fell boar on ſome rough mountain's head, 
ZArm'd with wild terrours, and to ſlaughter bred, 
When the loud ruſticks riſe, and ſhout from far, 596 
Attends the tumult, and expects the war; 

0 N —¼s ĩ rm 


will ſhew our obligations to the fine invention and delicate feeling 
pt our tranſlator in the execution of this ſpeech : 


Great prince and /exator / thy kinſman aid, 
If aught of tenderneſs thy breaſt pervade ; 

To fave thy lov'd Alcathous, follow me: 
He, who ſo kindly fed and fondled thee, 

A helpleſs child, lies bleeding on the plain, 
By ſtern Idomeneus' javelin ſlain, 


Ver. 587.] Nothing in poetry can be more delicious than good 
Ferſes of this conſtruction; and the moſt incurious reader muſt 
recollect a great variety of this kind in our author's writings, of 
exquiſite felicity, Let the firſt, that recurs to memory, ſuffice for 


an example on this occaſion, from the E/ay on Man, iii. 153. where 
the whole paſſage is inſpiration itſelf : 


The ſame his table, and the ſame his bed: 
No murder cloath'd him, and no murder fed. 


Ver, 593.] His original would preſcribe, 
The Greek, 0 timorous boy ! collect bis might. 
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64 HOME R's ILIAD. Book x11, 
O'er his bent back the briſtly horrours riſe, 


Fires ſtream in light'ning from his ſanguine eyes, 
His foaming tuſks both dogs and men engage, 600 
But moſt his hunters rouſe his mighty rage: 
So ſtood Idomeneus, his jav'lin ſhook, 

And met the Trojan with a low'ring look. 
Antilochus, Deipyrus were near, 

The youthful offspring of the God of war, 60; 
Merion, and Aphareus, in field renown'd: 
To theſe the warriour ſent his voice around. 
Fellows in arms! your timely aid unite ; 


Lo, great Eneas ruſhes to the fight:  «Gg. 


Sprung from a God, and more than mortal bold ; 
He freſh in youth, and I in arms grown old. 
Elſe ſhould this hand, this hour, decide the ſtrife, 
The great diſpute, of glory, or of life. 


- 


Ver, 599. Chapman has, 


— — ſets fire on his red eyes. 


Ver. 601.] This exception, not warranted by his author, throw: | 
a coldneſs, I think, on the fire and energy of the paſſage. It might 


poſſibly be ſuggeſted by an expreſſion in Dacier: Et ſe preparc 
A eEcarter /es plus hardis,” More accurately thus 


He-awhets his tuſks, flands eager ts engage 
Of dogs and hunters the united rage. 


But he ſeems to have turned an eye on Ogilby : 


His eyes dart fire, his foamy tuſts he whets, _ 
Then fiercely both on hounds and huntſmen ſets, 


Ver. 610.] The former clauſe of this verſe is not in Homer. 
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3 
4 He ſpoke, and all as with one ſoul ey 'd; 
Their lifted bucklers caſt a dreadful ſhade 615 
Around the chief. /Eneas too demands 

EZ Th aſſiſting forces of his native bands: 
2 Paris, Deiphobus, Agenor join; 
: (Co-aids and captains of the Trojan line) 
In order follow all th? embody'd train; 620 
: Like Ida's flocks proceeding o'er the plain; 
Before his fleecy care, erect and bold, 
* Stalks the proud ram, the father of the fold: 
With joy the ſwain ſurveys them, as he leads 
70 the cool fountains, thro' the well-known 


meads, 625 


| 2 Ver. 3 Like 1da's flocks, &c.] Homer, whether he treats of 
the cuſtoms of men or beaſts, is always a faithful interpreter of 

4 nature. When ſheep leave the paſture and drink freely, it is a cer. 

© tain ſign, that they have ſound good paſturage, and that they are all 
© ſound; it is therefore upon this account, that Homer ſays the ſhep- 
a herd rejoices. Homer, we find, well underſtood what Ariſtotle 
3 many ages after him remarked, viz. that ſheep grow fat by drinking, 
T This therefore is the reaſon, why ſhepherds are accuſtomed to give 
[ their flocks a certain quantity of ſalt every five days in the ſummer, 
1 that they may by this means drink the more freely. Euſtathius. P. 


* Theſe five pleaſing verſes are conſtructed from leſs than two of 
his original, whoſe literal meaning the coarſe and ludicrous verſion 
== of Chapman will IE exhibit ; 


me - as after bellwethers 


The 3 51 flocks follow to their drinke; % which fight the ſhep- 
herd cheres, 
VOL, IV, F 
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So joys /Eneas, as his native band, 
Moves on in rank, and ſtretches o'er the land. 
Round dead Alcathous now the battle roſe ; 

On ev'ry ſide the ſteely circle grows; 

Now batter'd breaſt-plates and hack'd helmets 
ring, 630 

And o'er their heads unheeded javelins ſing. 

Above the reſt, two tow' ring chiefs appear, 

There great Idomeneus, /Eneas here. 

Like Gods of war, diſpenſing fate, they ſtood, 

And burn'd to drench the ground with mutual 
blood. 635 

The Trojan weapon whizz'd along in air, 

The Cretan ſaw, and ſhun'd the brazen ſpear : 


| mmm monomer * 


Ver. 626.] This diſtich is, in my opinion, as infipid as it is 


inaccurate, Accept a verbal tranſlation : 


Thus in his boſom joy'd Zneas' mind, 
On viewing ſuch a croud of followers round: 


or a ſupplement to Ogilby : 


Such chearing joys Zneas breaſt invade, 
To ſee ſuch followers thronging to his aid. 


Ver. 628. ] Or thus, in terms ſomewhat more expreſſive of his 
zuthor: 
Round dead Alcathous now the warriors cloſe; 
Projecting lances riſe in ſpiry rows: 
Their hollow breaſt- plates hideous rang, and loud, 
With javelins brandiſh d mutual through the croud, 


; Ver. 635.] Chapman is not unlike : 


But two of them, paſt all the reſt, had ſtrong deſire to ſhed 
The blood of either. 
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gent from an arm ſo ſtrong, the miſſive wood 


Stuck deep in earth, and quiver'd where it ſtood, 


But Oenomas receiy'd the Cretan's ſtroke, 640 


The forceful ſpear his hollow corſelet broke, 


It ripp'd his belly with a ghaſtly wound, 
And roll'd the ſmoking entrails to the ground. 


Stretch'd on the plain, he ſobs away his breath, 
And furious, graſps the bloody duſt in death. 645 
The victor from his breaſt the weapon tears; 
His ſpoils he could not, for theſhow'r of ſpears. 
Tho' now unfit an active war to wage, 
Heavy with cumb'rous arms, {tiff with cold age, 


0 - 


Ver. 638.] Thus, more faithfully : 
Launch'd from his flurdy arm, the fruſtrate wood 
Stuck deep in earth, and quiver'd where it ſtood, 
Ver. 642.] This is contrary to his author. Thus? 


It gor'd his belly with a ghaſtly wound ; 
He fell; and, dying, graſpt the bloody ground: 


and the next couplet may now be ſpared, as an abſolute ſuperfluity, 
without the leaſt treachery to his original. Dacier miſled our poet 
on this occaſion, whoſe verſion he has ſcrupulouſly followed: Qui 


* — lui fit une fi large bleſſure, que toutes ſes entrailles ſortirent 
* dans le moment.“ 


Ver. 648.] Our poet is neither exact to the expreſſions of his 


author, nor perfectly faithful to his ſenſe in this paſſage. I would 
| 1 the following adjuſtment, with the help of Ogilby ; 
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Nor could he now, through age enfeebling, run 
To fetch a brandiſh'd lance, or lances ſhun ; 
His ſtiffen'd limbs, unequal to the courſe, 
In ſtanding fight alone maintain their force, 

F 2 
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His liſtleſs limbs unable for the courſe; 650 
In ſtanding fight he yet maintains his force: 
Till faint with labour, and by foes repell'd, 
His tir'd, flow ſteps, he drags from off the field. 
Deiphobus beheld him as he paſt, 


And, fir'd with hate, a parting javelin caſt: 65; 


The javelin err'd, but held its courſe along, 
And, pierc'd Aſcalaphus, the brave and young: 


The ſon of Mars fell gaſping on the ground, 
And gnaſh'd the duſt all bloody with his wound. 


Nor knew the furious father of his fall, 660 


High-thron'd amidſt the great Olympian hall, 


Ver. 655. And, fir d with hate.] Homer does not tell us the 
occaſion of this hatred ; but fince his days, Simonides and Ibycus 
write, that Idomeneus and Deiphobus were rivals, and both in 
love with Helen. This very well agrees with the ancient tradition 
which Euripides and Virgil have followed: for after the death of 
Paris, they tell us ſhe was eſpouſed to Deiphobus. Euſtathius. P. 


Ver. 656.] Our poet gives ſcope to his invention here beyond 


the traces of his maſter. This attempt is conformable to the 
original: | 

This ſpear err'd alſo, but the fon of Mars 

Smote in the ſhoulder, bold Aſcalaphus, 

With furious force: he, falling, graſpt the duſt. 


Ver. 660.] A compound, authoriſed by Milton, would bring 
this verſe to more reſemblance of it's model : 


Nor knew the hud-voic'd father of his fall: 
for who does not remember that glowing paſſage of the Penſeroſo? 


There let the pealing organ blow 
Ta the full. voic d quire below. 
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On golden clouds th' immortal ſynod ſat; 
Detain'd from bloody war by Jove and Fate. 


Now, where in duſt the breathleſs hero lay, 
For ſlain Aſcalaphus commenc'd the fray. 665 
Deiphobus to ſeize his helmet flies, 

And from his temples rends the glitt'ring prize; 


Valiant as Mars, Meriones drew near, 


And on his loaded arm diſcharg'd his ſpear: 
He drops the weight, diſabled with the pain; 670 
The hollow helmet rings againſt the plain. 
Swift as a vulture leaping on his prey, 

From his torn arm the Grecian rent away 

The reeking javelin, and rejoin'd his friends. 


His wounded brother good Polites tends; 675 
Around his waiſt his pious arms he threw, 
And from the rage of combat gently drew: 


— ͤ — ̃ä — 
Ver. 670.] Literally thus: 


. from his hand 
The tall helm tumbling ſounded on the ground: 


but Ogilby before our poet had rendered, 


From his z«umb'd finger: falls the glittering caſk 
Upon the ground. 


Ver. 674.] Here alſo he ſeems to have gleaned a hint from 
Ogilby : 


Like a fierce vultur in he flies, and avarm 
Pluck'd out the javelin from his wounded arm. 


Ver. 677.] More conformably to his original, 
And from the din of combat gently drew: 


T3 
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Him his ſwift courſers, on his ſplendid car 
Rapt from the leſſ'ning thunder of the war; 679 
To Troy they drove him, groaning from the ſhore, 
And ſprinkling, as he paſt, the ſands with gore. 
Meanwhile freſh ſlaughter bathes the ſanguine 


ground, 
Heaps fall on heaps, and heaven and earth reſound. 
Bold Aphareus by great /Eneas bled ; 684 


As tow'rd the chief he turn'd his daring head, 
He pierc'd his throat; the bending head, depreſt 
Beneath his helmet, nods upon his breaſt ; 

His ſhield revers'd o'er the fall'n warriour lies; 
And everlaſting ſlumber ſeals his eyes. 
Antilochus, as 'Thobn turn'd him round, 690 


Tranſpierc'd his back with a diſhoneſt wound: 


CE 
but, as the word drew ſeems unſuitable to every thing but the 
rhyme, I would alter the couplet thus: 
Around his waiſt his pious arms he fored, 
And from the dia of battle gently led. 
Ver, 678.] More accurately thus: 
Where his ſwift courſers aud his ſplendid car 
| Stood with their keeper in the rear of war, 
Ver. 682.] Homer ſays literally, 
The reſt fought on; and ceaſeleſs clamour roſe ; 
but Ogilby : 
Whilſt they fight on, and clamour ſcales the ſkies. 


Ver. 688.] Ogilby is more agreeable to his original than Pope; 


and, with a little chaſtiſement, ſeems unexceptionable ; 


Down with his fenking head dropt helm and ſhield ; 
And Death his eyes in night eternal ſeal'd. 


Soor x11 HOMER's ILIAD. 77 


The hollow vein that to the neck extends 


Along the chine, his eager javelin rends: 
Supine he falls, and to his ſocial train 694 


Spreads his imploring arms, but ſpreads in vain. 
Th' exulting victor, leaping where he lay, 
From his broad ſhoulders tore the ſpoils away ; 
His time obſerv'd; for clos'd by foes around, 
On all fides thick, the peals of arms reſound, 
His ſhield emboſs'd, the ringing ſtorm ſuſtains, 700 
But he impervious and untouch'd remains. 
(Great Neptune's care preſerv'd from hoſtilerage 
This youth, the joy of Neſtor's glorious age) 
In arms intrepid, with the firſt he fought, 
Fac'd ev'ry foe, and ev'ry danger ſought; 705 
His winged lance, reſiſtleſs as the wind, 
Obeys each motion of the maſter's mind, 


Ver. 692.] Homer ſays ſimply the vein, but Chapman has, 
Let flie, and cut zhe hollow weine, that runs up to his necke. 


Ver. 697.] Our poet was not aware of the propriety of the 
Greek tenſe in this paſſage, which only implies an attempt, and an 
unfiniſhed action. But Antilochus ſprang upon him, and was 


„taking the armour from his ſhoulders, as he lookt about him.“ 
Hobbes ſeems to have been aware of this : 


And down he fell. Antilochus ftept in 
* To ſtrip him: 
nor did it eſcape Dacier and Cowper, whom the reader may conſult, 
Ver. 700.] This metaphor is not Homer's, but that of the 


French tranſlator :- „Dans un moment il eſt environnẽ de Troy ens 
% qui font pleuvoir ſur lui aue grele de dards.“ 
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72 HOMER's ILIA D. nook x111. 


Reſtleſs it flies, impatient to be free, 
And meditates the diſtant enemy. 
The ſon of Aſius, Adamas drew near, 710 


And ſtruck his target with the brazen ſpear, 


Fierce in his front: but Neptune wards the blow, 
And blunts the javelin of th' eluded foe. 


In the broad buckler half the weapon ſtood ; 
Splinter'd on earth flew half the broken wood. 
Diſarm'd, he mingled in the Trojan crew; 716 
But Merion's ſpear o'ertook him as he flew, 
Deep in the belly's rim an ent'rance found, 
Whereſharp the pang, and mortal is the wound, 
Bending he fell, and doubled to the ground, 120 


Ver, 708.] Ogilby is altogether accurate, and indeed ſuperiour 
on this occaſion, even in elegance, to our author: 


His time obſerving when his launce to throw, 

Or hand to hand aſſault ſome daring foe, 
And I would propoſe the following ſubſtitution for the preceding 
couplet of our author, which is beautiful, but not expreſſive of the 
Greek : 


Through the hot fight his ſpear no reſpite knew; 
But, quivering, with inceſſant vigour flew, 


Ver. 712.] The former part of this verſe is redundant and 
ſuperfluous, I would compriſe another ſentiment of his author, 
thus: 

The God denied his life : he wards the blow —, 


Ver. 714.] Ogilby is accurately faithful: 
Like a burnt take, half tuck upon his ſhield ; 
The other half lay broken in the field. 

Ver. 719.] Homer ſays literally, 

Where Mars moſt anguiſh gives to wretched man : 
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x Lay panting. Thus an ox, in fetters ty'd, 
While death's ſtrong pangs diſtend his lab'ring 
fide, 

His bulk enormous on the field diſplays; 

His heaving heart beats thick, as ebbing life 
decays. 


ſo that our poet was indebted to Dacier's tranſlation : Od les 
% Bleures ſont les plus douloureuſes & les plus mortelles,” 


Ver. 720. Bending he fell, and doubled to the Ground, 
Lay panting. J The original is, 


a tone Or Tre der 
Hera 
The verſification repreſents the ſhort broken pantings of the dying 
warriour, in the ſhort ſudden break at the ſecond ſyllable of the 
ſecond line. And this beauty 1s, as it happens, preciſely copied in 
the Engliſh. It is not often that a tranſlator can do this juſtice to 
Homer, but he muſt be content to imitate theſe graces and pro- 


prieties at more diſtance, by endeavouring at ſomething parallel, 
though not the ſame. | 


Ver. 722.] All this is the fancy of our tranſlator : Ogilby 
exhibits, and not contemptibly, the whole mile, as it exiſts in 

Homer: 

As when an ox ſtrong ſhepherds from a hill, 

With cordage ty'd, hale down againſt his will ; 


but Mr. Cowper alone has done juſtice to his author, whoſe elegant 
performance I ſhall quote on this occaſion : 


There enter'd deep the weapon : down he fell, 
And in the duſt lay panting, as an ox 

Among the mountains pants, by peaſants bound 
In twiſted thongs, and dragg'd perforce along : 
So panted dying Adamas, but ſoon 

Ceaſt; for Meriones, approaching, pluckt 
The weapon forth; and darkneſs veil'd his eyes. 


I have taken the liberty of making an alteration in two words, to 


& baniſh a grammatical impropriety. 
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74 HOMER's ILIAD. 


The ſpear, the conqu'ror from his body drew, 32; 
And death's dim ſhadows ſwam before his view. 
Next brave Deipyrus in duſt was laid: 

King Helenus wav'd high the Thracian blade, 
And ſmote his temples, with an arm ſo ſtrong, 
The helm fell off, and roll'd amid the throng : 330 
There, for ſome luckier Greek it reſts a prize; 
For dark in death the god-like owner lies! 
With raging grief great Menelaus burns, 

And fraught with vengeance, to the victor turns ; 
That ſhook the pondꝰ rous lance, in act to throw; 
And this ſtood adverſe with the bended bow : 736 


— —e— 
5 
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Ver. 727. ] More exactly, with this tranſpoſition and correction: 


Next by king Helenus' h»ge Thracian blade 
The brave Deipyras in duſt was laid. 


Ver. 728. King Helenus. | The appellation of king was not 
anciently confined to thoſe only who bore the ſovereign dignity, but 
applied alſo to others. There was in the iſland of Cyprus a whole 
order of officers called kings, whoſe buſineſs it was to receive the 
relations of informers, concerning all that happened in the iſland, 
and to regulate affairs accordingly. Euſtathius. F. 


Ver. 732.] The epithet god: lite is unauthoriſed by Homer, 
and appears to me unſeaſonable here. Homer ſays literally, 


Some Greek in battle took it as it roll'd 
Cloſe by his feet. Black night o'er-ſpread his eyes: 


ſo that our poet plainly was indebted to Ogilby for his turn of 
expreſſion : 


Which, ſnatch d up, prov'd ſome greedy ſoldier's prize ; 
Whilſt Death's cold fingers clos'd his dying eyes. 


Ver. 735.] Chapman gives his original without mutilation, 
in the ſimplicity of detail: 


_ . 2 
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Sobk x11, HOMER's ILIA D. 735 
Full on his breaſt the Trojan arrow fell, 

But harmleſs bounded from the plated ſteel. 
As on ſome ample barn's well-harden'd floor, 
(The winds collected at each open door) 740 
While the broad fan with force is whirl'd around, 
Light leaps the golden grain, reſulting from the 
| ground: 

So from the ſteel that guards Atrides? heart, 
Repell'd to diſtance flies the bounding dart. 


Atrides, watchful of th' unwary toe, 745 
Pierc'd with his lance the hand that graſp'd the 
bow, 
— 


— — Atrides griev'd to ſee | 
That fake; Sy threatning, ſhooke a lance at Hellenus ; and he 
A bow half drew at him: at once, out flew both ſhaft and lance: 
The lance Atrides curets ſtrooke, and far away did glance. 


Ver. 739. As on ſome ample barn's wwell-harden'd floor. ] We 
ought not be ſhocked at the frequency of theſe ſimilies taken from 
the ideas of a rural life. In early times, before politeneſs had 
raiſed the eſteem of arts ſubſervient to luxury, above thoſe neceſſary 
to the ſubſiſtence of mankind ; agriculture was the employment of 
perſons of the greateſt eſteem and diſtinction. We ſee, in ſacred 
hiſtory, princes buſy at ſheep-ſhearing; and in the time of the 
Roman common-wealth, a diftator taken from the plough. Where- 
fore it ought not to be wondered at, that alluſions and compariſons 
of this kind are frequently uſed by ancient heroic writers, as well 
to raiſe, as illuſtrate their defcriptions. But ſince theſe arts are 
fallen from their ancient dignity, and become the drudgery of the 
loweſt people, the images of them are likewiſe ſonk into meanneſs, 
and without this confideration muſt appear to common readers 
unworthy to have place in epic poems, It was perhaps through top 
much deference to ſuch taſtes, that Chapman omitted this ſimile 

in his tranſlation, P, 
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76 HOMER's ILIAD. Book xnr. 


And nail'd it to the eugh: the wounded hand 
Trail'd the long lance that mark'd with blood 
the ſand: 


But good Agenor gently from the wound 

The ſpear ſollicits, and the bandage bound; 750 
A ſling's ſoft wool, ſnatch'd from a ſoldier's fide, 
At once the tent and ligature ſupply'd. 


— 
Ver. 747. ] Here a line of the original is paſſed over, as follows: 


He to the crouded ranks retir'd from death. 


Ver. 751. A fling's ſoft wool, ſnatch'd from a ſoldier's fide, 
At once the tent and ligature ſupply d.] 


The words of the original are theſe ; 
Aorw d Furl dic to pp ei; eawrw 
E@wdby, 1 gc ol Hep Axt wife Auan, 

This paſſage, by the commentators ancient and modern, ſeems rightly 
underſtood in the ſenſe expreſſed in this tranſlation : the word o@#9ry 
properly ſignifying a ing; which (as Euſtathius obſerves from an 
old ſcholiaſt) was anciently made of woollen ftrings. Chapman alone 
difſents from the common interpretation, boldly pronouncing that 
flings are no where mentioned in the Iliad, without giving any 
reaſon for his opinion. He therefore tranſlates the word 0419-14 a 
ſcarf, by no other authority but that he ſays, it was a fitter thing 
to hang a wounded arm in, than a ſling ; and very prettily wheedles 
his reader into this opinion by a moſt gallant imagination, that -i: 
Squire might carry this ſcarf about him as a favour of his own or of 
his maſter's miſtreſs. But for the uſe he has found for this ſcarf, 
there is not any pretence from the original; where it is only ſaid 
the wound was bound up, without any mention of hanging the 
arm. After all, he is hard put to it in his tranſlation ; for being 
reſolved to a ſcarf, and obliged to mention woo/, we are left 
entirely at a loſs to know from whence he got the latter. 


A like paſſage. recurs near the end of this book, where the 
poet ſays, the Locrians went to war without ſhield or ſpear, only 


armed, 
ToZoio's PPT) $9 5pope 5196 4e. Ver. 71 6. 
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” poOk XIII. HOME R's ILIA D. 77 


N Behold! Piſander, urg'd by fate's decree, 

5 Springs thro' the ranks to fall, and fall by thee, 
Great Menelaiis! To enhance thy fame; 355 
i High- tow' ring in the front, the warriour came. 
Firſt the ſharp lance was by Atrides thrown ; 

/ The lance far diſtant by the winds was blown. 
Nor pierc'd Piſander thro* Atrides? ſhield; 
Piſander's ſpear fell ſhiver'd on the field. 760 


Which laſt expreſſion, as all the commentators agree, ſignifies a 
ling, though the word o$99% is not uſed, Chapman here like- 
= wiſe without any authority, difſents from the common opinion; 
but very inconſtant in his errours, varies his miſtake, and affures us, 
this expreſſion is the true peripbraſis of a light kind of armour, called a 
jack, which all our archers uſed to ſerve in of old, and which were 


ever quilted with wool. P. 


Chapman ſays accurately, 


of 8 r SAS So - n * 
** . * #3 * A * 
r 


- — 3 ubich his ſir 
Had readie for him: 
and Ogilby: 
Which his attendant had. 
* Hobbes too with no leſs accuracy: 


And in a woollen bandage wrapt it round, 
Which in his hand a /ervant held hard by. 


| Our poet follows Dacier : “ Il bande la plage avec le tiſſu d'une 
* fronde que portoit z de ſes ſoldats.”” 


Ver. 754.] Thus Ogilby : | 
that he, 


O! Menelaus, ſo might fall by thee. 


: Ver. 760.] He ſhould have written, not ved, as of a plate 
of metal flying into pieces, but broken, the ſtrong iron point having 
= ſeparated from the wooden ſhaft, 
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78 HOMER's ILIAD. Book x111, 


Not ſo diſcourag'd, to the future blind, 
Vain dreams of conqueſt {well his haughty mind; 


Dauntleſs he ruſhes where the Spartan lord 


Likelight'ning brandiſh'd his far-beaming ſword, 
His left arm high oppos'd the ſhining ſhield : 565 
His right, beneath, the cover'd pole-ax held; 
(An olive's cloudy grain the handle made, 

Diſtinct with ſtuds; and brazen was the blade) 


Ver. 761.] This is a miſrepreſentation of his author, in oppoſi- 
tion to his predeceſſors. Ogilby's verſion will ſufficiently ſhew the 
ſenſe of Homer : 


— — — Piſander's ſpear 
Broke on his ſhield, and no impreſſion made; 
Yet he with hop'd-for victory was glad. 


We might adjuſt our poet to his author thus: 
He, though his ſpear fell broken on the field, 
Yet fondly bop d it ſped, The Spartan lord 
Ver. 764.] Homer ſays literally, | 


Atrides drew his ſilver- ſtudded ſword, 
And ſprang upon Piſander: 


but our poet follows Ogilby in amplification ; who has two good 
lines: | 

But ſtern Atrides his ſharp faulchion drew, 

And at him like a winged tempeſt flew. 


Ver. 765.] Theſe four verſes, ſaving two rhymes, are : admirable ; 


nor is Ogilby inelegant : 


Who takes his pole-axe from beneath his ſhield : 
The haft ſmooth olive, and the head well-Reel'd. 


Ver. 766. The cover'd pole-ax.] Homer never aſcribes this 
weapon to any but the barbarians, for the battle-ax was not uſed 


in war by the politer nations. It was Gs favourite ent of the 
Amazons. Euſtathius. | Mii 
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” zookx xIII. HOME R“s ILIA D. 79 
This on the helm diſcharg'd a noble blow; 769 


The plume dropp'd nodding to the plain below, 


Shorn from the creſt, Atrides wav'd his ſteel: 


Deep thro” his front the weighty falchion fell; 


The craſhing bones before its force gave way; 


In duſt and blood the groaning hero lay; 


” 
. 
T1717 ͤ ARES Foo ro Inoue to R A * 


> Forc'd from their ghaſtly orbs, and ſpouting gore, 


The clotted eye- balls tumble on the ſhore. 776 
The fierce Atrides ſpurn'd him as he bled, 
Tore off his arms, and loud-exulting, ſaid. 
Thus, Trojans, thus, at length be taught to fear; 


O race perfidious, who delight in war! 780 


A — 
Ver. 773.] Chapman has, 
That all the bones craſbt under it. 


Ver. 774.] His original would dictate, 
In duſt and blood the gorithing hero lay. 


Ver. 779. The ſpeech of Menelaus.] This ſpeech of Menelaug 
over his dying enemy, is very different from thoſe with which Homer. 
frequently makes his heroes inſult the vanquiſh'd, and anſwers very 
well the character of this good-natured prince, Here are no inſult. 
ing taunts, no cruel ſarcaſms, nor any ſporting with the particular 
misfortunes of the dead: the invectives he makes are general, 
ariſing naturally from a remembrance of his wrongs, and being 
almoſt nothing elſe but a recapitulation of them, 'Theſe reproaches 
come moſt juſtly from this prince, as being the only perſon among. 
the Greeks who had received any perſonal injury from the Trojans, 
The apoſtrophe he makes to Jupiter, wherein he complains of his 


= PproteCting a wicked people, has given occaſion to cenſure Homer 


= as guilty of impiety, in making his heroes tax the Gods with 


injuſtice : but fince, in - the former part of his ſpeech, it is 


© expreſoly ſaid, that Jupiter will certainly puniſh the Trojans by the 


deſtruction of their eity for violating the laws of hoſpitality, the 
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80 HOMER's ILIA D. 
Already noble deeds ye have perform'd, 


A princeſs rap'd tranſcends a navy ſtorm'd : 
In ſuch bold feats your impious might approve, 
Without the aſſiſtance, or the fear of Jove. 
The violated rites, the raviſh'd dame, 785 
Our heroes ſlaughter'd, and our ſhips on flame, 
Crimes heap'd on crimes, ſhall bend your glory 
down, 
And whelm in ruins yon” flagitious town. 
O thou, great Father! Lord of earth and ſkies, 
Above the thought of man, ſupremely wiſe! 390 
If from thy hand the fates of mortals flow, 
From whence this favour to an impious foe? 


BOOK XIII. 


— mmm 

latter part ought only to be conſidered as a complaint to Jupiter for 
delaying that vengeance: this reflection being no more than what a 
pious ſuffering mind, grieved at the flouriſhing condition of 
proſperous wickedneſs, might naturally fall into. Not unlike this 
is the complaint of the prophet Jeremiah, ch. xii. ver. 1. Righteous 
art thou, O Lord, when 1 plead with thee : yet let me talk auith thee 
of thy judgments. Wherefore doth the way of the wicked proſper ? 
Wherefore are all they happy that deal wery treacherouſly ? 


Nothing can more fully repreſent the cruelty and injuſtice of the 
Trojans, than the obſervation with which Menelaus finiſhes their 
character, by ſaying, that they have a more ſtrong, conſtant, and 
inſatiable appetite after bloodſhed and rapine, than others have to 
ſatisfy the moſt agreeable pleaſures and natural deſires. P. 


Ver. 783.] This is a ftrange coupler, ſcarcely intelligible, 
and without relation to his author, of whoſe purport Ogilby's 
verſion will convey a very juſt conception : 

Who injur'd me, and wrong return'd for love; 
Nor fear'd the wrath of hoſpitable Jove. 


Ver. 792.] I would ſupplant this vicious expreſſion from whence 
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| Book xIII. HOMER's ILIAD. 81 
A godleſs crew, abandon'd and unjuſt, 

Still breathing rapine, violence, and luſt? 794 
The beſt of things, beyond their meaſure, cloy ; 
* Sleep's balmy bleſſing, Love's endearing joy: 

The feaſt, the dance; whate'er mankind deſire, 


* Ev'n the ſweet charms of ſacred numbers tire. 


by this ſubſtitution: 
Why grant this favour to an impious foe? 


Ver. 795. The beſt of things, beyond their meaſure, coy.) Theſe 
words comprehend a very natural ſentiment, which perfectly ſhews 
the wonderful folly of men: they are ſoon wearied with the moſt 

| agreeable things, when they are innocent; but never with the moſt 
© toilſome things in the world, when unjuſt and criminal. Euſta- 
thius. Dacier, ” 


„ 


Ver. 797. The dance,] In the original it is called &,wvpwy, the 
| blamel: , dance; to diſtinguiſh (ſays Euſtathius) what ſort of dancing 
it is that Homer commends. For there were two kinds of dancing 
8 | practiſed among the ancients, the one reputable, invented by 

Minerva, or by Caſtor and Pollux; the other diſhoneſt, of which 

1 Pan, or Bacchus, was the author. They were diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the tragick, and the comick or ſatyrick dance. But thoſe 
y which probably our author commends were certain military dances 
© uſed by the greateſt heroes. One of this fort was known to the 
| * Macedonians and Perſians, practiſed by Antiochus the great, and 
1 the famous Polyperchon. There was another which was danced in 
compleat armour, called the Pyrrhick, from Pyrrhicus the Spartan 
Pits i inventor, which continued in faſhion among the Lacedzmonians. 
Scaliger the father remarks, that this dance was too laborious to 
remain long in uſe even among the ancients; however, it ſeems that 
labour could not diſcourage this bold critick from reviving that 
laudable kind of dance in the preſence of the Emperor Maximilian 
and his whole court. It is not to be doubted but the performance 
3 raiſed their admiration ; nor much to be wondered at, if they 
Jeſired to ſee more than once ſo extraordinary a ſpeRacle, as we 
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82 HOMER's ILIA D. Book XIII. 


But Troy for ever reaps a dire delight 
In thirſt of ſlaughter, and in luſt of fight. 800 


This ſaid, he ſeiz'd (while yet the carcaſe 
heav'd) 


The bloody armour, which his train receiv'd: 
Then ſudden mix'd among the warring crew, 


And the bold ſon of Pylæmenes ſlew. 
Harpalion had thro' Aſia travell'd far, 80; 
Following his martial father to the war: 
Thro' filial love he left his native ſhore, 
Never, ah never, to behold it more! 

His unſucceſsful ſpear he chanc'd to fling 
Againſt the target of the Spartan king; 810 
Thus of his lance diſarm'd, from death he flies, 


And turns around his apprehenſive eyes. 


have it in his own words. Po#tices, lib. i. cap. 18. Hane ſaltationem 
[Pyrrhicam] nos & ſæpe, & diu, coram Divo Maximiliano, juiſu 
Bonifacii patrui, non ſine ſtupore totius Germaniæ, repreſenta- 
VIMUS. | P. 


This reference to Scaliger's poetics is alſo made by Ogilby. 


Ver. 798.] A truth, which our poet ſorely experienced, during 
his employment on this tranſlation; when his exxui found relief in 
the following ſtanza : 

Why ſhould I ſtay ? both parties rage; 
My vixen miſtreſs ſqualls: 

The wits in envious feuds engage, 
And Homer (damn aim!) calls. 


Ver. 799.] Ogilby i is tame, but furniſhes a truer Bikeneſs ot 


his author: 


But thoſe who love the ſports of veal war, 
Ne'er have enough: and ſuch theſe Trojans are. 
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q Book x11, HOMER's ILIAD. 83 


; Him, thro? the hip tranſpiercing as he fled, 
The ſhaft of Merion mingled with the dead. 
Beneath the bone the glancing point deſcends, 815 
And driving down, the ſwelling bladder rends: 
Sunk in his ſad companions arms he lay, 
And in ſhort pantings ſobb'd his foul away; 

( Like ſome vile worm extended on the ground) 


While life's red torrent guſh'd from out the 


wound. 820 


Ver. 819. Like ſome vile auorm extended on the ground.) I cannot 


be of Euſtathius's opinion, that this ſimile was deſigned to debaſe 
= the character of Harpalion, and to repreſent him in a mean and 
5 diſgraceful view, as one who had nothing noble in him. I rather 
think from the character he gives of this young man, whoſe piety 
carried him to the wars to attend his father, and from the air of this 
whole paſſage, which is tender and pathetick, that he intended this 
humble compariſon only as a mortifying picture of human miſery 
3 and mortality. As to the verſes which Euſtathius alledges for a 


proof of the cowardice of Harpalion, 
"AY 0 traten tis L tx,a Gro αν αEðt. as, 
IIav rect TART . 


i The retreat deſcribed in the firſt verſe is common to the greateſt 


heroes in Homer; the ſame words are applied to Deiphobus and 
Meriones in this book, and to Patroclus in the xvith, ver. 817, of 


the Greek. The ſame thing in other words is ſaid even of the great 
z Ajax, II. xv. ver. 728. and we have Ulyſſes deſcribed in the ivth, 

Y ver. 497, with the ſame eircumſpection and fear of the darts: 
A though none of thoſe warriours have the ſame reaſon as Harpalion 


for their retreat or caution, he alone being unarmed, which circum- 
© | ſtance takes away all imputation of cowardice, P. 


Thus Ogilby: 


And, like a worm, lay ſtretch'd upon the ground; 
A purple river guſhing from the wound. 
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84 HOMER's ILIA D. Book XIII. 


Him on his car the Paphlagonian train 
In ſlow proceſſion bore from off the plain. 
The penſive father, father now no more! 
Attends the mournful pomp along the ſhore, 


And it ſeems probable to me, that Homer intended by this compa- 
riſon to repreſent to his reader the wwrithings and contortions of the 
dying warrior, 


Ver. 823. The penſive father.) We have ſeen in the vth Iliad 
the death of Pylzmenes general of the Paphlagonians, How comes 
he then in this place to be introduced as following the funeral of 
his ſon? Euſtathius informs us of a moſt ridiculous ſolution of 
ſome criticks, who thought it might be the ghoſt of this unhappy 
father, who not being yet interred, according to the opinion of the 
ancients, wandered upon the earth. Zenodotus not ſatisfied with 
this (as indeed he had little reaſon to be) changed the name 
Pylæmenes into Kylæmenes. Didymus thinks there were two of 
the ſame name ; as there are in Homer two Schedius's, two Eury- 
medon's, and three Adraſtus's. And others correct the verſe by 
adding a negative, jt7% 9 8 oi urig xi; his father did not follow 
his chariot wvith his face bathed in tears, Which laft, if not of more £ 
weight than the reſt, is yet more ingenious. Euſtathius. Dacier. i 


Nor did his valiant father (now no more) 

Purſue the mournful pomp along the ſhore, 

No fire ſurviv'd, to grace th' untimely bier, 

Or ſprinkle the cold aſhes with a tear. P. 


This exquiſite ſtroke of pathos “ Father now no more,” is not in 
dis original, but derived ultimately from Virgil's Georgics, iv. 498: 


Invalidaſque tibi tendens, hex ? non tua, palmas: 9 2 
which 1s thus beautifully rendered by Dryden : 


In vain I reach my feeble hands to join 
In ſweet embraces: ab! no longer thine ! 


Rollin mentions two elegant verſes, in imitation of this paſſage of 4 : 
Virgil, by a young ſtudent. The ſubject was a Rome tale of « 
tub, about St, Anthony expecting Paul at a time when the latter was 
dead; as 
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BOOK XIII. HOME R''s ILIA D. 85 
; And unavailing tears profuſely ſhed, 825 


And unreveng'd, deplor'd his offspring dead. 
Paris from far the moving ſight beheld, 

With pity ſoften'd, and with fury ſwell'd: 

His honour'd hoſt, a youth of matchleſs grace, 


And lov'd of all the Paphlagonian race! 830 


With his full ſtrength he bent his angry bow, 
And wing'd the feather'd vengeance at the foe. 
A chief there was, the brave Euchenor nam'd, 
For riches much, and more for virtue fam'd, 
Who held his ſeat in Corinth's ſtately town; 83 5 
Polydus? ſon, a ſeer of old renown, 


— — — 


Quid facis, Antoni? jam friget Paulus, et altas, 
Immiſtus ſuperis, nec jam tuns aſpicit arces. 
And Tickell, in his ſong of Lucy and Colin, is no leſs happy in this 
reſpect: 
From the vain bride (25 bride no more!) 
The varying crimſon fled ; 


When, ſtreich'd before her rival's corſe, 
She ſaw her huſband dead. 


Dryden too, unauthoriſed by his original, has moſt happily intro- 
duced this beauty at Aneid x. 1185, of his verſion : 


Mean time his father, % no father, ſtood, 


And waſh'd his wounds by Tiber's yellow flood. 
Ver. 834.] Homer ſays merely, 
Both rich and good: 


but our poet imitated Dacier : Homme, qui ayant de grandes 
e richeſſes, avoit encore plus de vertu.“ 
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86 HOME R's ILIA D. Book x11, 
Oft' had the father told his early doom, 


By arms abroad, or flow diſeaſe at home: 

He climb'd his veſſel, prodigal of breath, 

Andchoſethe certain, glorious path to death. 840 

Beneath his ear the pointed arrow went; 

The ſoul came iſſuing at the narrow vent: 

His limbs, unnerv'd, drop uſeleſs on the ground, 

And everlaſting darkneſs ſhades him round. 
Nor knew great Hector how his legions yield, 

(Wrapt in the cloud and tumult of the field) 846 


Ver. 838.] So Dacier expreſſes it : ** Une /gae et douloureuſe 
* maladie.“ 


Ver. 840. And choſe the certain, glorious path to death.) Thus 
we ſee Euchenor is like Achilles, who ſailed to Troy, though he 
knew he ſhould fall before it : this might ſomewhat have prejudiced 
the character of Achilles, every branch of which ought to be ſingle, 
and ſuperior to all others, as he ought to be without a rival in every 
thing that ſpeaks a hero: therefore we find two eſſential differences 
between Euchenor and Achilles, which preſerve the ſuperiority of 
the hero of the poem. Achilles, if he had not ſailed to Troy, had 
enjoyed a long life; but Euchenor had been ſoon cut off by ſome 
cruel diſeaſe, Achilles being independent, and a king, could have 
lived at eaſe at home, without being obnoxious to any diſgrace ; 
but Euchenor being but a private man, muſt either have gone to 


the war, or been expoſed to an ignominious penalty. Euſtathius. 
Dacier, F. 


Ver. 844.] After this verſe a line of the original is ſtrangely 
omitted, to the following effect: 


Thus fought the hoſts, a maſs of raging fire. 


Ver. 845. Nor knew great Hector, &c.] Moſt part of this book 
being employed to deſcribe the brave reſiſtance the Greeks made on 
their left under Idomeneus and Meriones ; the poet now ſhifts the 
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book xf. HOMER's ILIAD. 87 


Wide on the left the force of Greece commands, 
And Conqueſt hovers o'er the Achaian bands: 


. With ſuch a tide ſuperiour virtue ſway'd, 
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And * he that ſhakes the ſolid earth, gave aid. 850 

But in the center Hector fix'd remain'd, 

Where firſt the gates were forc'd, and bulwarks 
gain'd; 

There, on the margin of the hoary deep, 

(Their naval ſtation where th' Ajaces keep, 854 


ſcene, and returns to Hector, whom he left in the center of the 
army, after he had paſſed the wall, endeavouring in vain to break 
the phalanx where Ajax commanded. And that the reader might 
take notice of this change of place, and carry diſtinctly in his 
mind each ſcene of action, Homer is very careful in the following 
lines to let us know that Hector ſtill continues in the place where he 
had firſt paſſed the wall, at that part of it which was loweſt, 
(as appears from Sarpedon's having pulled down one of its battle- 
ments on foot, lib. x11.) and which was neareft the ſtation where 
the ſhips of Ajax were laid, becauſe that hero was probably thought. 
a ſufficient guard for that part. As the poet is ſo very exact in 
deſcribing each ſcene as in a chart or plan, the reader ought to be 
careful to trace each action in it; otherwiſe he will ſee nothing but 
confuſion in things which are in themſelves very regular and diſtin. 
This obſervation is the more neceſſary, becauſe even in this place, 
where the poet intended to prevent any ſuch miſtake, Dacier and 
other interpreters have applied to the preſent action what is only a 
recapitulation of the time and place deſcribed in the former 
book. P. 


Ver. 849.] More conformably to his original thus: 


Soon had the Greeks' ſuperiour virtue ſway'd, . 


{ So — urg d their bands, aud ſo gave aid) 
Put 


Neptune. 
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88 HOMER's ILIA D. Book x111, 


And where low walls confine the beating tides, 
Whole humble barrier ſcarce the foes divides; 
Where late in fight, both foot and horſe engag'd, 
And all the thunder of the battle rag'd) 
Therejoin'd, the wholeBceotian ſtrength remains, 
The proud Ionians with their ſweeping trains, 860 
Locrians and Pthians, and th* Epæan force; 
But join'd, repel not Hector's fhery courſe. 
'The flow'r of Athens, Stichius, Phidas led ; 
Bias, and great Meneſtheus at their head. 
Meges the ſtrong th* Epeian bands controll'd, 86; 
And Dracius prudent, and Amphion bold ; 
The Pthians Medon, fam'd for martial might, 
And brave Podarces, active in the fight. 

This drew from Phylacus his noble line ; 
Iphiclus' ſon: and that (Oileus) thine: 870 
(Young Ajax' brother, by a ſton embrace; 
He dwelt far diſtant from his native place, 

By his fierce ſtepdame from his father's reign 
Expell'd and exil'd for her brother ſlain.) 
Theſe rule the Pthians, and their arms employ 
Mixt with Bceotians, on the ſhores of Troy. 876 


Ver. 858.] A fine verſe, ſupplied by the tranſlator, 


Ver. 861. Pthians.] The Pthians are not the troops of Achilles, 


for theſe were called Pthiotes; but they were the troops of Pro- 
teſilaus and Philoctetes. Euſtathius. ; 
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BOOK xIII. HOME R's ILIA DD. 89 


Now fide by ſide, with like unweary'd care, 
Each Ajax labour'd thro' the field of war: 

* So when two lordly bulls, with equal toil, 879 
Force the bright ploughſharethro' the fallow ſoil, 
Join'd to one yoke, the ſtubborn earth they tear, 
And trace large furrows with the ſhining ſhare ; 
O'er their huge limbs the foam deſcends in ſnow, 
And ſtreams of ſweat down their ſour foreheads 


flow. 
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Ver. 877.] Homer ſays, very differently as to language, in 
Mr. Cowper's accurate tranſlation: 


Ajax the ſwift ſwerved never from the ſide 
Of Ajax ſon of Telamon a ſtep. 


n . . + r INS | 
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Ver. 879. So when two lordly bulls, &c.] The image here 
given of the Ajaces is very lively and exact; there being no 
circumſtance of their preſent condition that 1s not to be found in 
the compariſon ; and no particular in the compariſon that does not 
reſemble the action of the heroes. Their ſtrength and labour, 
their unanimity and nearneſs to each other, the difficulties they 
== ſtruggle againſt; and the ſweat oecaſioned by the ſtruggling, 

perfectly correſponding with the ſimile. P, 
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Our poet, I preſume, had an eye on Ogilby: 
As two black fteers turning up deeper oil, 
Work at the plough with equal ſtrength and oil. 


Ver. 880.] His original has ſignificantly zeww ground, that is, 
ground not plowed before - grafly ground; but Chapman, 


— but as through fallow fields 
Blacke oxen draw a well-joyn'd plough. 


| I Ver. 883.] This line is from the tranſlator, and favours too 
much, in my opinion, of the bombaſt : nor can I admire the „hu 
foreheads of the ſucceeding verſe. Thus! 


O'er their huge limbs the foamy moiſture ſpreads ; 
And bnbbling ſweat bedews their lab ring beads, 
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90 HOMER's ILIA D. Book xr, 


A train of heroes follow'd thro* the field, 885 
Who bore by turns great Ajax' ſev'nfold ſhield; 
Whene'er he breath'd, remiſſive of his might, 
Tir'd with th' inceſſant ſlaughters of the fight. 
No following troops his brave aſſociate grace: 
In cloſe engagement an unpractiſed race, 890 
The Locrian ſquadrons nor the javelin wield, 
Nor bear the helm, nor lift the moony ſhield; 
But {kill'd from far the flying ſhaft to wing, 
Or whirl the ſounding pebble from the ſling, 


Dext'rous with theſe they aim a certain wound, 


Or fell the diſtant warriour to the ground. 896 


Thus in the van, the Telamonian train 
Throng'd in brightarms, a preſſing fight maintain; 
Far in the rear the Locrian archers lie, 

Whoſe ſtones and arrows intercept the ſky, goo 
The mingled "tempeſt on the foes they pour; 
Troy's ſcatt'ring orders open to the how . 


Ver. 889.] Thus the firſt edition, very ſtrangely: 

His brave aſſociate had no following bard, 

His troops unpractis'd in the fights of fland : 

For not the ſpear Locrian ſquadrons yield —, 
Ver. 896.] More properly, And fell 
Ver. 9o2.] Chapman, in fimilar expreſſion, 


=_ theſe were they that brake 
The Trojan orders firſt: 
and the metaphor of this couplet is not in Homer, but Hobbes : 


The Hector and his Trojans terrifi'd 
Inceſſantly with /5oxv'rs of arrows keen. 
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oor x11. HOMER's ILIAD. 91 
7 Now had the Greeks eternal fame acquir'd, 

q And the gall'd Ilians to their walls retir'd; 

: But ſage Polydamas, diſcreetly brave, 905 
f Addreſs'd great Hector, and this counſel gave. 
Tho' great in all, thou ſeem'ſt averſe to lend 
i Impartial audience to a faithful friend; 


ö To Gods and men thy matchleſs worth is known, 
And ev'ry art of glorious war thy own; 910 


But in cool thought and counſel to excel, 
How widely differs this from warring well ? 
Content with what the bounteous gods have giv'n, 
Seek not alone t' engroſs the gifts of heav'n. 
: To ſome the pow'rs of bloody war belong, 975 
: To ſome, ſweet muſick, and the charm of ſong ; 


Ver. 903. ] There is nothing of this line in his author, but 
the ſenſe is agreeable to the purport, of one employed by Homer on 


= ſimilar occaſions, 


; Ver. 907.] The exordium of this addreſs is highly looſe and 
& paraphraſtical, nor executed, according to my judgement, with the 


& cuſtomary ſkill of Pope. The following attempt repreſents almoſt 


literally the ur firſt verſes in Homer, which our tranſlator has 


expanded into eight : 


Hector, untractable art thou by words: 
It God to thee the feats of war has given, 
Muſt thou excell the reſt in counſel too? 
Thou canſt not univerſal merit claim, 


Ver. 916.] More exactly to his author, 
To /ome the dance, to ſome the lyre and ſong. 


If our poet had been aware, according to the abundant teſtimony 


of ancient authors, of the wonderful exhibitions of their dancers by 


every ſpecies of expreſſive geſticulation with hands. and feet, in 
repreſentation of every variety of human characters, he would not 
have thought this art unworthy of a place in his verſion, as well as 


92 HOME R''s ILIAD. Book x11. 


To few, and wond'rous few, has Jove aſſign'd 
A wile, extenſive, all- conſid'ring mind; 
Their guardians theſe, the nations round confeſs, 
And towns and empires for their ſafety bleſs. 920 


If heav'n have lodg'd this virtue in my breaſt, 
Attend, O Hector, what I judge the beſt. 

See, as thou mov'ſt, on dangers dangers ſpread, 

And War's whole fury burns around thy head. 
Behold! diſtreſs'd within yon', hoſtile wall, gz; 
How many Trojans yield, diſperſe, or fall? 


in his author, The ſuperiour faſtidiouſneſs of Dacier, in conſe. 
quence of a depraved delicacy of taſte, could not allow a place in 
her tranſlation, either to the dance, the /yre, or the org. 


Ver. 917.] Homer makes no reſtriction with refpe& to the 
paucity of this deſcription of people, but ſpeaks of them as of the 
reſt, Dacier uſes a fimilar qualification of language on this occa- 
fion : “Et A celui qu'il veut le plus faworiſer, il lui fait part 
« de la ſageſſe. And Chapman in the fame fpirit : 


that, though few can find, 
Doth profite many. 


The paſſage is not adequately exhibited by our tranſlator ; and 
runs literally thus: 


Deep ſenſe is lodg'd by Jove in others“ breaſts, 
To bleſs mankind and ſave the public weal : 
Well knows it's owner how to prize the gift ! 


Ver. 921.] This connecting verſe is due to the tranſlator only. 
Ver. 925.] The reaſoning of Polydamas is very indiſtinctlß 
ſeen, if at all, in our poet's verſion, Mr, Cowper is at once flow- 


ing, elegant, and faithful: 


War, like a fiery circle, all around 
Environs thee : the Trojans, fince they paſt 
The bulwark, idly arm'd, or keep aloof, 
Or, wide-diſpers'd among the galleys, cope 
With numbers far ſuperior to their own. 
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book XII. HOMER's ILIAD. 93 
| : What troops, out-number'd, ſcarce the war 
E | maintain ? 


And what brave heroes at the ſhips lie ſlain? 
Y Here ceaſe thy fury ; and the chiefs and kings 
Convok'd to council, weigh the ſum of things. 
1 Whether (the gods ſucceeding our defires) 931 
X To yon' tall ſhips to bear the Trojan fires ; 
Or quit the fleet, and paſs unhurt away, 
Contented with the conqueſt of the day. 
: [ fear, I fear, leſt Greece, not yet undone, 93; 
; Pay the large debt of laſt revolving ſun; 
4 Achilles, great Achilles, yet remains 


5 On yonder decks, and yet o'erlooks the plains! 
———_— 


I have preſum'd, however, on an interpolation, with a view of 
compriſing the whole conception of the author. 


Ver. 930. ] Ogilby is not deſpicable, and more exact than our poet: 
F A There let's conſult, if we ſhall farther go, 
_ (If Jove on us will victory beſtow) 
And we with all our forces charge the fleet, 
Or ſafe with honour from their ſhips retreat, 
And thus Milton, Par. Loſt, vi. 673: 
Conſulting on «he ſum of things. 

Ver. 936.] This omiſſion of the definire article in this wield 
appears to me not endurable in our language; nor has our tranflator 
8 preſerved, what is a conſiderable beauty in the ſpeech of one, who 
dreaded too much freedom 1n conſequence of a late reproof, that 
inexplicit intimation of Achilles. The jealouſy of Hector in the 
„ RE midſt of victory, might have been rouſed to paſſion by an incautious 

mention of that hero. The following attempt is accurate: 
I fear, left Greece the debt of yeſterday 
Repay us: in their fleet a chief abides 
Of war inſatiate, nor will long abſtain. 


Ver. 937. Achilles, great Achilles, yet remains 
On yonder decks and yet derlooks the plains! ] 


94 HOME R's ILIA D. Book xIII. 
The counſel pleas'd; and Hector, with a bound, 


Leap'd from his chariot on the tremblin gground ; | | f 


Swift as heleap'd, his clanging arms reſound. g4: 


There never was a nobler encomium than this of Achilles, It ſeems 
enough to ſo wiſe a counſellor as Polydamas, to convince ſo intrepid 
a warriour as Hector, in how great danger the Trojans ſtood, to 
ſay, Achilles /ees zs, © Though he abſtains from the fight, he ſtill 
* caſts-his eye on the battle; it is true, we are a brave army, and 
c yet keep our ground, but ſtifl Achilles ſees us, and we are not 
« ſafe,” This reflection makes him a god, a ſingle regard of whom 
can turn the fate of armies, and determine the deſtiny of a whole 
people. And how nobly is this thought extended in the progreſs 
of the poem, where we ſhall ſee in the xvith book the Trojans fly 
at the fight of his armour, worn by Patroclus ; and in the xviiith 
their defeat compleated by his ſole appearance, unarmed on his 
ſhip. ; P; 
Ver. 939. Hector, with a bound, Leap'd from his chariot. | Hector 

having in the laſt book alighted, and cauſed the Trojans to leave their 
chariots behind them, when they paſs the trench, and no mention 
of any chariot but that of Aſius ſince occurring in the battle; we 
muſt neceſſarily infer, either that Homer has neglected to mention 
the advance of the chariots, (a circumſtance which ſhould not have 
been omitted) or elſe, that he is guilty here of a great miſtake in 
making Hector leap from his chariot, I think it evident, that this 
is really a flip of the poet's memory: for in this very book, ver, 
533. (of the orig.) we ſee Polites leads off his wounded brother to 
the place where his chariot remained behind the army, And again 
in the next book, Hector being wounded, is carried out of the 
battle in his ſoldiers arms to the place where his horſes and chariot 
waited at a diſtance from the battle. 

— 1 d, A rip. 
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ES Lib. xiv. ver. 428. 

But what puts it beyond diſpute, that the chariots continued all 

this time in the place where they firſt quitted them, is a paſſage-in 
the beginning of the xvth book, where the "Trojans, being over- 
powered by the Greeks, fly back over the wall and trench, till they 
came to the place where their chariots ſtood : 
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Y BOOK x111, HOMER's ILIAD. | 95 
: To guard this poſt (he cry'd) thy art employ, 
And here detain the ſcatter'd youth of Troy; 


; Where yonder heroes faint, I bend my way, 
And haſten back to end the doubtful day. 945 


This ſaid; the tow'ring chief, prepar'd to go, 


Shakes his white plumes that to the breezesflow, 
= And ſcems a moving mountain topt with ſnow. 


Oi prev On vag 0x47 Þu tonrvoile mirorrec, Lib. xv. ver. 3. 


Neither Euſtathius nor Dacier have taken any notice of this incon- 
gtuity, which would tempt one to believe they were willing to 
coverlook what they could not excuſe, I muſt honeſtly own my 
opinion, that there are ſeveral other negligences of this kind in 


Homer. I cannot think otherwiſe of the paſſage in the preſent 


book concerning Pylzmenes, notwithſtanding the excuſes of the 
& commentators which are there given. The very ufing the ſame 
name in different places for different perſons, confounds the reader 
in the ſtory, and is what certainly would be better avoided : ſo that 
it is to no purpoſe to ſay, there might as well be two Pylzmenes's 
8 as two Schedius's, two Eurymedon's, two Opheleſtes's, &c. fince it 
is more blameable to be negligent in many inſtances than in one, 


Virgil is not free from this, as Macrobius has obſerved, Sat. I. v. 


5 c. 13. But the above-mentioned names are proofs of that critick's 


being greatly miſtaken in affirming that Homer is not guilty of the 
fame. It is one of thoſe many errors he was led into, by his par- 
tiality to Homer above Virgil. P. 

T coincide with the deciſion of our poet reſpecting the failure 
of Homer's memory in both theſe places: unleſs poſſibly the 
detached form, in which Homer's poems were ſpread through the 
world, be the proper ſolution of this difficulty, and ſome interme- 
diate paragraph be loſt, | 


Ver. 943.] More truly to his original, thus: 
And keep embadied here the chiefs of Troy. 
Ver. 946.] Ogilby has, 


This ſaid, he through the regiments did go, 
Like a huge mountain coyer'd o'er wvith uc du. 


* 
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Thro? all his hoſt, inſpiring force, he flies, 


And bids anew the martial thunder riſe. 9 


To Panthus? ſon, at Hector's high command, 
Haſte the bold leaders of the Trojan band: 

| —— 
Homer ſays ſimply, 


Then ruſh'd he forwards, like a hill of ſnow. 


The compariſon is ſhort, but exquiſitely beautiful and appropriate 
moſt happily deſcriptive of a zowering chief in refulgent armour : for 
both theſe notions ate comprehended in the fmile, which would be 
imperfectly conceived with the omiſſion of either. The brightneſs 
of ſnow, ſhined on by the ſun, which is the caſe with /2ow on a 
lofty mountain, is vivid beyond ſufferance to the eye. For this rea- 
ſon, I have followed in my tranſlation of the Teſament, what is 
undoubtedly the genuine reading, at Matthew xvii. 2. His face 
« ſhone like the ſun, and his garments became bright as ſnow :” 
where the reader, if he pleaſes, may conſult my note. 


Ver. 948. And ſeems a moving mountain topt with ſnow. | This 
ſimile is very ſhort in the original, and requires to be opened a 
little to diſcover its full beauty. I am not of M. Dacier's opinion, 
that the luſtre of Hector's armour was that which furniſhed Homer 
with this image ; it ſeems rather to allude to the plume upon his 
helmet, in the action of ſhaking which, this hero is ſo frequently 
painted by our author, and from thence diſtinguiſhed by the remark- 
able epithet xopulzioa®+-, This is a very pleaſing image, and very much 
what painters call pictureſgue. I fancy it gave the hint for a very 
fine one in Spenſer, where he repreſents the perſon of Contempla- 
tion in the figure of a venerable old man almoſt conſumed with 


ſtudy :; 
His ſnowy locks adown his ſhoulders ſpread, 


As hoary froſt with ſpangles doth attire 
The moſly branches of an oak half dead, 


Ver. 950.] Perhaps it is ſcarcely philologically proper to ſpeak 
of the thunder as riſing. Might I propoſe an alteration of this ſine 
couplet, eſpecially as the clauſe i»/piring force is rendered ſuperfluous 
by the ſucceeding verſe ? 

With /oxts inſpiring through his hoſt he flies, 
And bids anew the orm of battle riſe. 
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9 | Book XIII. HOMER's ILIAD. 9] 


But round the battlements, and round the plain, 
For many a chief he look'd, but look'd in vain; 
Deiphobus, nor Helenus the ſeer, 955 


Nor Aſius' ſon, nor Afius? ſelf appear. 


For theſe were pierc'd with many a ghaſtly 


wound, 


Some cold in death, ſome groaning on the ground; 


Some low in duſt (a mournful object) lay; 959 


/ High on the wall ſome breath'd their ſouls away. 


Far on the left, amid the throng he found 


; (Cheering the troops, and dealing deaths around) 
The graceful Paris; whom, with fury mov'd, 
Opprobrious, thus, th' impatient chief reprov'd. 


IlI-fated Paris! ſlave to womankind, 965 
As ſmooth of face as fraudulent of mind! 


Ver. 957.] There is much redundancy in this paſſage, which I 
would thus abbreviate: 
Some, at the wall, were pierc'd with many a wound ; 
Some, near the ſbips, lay lifeleſi on the ground, 


== Literally thus: 


Them nor unhurt he found, nor undeſtroy'd ; 
Some near the ſhips by Grzcian hands were ſlain, 
Some at the wall, by cloſe or diſtant wounds, 


Ver, 965. Ill-fated Paris “] The reproaches which Hector 
here caſts on Paris, gives us the character of this hero, who in many 
chings reſembles Achilles; being (like him) unjuſt, violent, and 
impetuous, and making no diſtinction between the innocent and 
criminal, It is he who is obſtinate in attacking the entrenchments, 
yet aſks an account of thoſe who were ſlain in the attack from Paris; 
and though he ought to blame himſclf for their deaths, yet he ſpeaks 
VOL, IV, "I 
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98 HOMER's ILIAD. nook x11, 


From her foundations, and thy death ſecure. 
Qgilby is deſtitute of grace and elevation, but true to his author: 


Now Priam's lofty tow'rs I falling ſee, 
And dreadful vengeance waiting upon thee, 


me i 5 

j of Where is Deiphobus, where Afius gone ? 

Ui The god-like father, and th' intrepid ſon ? 

i f [ The force of Helenus, diſpenſing fate; 

1! And great Othryoneus, ſo fear'd of late? 970 

1 Black fate hangs o'erthee from th*avenging gods, 

"7.08 1 . 

14 Imperial Troy from her foundations nods; 

14 a . 

4 Whelm'd in thy country's ruins ſhalt thou fall, 

4. And one devouring vengeance ſwallow all. 9% = 
i When Paris thus: My brother and my friend, 

ü n Thy warm impatience makes thy tongue offend, 

CM In other battles I deſerv'd thy blame, ; 

" Tho? then not deedleſs, nor unknown to fame: ? 
11 But ſince yon* rampart by thy arms lay low, 

a lf [ 1 ſcatter' d ſlaughter from my fatal bow. 980 ? 

1 to Paris, as if through his cowardice he had ſuffered theſe to be : 

14 ain, whom he might have preſerved if he had fought courageouſſy. J 

ö 1510 Euſtathius. P. 0 
by | Ver. 971.] A verſe and a half of his original is immeaſurably 

L * extended here to four lines. This is the ſimple ſtate of the paſſage 

rH in Homer : 

Il Nou lofty Troy is loſt, 
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Ver. 977.] More accurately: 
My flackneſs ſometimes might deſerve thy blame. 1 
and he treads in the fieps of Dacier's tranſlation : ** St j'ai pi Ü 
t quelques rencontres m' attirer v reproches, je ne les merite point . 
« aujourd'hui.“ 1 


Ver. 979. ] I have mentioned before, I think, my diſapprobatc 
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99 
The chiefs you ſeek on yonder ſhore lie ſlain; 


Of all thoſe heroes, two alone remain; 
Deiphobus, and Helenus the ſeer: 

Each now diſabled by a hoſtile ſpear. 

Go then, ſucceſsful, where thy ſoul inſpires : 985 
This heart and hand ſhall ſecond all thy fires: 


What with this arm I can, prepare to know, 


Till death for death be paid, and blow for blow. 


of the open vowel in moſt of theſe caſes; but the obſervation 
is important enough, with reſpect to the flow of poetry, to bear repe- 
tition: 

But ſince yon” ramparts by Shine arms lay low; 
is much more acceptable to my ears at leaſt, 


Ver. 980.] Our poet ſhould have ſignified previous action, not 
yet diſcontinued, by writing, 
I Zeatter ſlaughter . 
Dacier has obſerved this propriety: D Depuis le moment que vous 


& ayez force les retranchemens des Grecs, nous combattons fans ceſſe 
« à cette aile gauche.“ 


Ver. 984.] More of his original might have been included 
thus: 


Each in the hand diſabled by a ſpear. 


Ogilby compriſes this idea, and another ſuppreſſed by Pope: 


Both with long javelins wounded in the hand; 
But Jove their preſent ſlaughter did withſtand, 


Ver. 985.] This termination of the ſpeech is but looſely performed 
with reſpe& to the original ; nor can it boaſt, I think, the general 
elegance of our author. Ogilby, with corrections, may be endured, 
and 1s much more faithful : 


Now lead; and, where thy courage prompts, I go; 

Nor Halt thou blame my efforts on the foe, 

But witneſs there my proweſs at it's height: 

Beyond his ſtrength and courage none can fight. 
H2 
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But 'tis not ours, with forces not our own 


To combat; ſtrength is of the gods alone. 990 
Theſe words the hero's angry mind aſſuage: 
Then fierce they mingle where the thickeſt rage. 
Around Polydamas, diſtain'd with blood, 
Cebrion, Phalces, ſtern Orthæus ſtood, 
Palmus, with Polypætes the divine, 995 
And two bold brothers of Hippotion's line : 
(Who reach'd fair Ilion, from Aſcania far, 
The former day ; the next engag'd in war. ) 
As when from gloomy clouds a whirlwind ſprings, 
That bears Jove's thunder on its dreadful wings, 
Wideo'ertheblaſted fields the tempeſt ſweeps; 100! 
Then, gather'd, ſettles on the hoary deeps ; 
Th” afflicted deeps tumultuous mix and roar ; 
The waves behind impel the waves before, 
Wide rolling, foaming high, and tumbling to 
the ſhore : . 1005 


Ver. 994.] All polyſſyllables, like Cebriones, we are compell'd 
to pronounce as if the antepenultimate were long, becauſe of the 
impracticability of throwing the accent backwards beyond that ſy1la- 
ble, ſo as to preſerve a diſtin and agreeable pronunciation, Hence 


our poet's vile word Cebrion. 


Ver. 998.] More completely thus : 
— —— the next, Jove gd to war. 


Ver. 1001.] So Chapman: 
+ Thunder faveepes the fields, 


Ver. 1003.] Ogilby has, 
— High-ſwelling billows rore, 
Waves waves recruiting beat againſt the Gore. 
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BOOK xIII. HOMER's ILIA D. 101 


Thus rank on rank the thick battalions throng, 
Chief urg'd on chief, and man drove man along. 
Far o'er the plains in dreadful order bright, 
The brazen arms reflect a beamy light: 

Full in the blazing van great Hector ſhin'd, 1010 
Like Mars commiſſion'd to confound mankind. 
Before him flaming, his enormous ſhield 

Like the broad ſun, illumin'd all the field: 

His nodding helm emits a ſtreamy ray; 

His piercing eyes thro” all the battle ſtray, 1015 
And, while beneath his targe he flaſh'd along, 
Shot terrors round, that wither'd ev'n the ſtrong. 


Thus ſtalk*d he, dreadful ; Death was in his look; 
Whole nations fear'd: but not an Argive ſhook. | 


This ſublime compariſon is not degraded by our author's verſion, 
which is excellent, and worthy of his powers. 


Ver. 1005. Wide-rolling, foaming high, and tumbling to the fore. ] 
I have endeavoured in this verſe to imitate the confuſion, and broken 
ſound of the original, which images the tumult and roaring of many 


Waters. 
KumuT% ud Cor rer T0)uÞ Aur oo αν)ναν 


Kurz, Par e. F. 


Ver. 1012,] In this deſcription our poet departs widely from 
his model. Might I preſume to correct him into ſome reſemblance 
to the language of his author ? 


Before him holds his ftrong and well-orb'd ſhield ; 
His nodding helm illumines all the field. 

Fenc'd by his ſhield, with flately ſtep he goes, 

To try the proweſs of th' embadied foes ; 

But all acceſs th* undaunted Greeks denied © 

And Ajax ſtalking firſt the chief defied, 


lf 
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The tow'ring Ajax, with an ample ſtride 1020 
Advanc'd the firſt, and thus the chief defy'd. 
Hector! come on, thy empty threats forbear: 
"Tis not thy arm, 'tis thund'ring Jove we fear: 
The ſkill of war to us not idly giv'n, 1024 
Lo! Greece is humbled, not by Troy, but Heav'n. 
Vain are the hopes that haughty mind imparts, 
To force our fleet; the Greeks have hands, and 
hearts. 
Long e'er in flames our lofty navy fall, 
Your boaſted city, and your god-built wall 1029 
Shall fink beneath us, ſmoking on the ground; 
And ſpread a long, unmeaſur'd ruin round. 
Thetimeſhall come, when chas'dalong the plain, 
Ev*n thou ſhalt call on Jove, and call in vain; 
Ev'n thou ſhalt wiſh, to aid thy deſp'rate courſe, 
The wings of falcons for thy flying horſe; 1035 
— 


Ver. 1023.] He might take this hint from Dacier: * g' a ete 
Je bras puiſſant de Jupiter, qui nous a dompté.“ 


Ver. 1024.] A good couplet may be made out of Ogilby here: 


wk want nor {kill nor courage, but the god 
Diſma Di our ſquadrons with his angry rod, 


Ver. 1030.] Almoſt the whole of this couplet is ſuperfluous, 
without countenance from his author. I would propoſe this altera- 
tion ; 


Long e'er our feet ſhall flame, in duſt will fall 
Beneath aur hands your City's god-built wall. 


Ver. 1035.] I have before objected to the uſe of hu in the 
fingular number, as deſcriptive of a chariot with wo horſes : and, I 
think, with reaſon, as a lame expedient of the verſifier. Thus? 
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Shalt run, forgetful of a warriour's fame, 


While clouds of friendly duſt conceal thy ſhame. 
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E'en thou ſhalt wiſh, to /ave thee from the war, 
The wings of falcons for thy flying car. 


Ver. 1036.] Homer ſays ſimply, 


c 2 >wow. "fi "3 
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— which within the walls 
May whirl thee, raiſing duſt acroſs the plain: 


ſo that our author borrowed this ingenious thought from Dacier : 
« Et que, te derobert. au milieu d'un tourbillon de pouſſiere, ils te por- 
« tent rapidement derriere les murs d' Ilion.“ Otherwiſe his genius 
might have ſtricken out this fine fancy from a ſolitary word in Chap. 
man : 
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that their hoofes, may rouſe the duſt and beare 
Thy bodie, hid, to Ilion. 


Ogilby, chaſtiſed, is good, and faithful beyond our poet : 


E'er long, I een, thyſelf ſhalt worſted prove, 
Imploring Jove and all the powers above, 

Thy ſteeds, as falcons ſwift, may cut the air, 
And home through clouds of duſt their maſter bear. 


Ver. 1037. Clouds of friendly duſt.] A critick might take 
occaſion from hence, to ſpeak of the exact time of the year in which 
the actions of the Tliad are ſuppoſed to have happened. And 
(according to the grave manner of a learned diſſertator) begin by 
informing us, that he has found it muſt be the /wmmer ſeaſon, from the 
frequent mention made of clouds of %, though what he diſcovers 
| might be full as well inferred from common ſenſe, the ſummer 
3 eing the natural ſeaſon for a campaign. However he ſhould quote 
all theſe paſſages at large; and adding to the article of d as much 
as he can find of the faveat of the heroes, it might fill three pages 
very much to his own ſatisfaction. It would look well to obſerve 
; farther, that the fields are deſcribed flowery, II. ii. ver. 5,6. that 
* the branches of a tamariſk-tree are flouriſhing, II. x. ver. 5 37. that 
a the warriours ſometimes waſh themſelves in the ſea, Il. x. ver. 
Y 674. and ſometimes refreſh themſelves by cool breezes from the ſea, 
Il. xi. ver. 762, that Diomed ſleeps out of his tent on the ground, 
: II. x. ver. 170. that the flies are very buſy about the dead body of 
1 = Patroclus, II. xix, ver. 30. that Apollo covers the body of Hector 
99 with a cloud to prevent its being ſcorched, II. xxii. All this would 
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As thus he ſpoke, behold in open view, 


On ſounding wings a dexter eagle flew. 

To Jove's glad omen all the Grecians riſe, 1040 

And hail, with ſhouts his progreſs thro' the ſkies : 

Far-echoing clamours bound from fide to fide; 

They ceas'd; and thus the chief of Troy reply'd. 
From whence this menace, this inſulting ſtrain? 

Enormous boaſter ! doom'd to vaunt in vain. 1045 


prove the very thing which was ſaid at firſt, that it was /ummer ? 
He might next proceed to enquire, what preciſe critical time of ſum- 
mer. And here the mention of new-made honey in Il. xi. ver. 
771. might be of great ſervice in the inveſtigation of this important 
matter: he would conjecture from hence, that it muſt be near the 
end of ſummer, honey being ſeldom taken till that time; to which 
having added the plague which rages in book 1, and remarked, that 
infections of that kind generally proceed from the extremeſt heats, 
which heats are not till near the autzmn; the learned enquirer might 
hug himſelf in this diſcovery, and conclude with triumph. 


If any one think this too ridiculous to have been ever put in 
practice, he may ſce what Boſſu has done to determine the preciſe 
ſeaſon of the ZEneid, lib. iii. ch. 12. The memory of that learned 
critick failed him, when he produced as one of the proofs that it 
was autumn, a paſſage in the vith book, where the fall of the leaf is 
only mentioned in a fmile. He has alſo found out a beauty in 
Homer, which few even of his greateſt admirers can believe he 
intended; which is, to the wi#/ence and fury of the Iliad he artfully 
adapted the heat of ſummer, but to the Odyſſey the coo/er and maturer 
ſeaſon of autumn, to correſpond with the /edateneſs and prudence of 
Ulyſſes, . P. 

Ver. 1042.] This couplet is an amplification wholly uſeleſs, 
I wiſh it reſcinded with this alteration only, which rids us alſo of a 
grammatical inaccuracy : 


Then anſwer'd Hector: Whence this threatening ſtrain? 


Ver. 1045.] The latter clauſe at leaſt might be ſuggeſted by 
Dacier: 1»je/ent diſcoureur, qui n'as que de la wanite, 
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So may the Gods on Hector life beſtow, 

(Not that ſhort life which mortals lead below, 
But ſuch as thoſe of Jove's high lineage born, 
The blue- ey d Maid, or he that gilds the morn.) 
As this deciſive day ſhall end the fame 1050 
Of Greece, and Argos be no more a name. 
And thou, imperious! it thy madneſs wait 
The lance of Hector, thou ſhalt meet thy fate: 


That giant-corſe, extended on the ſhore, 


Shall largely feaſt the fowls with fat and gore. 


He ſaid, and like a lion ſtalk'd along: 1056 
With ſhouts inceſſant earth and ocean rung, 
Sent from his following hoſt: the Grecian train 
With anſwering thunders fill'd the echoing 

plain; 
e 


Ver. 1048.] Homer employs only the ſimple terms Minerva 
and Apollo, ſo that our poet manifeſtly followed Chapman: 


= — would I 
As ſurely were the ſonne of Jove, and of great Juno borne 
Adorn'd like Pallas, and the God, that lifts tn earth the morn, 


Ver. 1055.] Homer ſays, 
Shall feaſt h dogs and fowls with fat and gore, 


| Ver. 1056.] This, of which there is not a ſyllable in the ori- 
ginal, is copied from Dacier : * En meme tems il s'elance comme 


un lion.“ Fidelity may be maintained, and ſuperfluities diſcarded, 
by this adjuſtment: 


He faid ; his followers bout : the Grecian train 


not to mention the impropriety of rung for rang, and the wretched. 
neſs of the rhyme. 
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A ſhout, that tore heav'n's concave, and above 


Shook the fix'd ſplendours of the throne of 


Jove. 1060 
— — 

Ver. 1060.] A ſublime couplet! which, by the hands of critical 
ſtewardſhip, muſt now diſcharge it's obligations; firſt, to Milton 
the poet, in a paſſage of inexpreſſible magnificence, Paradiſe Loſt, 
i. 542: 

At which the univerſal hoſt upſent 

A ſhout, that tore Hell's concave, and beyond 

Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night : 
and, ſecondly to Chapman the wit, who gives us one of his conceits, 
according to the humour of that age: 

And to ſo infinite a height, all acclamations ſtrove, 

The reacht e /plendors ſtucke about, the unreacht throne of Fowe, 


Our admirable tranſlator attempted the ſame grand conception, but 
hypertragically, I think, and unſeaſonably, in his Rape of the Lack, 
canto 111, ver. 156, where the reader may conſult my note. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


JUNO DECEIVES JUPITER BY THE GIRDLE OF VENUS, 


NE TOR fitting at the table with Machaon, is 


alarmed with the encreaſing clamour of the war, and 
haſtens to Agamemnon : on his way he meets that prince 
with Diomed and Ulyſſes, whom he informs of the extremity 
of the danger. Agamemnon propoſes to make their eſcape 
by night, which Ulyſſes withſtands ; to which Diomed adds 
his advice, that, wounded as they were, they ſhould go 
forth and encourage the army with their preſence ; which 
advice is purſued. Juno ſeeing the partiality of Fupiter 
to the Trojans, forms a deſign to over-reach him; ſbe ſets 
off her charms with the utmoſt care, and (the more 
Jurely to enchant him) obtains the magick girdle of Venus, 
She then applies herſelf to the God of Sleep, and, with 
Jome difficulty, perſuades him to ſeal the eyes of Jupiter; 
this done, ſhe goes to mount Ida, where the God, at firſt 
fight is raviſhed with her beauty, finks in her embraces, 
and is laid afleep. Neptune takes advantage of his 
lumber, and ſuccours the Greeks: Hedtor is ſtruck to 
the ground with a prodigious flone by Ajax, and carried 
off from the battle : ſeveral ations ſucceed; till the Trojans 
much diſtreſſed, are obliged to give way: the leſſer Ajax 
hignalizes himſelf in a particular manner. . 
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NOTE PRELIMINARY, 


HE poet, to advance the character of Neſtor, and give us a 
due eſteem for his conduct and circumſpection, repreſents 
him as deeply ſollicitous for the common good: in the very article 
of mirth or relaxation from the toils of war, he is all attention to 
learn the fate and iſſue of the battle: and through his long uſe and 
kill in martial events, he judges from the nature of the uproar ſtill 
encreaſing, that the fortune of the day is held no longer in ſuſpenſe, 
but inclines to one fide, Euſtathius. | P. 
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Dur nor the genial feaſt, nor flowing bowl, 


Could charm the cares of Neſtor's watch- 
ful ſoul ; 
His ſtartled ears th* encreaſing cries attend; 


Then thus impatient to his wounded friend. 


Ver. 1. But nor the genial feaft.] At the end of the eleventh 
book we left Neſtor at the table with Machaon. The attack of 
the entrenchments, deſcribed through the twelfth and thirteenth 
book, happened while Neſtor and Machaon ſat at the table; nor is 
there any improbability herein, fince there is nothing performed in 
thoſe two books, but what might naturally happen in the ſpace of 
two hours, Homer conſtantly follows the thread of his narration, 
and never ſuffers his reader to forget the train of action, or the 
time it employs. Dacier. P. 


This fine exordium repreſents theſe 2a lines of Homer: 


Taeſe ſhouts rous'd Neſtor, as he quafft his wine; 
Whoſe winged words Machaon thus addreſt: 


ſo that our poet profited both by Chapman, 


Not wine, vor. feaſtt could lay their ſoft, chaines on old Neſtor's 
care; | 
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What new alarm, divine Machaon, ſay, 5 
What mixt events attend this mighty day? 
Hark! how the ſhouts divide, and how they meet, 
And now come full, and thicken to the fleet! 
Here, with the cordial draught diſpel thy care, 
Let Hecamede the ſtrength'ning bath prepare, 10 
Refreſh thy wound, and cleanſetheclotted gore; 
While I th' adventures of the day explore. 

He ſaid: and ſeizing Thraſimedes' ſhield, 
(His valiant offspring) haſten'd to the field; 
(That day, the ſon his father's buckler bore) 15 
Then ſnatch'd a lance, and iſſu'd from the door. 
Soon as the proſpect open'd to his view, 

His wounded eyes the ſcene of ſorrow knew; 


and Ogilby: 
Though Neſtor drinking fate, attentive care 
Preſents the ring clamours to his ear. 


Ver, J.] This couplet is amplified from one verſe : 


The ſhouts of warriors thicken at the fleet. 


Ver, 10. Let Hecamede the bath prepare.] The cuſtom of 
women officiating to men in the bath, was uſual in ancient times. 
Examples are frequent in the Odyſſey, And it is not at all more 
odd, or to be ſneered at, than the cuſtom now uſed in France, of 
Valets de Chambres dreſſing and undreſſing the ladies. P. 


Ver. 16.] Thus Chapman, with the true orthography of the 
paſt tenſe, if I miſtake not: 


Cauſe of that clamour, Inſtantly, ch unworthy cauſe he kyexv, 


— This ſaid, the goodly Hie 2 | F 
Of war-like ic Thrafimed, his ſonne (who had his own in feld ) 
He tooke ; /natcht up a mightie lance; and ſo ſtept forth to view MY 
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Dire diſarray! the tumult of the fight, 
The wall in ruins, and the Greeks in flight. 20 
As when old Ocean's ſilent ſurface ſleeps, 


The waves juſt heaving on the purple deeps: 


Ver. 21. As when old Ocean's filent ſurface fleeps,] There are 
no where more finiſhed pictures of nature than thoſe which Homer 
draws in ſeveral of his compariſons. The beauty however of ſome 
of theſe will be loſt to many, who cannot perceive the reſemblance, 
having never had opportunity to obſerve the things themſelves, 
The life of this deſcription will be moſt ſenſible to thoſe who have 


been at ſea ina calm: in this condition the water is not entirely 


motionleſs, but ſwells gently in ſmooth waves, which fluctuate 
backwards and forwards in a kind of balancing motion : this ſtate 


continues till a rifing wind gives a determination to the waves, and 
tolls them one certain way. There is ſcarce any thing in the whole 


compaſs of nature that can more exactly repreſent. the ſtate of an 
irreſolute mind, wavering between two different deſigns, ſometimes 
inclining to the one, ſometimes to the other, and then moving to 
that point to which its reſolution is at laſt determined. Every 
circumſtance of this compariſon is both beautiful and juſt : and it 
is the more to be admired, becauſe it is very difficult to find 
ſenſible images proper to repreſent the motions of the mind; 
wherefore we but rarely meet with ſuch compariſons even in the 


© beſt poets, There is one of great beauty in Virgil, upon a ſubject 


very like.this, where he compares his hero's mind, agitated with a 
great variety, and quick ſucceſſion of thoughts, to a dancing light 


reflected from a veſſel of water in motion: 


Cuncta videns, magno curarum fluctuat æſtu, 

* Atque animum, nunc huc, celerem, nunc dividit 1lluc, 
In parteſque rapit varias, perque omnia verſat. 
Sicut aquz tremulum labris ubi lumen ahenis 

* Sole repercuſſum, aut radiantis imagine lunæ, 
Omnia pervolitat late loca; jamque ſub auras 

* Erigitur, ſummique ferit laquearia tecti.“ 


En. l. viii. ver. 19. > 


This is a fine ſpecimen of poetry, but with much enlargement 


and deviation from the Greek. Nothing can exceed the propriety, 
VOL, IV, 1 | 
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While yet th' expected tempeſt hangs on high, 
Weighs downthe cloud, and blackens in the ſky, 
The maſs of waters will no wind obey ; 25 
Jove ſends one guſt, and bids them roll away. 
While wav'ring counſels thus his mind engage, 
Fluctuates in doubtful thought the Pylian ſage, 
To join the hoſt, or to the gen'ral haſte; 
Debating long, he fixes on the laſt: 30 


fidelity, and even elegance, of Oyilby's verſion, aſſiſted by ſome 
amendments : 
As when dark ſeas with ſullen frowns preſage 
Th? approaching horrors of a tempeſt's rage, 
Nor here nor there the liſtening waters move, 
Till mne determin'd blaſt deſcends from Jove —. 
Ver. 26.] This is taken from Chapman: 
Till on it, aire caſts one firme winde, and then it rolles away. 


Ver. 27.] The tranſlation does not ſhew ſufficiently the con- 
nection with the mile. Perhaps, ſomething like the following 
correction might be preferable ; 

Thus doubtful thoughts his wavering mind engage; 
Thus fluctuates wnre/olv*d the Pylian ſage. 

Ver. 30. He fixes on the laſt.] Neſtor appears in this place a 
great friend to his prince; for upon deliberating whether he ſhould 7 
go through the body of the Grecian hoſt, or elſe repair to Aga- 7 
memnon's tent; he determines at laſt, and judges it the beſt way to 
go to the latter. Now becauſe it had been ill concerted to have 
made a man of his age walk a great way round about in queſt of 
his commander, Homer has ordered it ſo, that he ſhould meet 
Agamemnon in his way thither. And nothing could be better 
imagined than the reaſon, why the wounded princes left their tents; 
they were impatient to behold the battle, anxious for its ſucceſs, 
and deſirous to infpirit the ſoldiers by their preſence. The poet was 
obliged to give a reaſon ; for in epic poetry, as well as in dramatick, 
no perſon ought to be introduced without ſome neceſſity, or at leaſt 
ſome probability, for his appearance. Euſtathius. P, 


1 
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Vet, as he moves, the fight his boſom warms; 
The field rings dreadful with the clang of arms; 
The gleaming falchions flaſh, the javelins fly ; 
Blows echo blows, and all, or kill, or die. 
Him, in his march, the wounded princes meet, 
By tardy ſteps aſcending from the fleet : 36 
The king of men, Ulyſſes the divine, 
And who to Tydeus owes his noble line. 
(Their ſhips at diſtance from the battle ſtand, 
In lines advanc'd along the ſhelving ſtrand: 40 


Ver. 32.] A line invented by the tranſlator: but ſuggeſted, 
probably, by Hobbes : 


Whilſt ſhields and helmets, all the way he paſt, 
Reſounded ix his eares with frequent blows, 


Ver. 35.] So Chapman: 
And now the Jove-kept kings, whoſe wounds, were yet in cure, 
did meet 
Old Neſtor; Diomed, Ithacus, and Atreus ſonne, from feet, 


Ver. 38.] This verſe is deſtitute of reaſonable meaning. 


Ver. 39. Their ſhips at diſtance, &c.] Homer being always 
careful to diſtinguiſh each ſcene of action, gives a very particular 
deſcription of the ftation of the ſhips, ſhewing in what manner 
they lay drawn upon the land, This he had only hinted at before; 
but here taking occaſion on the wounded heroes coming from their 
ſhips, which were at a diſtance from the fight (while others were 
engaged in the defence of thoſe ſhips where the wall was broke 
down) he tells us, that the ſhore of the bay (comprehended 
between the Rhztean and Sigzan promontories) was not ſufficient 
to contain the ſhips in one line: which they were therefore obliged 
to draw up in ranks, ranged in parallel lines along the ſhore, How 
many of theſe lines there were, the poet does not determine. M. 
Dacier, without giving any reaſon for her opinion, ſays there were 
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Whoſe bay, the fleet unable to contain 
At length, beſide the margin of the main, 


BOOK XIV. 


but two: one advanced near the wall, the other on the verge of 
the ſea. But it is more than probable, that there were ſeveral 
intermediate lines; ſince the order in which the veſſels lay is here 
deſcribed by a metaphor taken from the ſteps of a /caling-ladder ; 
which had been no way proper to give an image only of two ranks, 
but very fit to repreſent a greater, though undetermined number. 
That there were more than two lines, may likewiſe be inferred 
from what we find in the beginning of the eleventh book ; where 
it is ſaid, that the voice of Di/cord, ſtanding on the ſhip of Ulyſles, 
in the middle of the fleet, was heard as far as the lations of Achilles 
and Ajax, whoſe ſhips were drawn up in the two extremities : thoſe 
of Ajax were neareſt the wall (as is expreſsly ſaid in the 682d 
verſe of the thirteenth book, ix the original) and thoſe of Achilles 


neareſt the ſea, as appears from many paſſages ſcattered through the 
Iliad. 


It muſt be ſuppoſed that thoſe ſhips were drawn higheſt upon 
land, which firſt approached the ſhore ; the firſt line therefore 
conſiſted of thoſe who firſt diſembarked, which were the ſhips of 
Ajax and Proteſilaus; the latter of whom ſeems mentioned in the 
verſe above cited of the thirteenth book, only to give occaſion to 
obſerve this; for he was ſlain, as he landed firſt of the Greeks. 


And accordingly we ſhall ſee in the fifteenth book, it is his ſhip- 


that 1s firſt attacked by the "Trojans, as it lay the neareſt to them. 
We may likewiſe gueſs how it happens, that the ſhips of Achilles 


were placed neareſt to the ſea; for in the anſwer of Achilles to 


Ulyſſes in the ninth book, ver. 432. he mentions a naval expedition 
he had made while Agamemnon lay ſafe in the camp: ſo that his 
ſhips at their return did naturally lie next the ſea; which, without 


this conſideration, might appear a ſtation not ſo becoming this 
hero's courage. P. 


Ver. 42.] Thus Ogilby: 


Their veſſels at great diſtance from the fight 
Did on the briny ocean's margents lie. 
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Rank above rank, the crouded ſhips they moor: 
Who landed firſt, lay higheſt on the ſhore.) 
Supported on their ſpears, they took their way, 
Unfit to fight, but anxious for the day. 46 
Neſtor's approach alarm'd each Grecian breaſt, 
Whom thus the gen'ral of the hoſt addreſt. 

O grace and glory of th' Achaian name! 
What drives thee, Neſtor, from the field of fame? 
Shall then proud Hector ſee his boaſt fulfill'd, 51 
Our fleets in aſhes, and our heroes kill'd? 
Such was his threat, ah now too ſoon made good, 
On many a Grecian boſom writ in blood. 

Is ev'ry heart inflam'd with equal rage 55 
Againſt your king, nor will one chief engage? 


Ver. 43.] A circumſtance 1s here ſuppreſſed, thus deliver'd by 
Chapman : 


— all theire ſterns, a wall was rais'd before. 


Ver. 47. Neftor's approach alarm'd.] That ſo laborious a 
perſon as Neſtor has been deſcribed, ſo indefatigable, fo little 
indulgent of his extreme age, and one that never receded from the 
battle, ſhould approach to meet them ; this 1t was that ſtruck the 


princes with amazement, when they ſaw he had left the field, 
Euſtathius, | P, 


Ver. 53.] So Chapman: 


— now Hector will make good, 
The threathing vow he made, I feare ; that till he had our d. 


Ver. 54.] This is a mere conceit of the tranſlator, rightly fo 
called, to the beſt of my judgement. 
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And have I liv'd to ſee with mournful eyes 
In ev'ry Greek a new Achilles riſe? 

Gerenian Neſtor then. So Fate has will'd; 
And all-confirming Time has Fate fulfill'd. 60 
Not he that thunders from the atrial bow'r. 
Not Jove himſelf, upon the paſt has pow'r. 
The wall, our late inviolable bound, 

And beſt defence, lies ſmoking on the ground: 

Ev*n to the ſhips their conqu'ring arms extend, 6; 

And groans of ſlaughter'd Greeks to heav'n 
aſcend. 

On ſpeedy meaſures then employ your thought, 

In ſuch diſtreſs. If counſel profit ought ; 

Arms cannot much : tho? Mars our ſouls incite; 


Theſegaping wounds withold us from the fight. 50 


Ver. 59.] There is no mention of Fate in his original. 


Ver, 64.] If this epithet /mrcating be fgurative, it is ill applied 
to a wall already proſtrate; if Iiteral, it offends againſt the truth, as 
the wall was broken through by the violence of Hector and his men, 
not by Are. 


Ver. 65.] After this line the following zawo verſes of Homer 
are omitted by our poet : 


Nor wouldſt thou know with ken attentive, where 
Confufion moſt embroil'd the Greeks : ſo reign'd 
Mix'd ſlaughter ; and their ſhouts aſcend to heaven, 


Ver. 66.] More exactly, 
And mingled groans, and. Soute, to heav*n aſcend, 
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To him the monarch. That our army bends, 
That Troy triumphant our high fleet aſcends, 
And that the rampart, late our ſureſt truſt, 
And beſt defence, lies ſmoking in the duſt; 
All this from Jove's afflictive hand we bear, 35 
Who, far from Argos, wills our ruin here. 
Paſt are the days when happier Greece was bleſt, 
And all his favour, all his aid confeſt; ; 
Now heav'n averſe, our hands from battle ties, 
And lifts the Trojan glory to the ſkies. 80 
Ceaſe we at length to waſte our blood in vain, 
And launch what ſhips lie neareſt to the main; 


Ver. 71.] The phraſe our army bends ſeems aukward, and forced 
for the purpoſe of the rhyme. Thus? | 


To him the monarch : Since our foes prevail, 
And conquering Troy our fleet it/elf aſſail, 


Ver. 81. Ceaſe we at length, &c.] Agamemnon either does not 
know what courſe to take in this diſtreſs, or only ſounds the ſenti- 
ments of his nobles, (as he did in the ſecond book, of the whole 
army.) He delivers himſelf firſt after Neitor's ſpeech, as it became a 
counſellor to do ; but knowing this advice to be diſhonourable, 
and unſuitable to the character he aſſumes elſewhere idy@rs wiv Tos 
Ta, &c, and conſidering that he ſhould do no better than 
abandon his poſt, when before he had threatened the deſerters with 
death; he reduces his counſel into the form of a proverb, diſguiſing 
it as handſomely as he can under a ſentence, Ut is better to ſhun ar 
evil, &c. It is obſervable too how he has qualified the expreſſion: 
he does not ſay, to Sun the battle, for that had been unſoldierly ; 
but he ſoftens the phraſe, and calls it, to ſhun evil: and this word 
evil he applies twice together, in adviſing them to leave the engage- 
ment, 


14 
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Leave theſe at anchor ' till the coming night: 


Then, if impetuous Troy forbear the fight, 

Bring all to ſea, and hoiſt each fail for flight. 85 

Better from evils, well foreſeen, to run, 

Than periſh in the danger we may ſhun. 
Thus he. The fage Ulyſſes thus replies, 

While anger flaſh*d from his diſdainful eyes. 

What ſhameful words (unkingly as thou art) go 

Fall from that trembling tongue, and tim'rous 

heart? 
Oh were thy ſway the curſe of meaner pow'rs, 


And thou the ſhame of any hoſt but ours! 
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It is farther remarked, that this was the nobleſt opportunity for | 
a general to try the temper of his officers; for he knew that in a 
calm of affairs, it was common with moſt people, either out of 
flattery or reſpect to ſubmit to their leaders: but in imminent 
danger fear does not bribe them, but every one diſcovers his very 
ſoul, valuing all other conſiderations, in regard to his ſafety, but 
in the ſecond place. He knew the men he ſpoke to were prudent 
perſons, and not eaſy to caſt themſelves into a precipitate flight. 
He might likewiſe have a mind to recommend himſelf to his am 
by the means of his officers ; which he was not very able to do of 
himſelf, -angry as they were at him, for the affront he had offered 
Achilles, and by conſequence thinking him the author of all their 
preſent calamities. Euſtathius. . 1 


Ver. 86.] His original dictates, 
Better from evils, zhowgh by night, to run. 
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Ver, 88.] Literally, for this couplet: 
Ulyſſes ſage with aſpect ſtern replied. 


Ver. 92. Oh ere thy ſway the curſe of meaner pow'rs, 
And thou the ſhame of any hoſt but ours ! | 


This is a noble compliment to his country and to the Grecian army, 
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A hoſt, by Jove endu'd with martial might, 
And taught to conquer, or to fall in fight: gg 
Advent'rous combats and bold wars to wage, 
Employ' d our youth, and yet employs our age. 
And wilt thou thus deſert the Trojan plain? 
And havewhole ſtreams of blood been ſpilt in vain? 
In ſuch baſe ſentence if thou couch thy fear, 100 
Speak it in whiſpers, leſt a Greek ſhould hear. 
Lives there a man ſo dead to fame, who dares 
To think ſuch meanneſs, or the thought declares? 
And comes it ev'n from him whoſe ſov'reign ſway 


The banded legions of all Greece obey? 105 


to ſhew that it was an impoſſibility for them to follow even their 
general in any thing that was cowardly, or ſhameful ; though the 
lives and ſafeties of them all were concerned in it. . 


Ver. 96.] Mr. Cowper has very happily preſerved the beautiful 
metaphor of his author: 


— whom Jove ordains 
From youth to hoary age to weave the web 
Of toilſome warfare, till we periſh all. 


The reſt of the tranſlators knew not, or taſted not, this elegance, 


Ver. 98.] Rather, as more conformably to Homer, thus : 


And wilt thou 7her deſert the Trojan plain, 
Our blood thus ſpill'd, our toils endur'd, in vain ? 


Ver. 104. And comes it ev'n from him whoſe ſow*reign ſavay 
The banded legions of all Greece obey | 
As who ſhould ſay, that another man might indeed have uttered 
the ſame advice, but it could not be a perſon of prudence; or if 
he had prudence, he could not be a governour, but a private man; 
or if a governour, yet one who had not a well-diſciplined and 
obedient army; or laſtly, if he had an army ſo conditioned, yet 
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Is this a gen'ral's voice, that calls to flight, 

While war hangs doubtful, while his ſoldiers 
fight? 

What more could Troy? What yet their fate denies 

Thou giv'ſt the foe; all Greece becomes their 
prize, 

No more the troops, (our hoiſted fails in view, 110 

Themſelves abandon'd) ſhall the fight purſue; 

But thy ſhips flying with deſpair ſhall ſee; 

And owe deſtruction to a prince like thee. 

Thy juſt reproofs (Atrides calm replies) 
Like arrows pierce me, for thy words are wiſe. 
Unwilling as I am to loſe the hoſt, 116 
I force not Greece to quit this hateful coaſt. 


it could not be ſo large and numerous an one as that of Aga- 


memnon. This is a fine climax, and of wonderful ftrength, 
Euſtathius. P. 


Ver. 110. ] Ogilby, I think, wich ſome correction, is not much 
inferiour: 
No more thy Greeks will fight, when they ſurwey 
Your weſſels launching on the watery way ; 
But from the battle in diſorder run, 
And thou ſhalt rue too late what thou haſt done. 


Ver. 112. ] The firſt edition has, 
Thy ſhips #-/ flying | 
Ver. 114.] Mr. Cowper is cloſe to his author, who has no 


compariſon expreſſed, but gives one, ſimilar to that obtruded by our 
poet, tacitly conveyed in the metaphor : 


Thy ſharp reproof, Ulyſſes, hath my ſoul 
Pierced deeply, 
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Glad I ſubmit, whoe'er, or young or old, 
Aught, more conducive to our weal, unfold. 
Tydides cut him ſhort, and thus began. 120 
Such counſel if you ſeek, behold the man 
Who boldly gives it, and what he ſhall ſay, 
Young tho? he be, diſdain not to obey: _ 
A youth, who from the mighty Tydeus ſprings, 
May ſpeak to councils and aſſembled kings. 125 


e — — —̃ men 


Ver. 118. I hoc er, or young or old, &c.] This nearly reſembles 
an ancient cuſtom at Athens, where in times of trouble and diftreſs, 
every one, of what age or quality ſoever, was invited to give in 
his opinion with freedom, by the publick cryer. Euſtathius. P. 


Ver. 120.] This ſpeech of Diomed is naturally introduced, 
beginning with an anſwer, as if he had been called upon to give his 
advice, The counſel he propoſes was that alone which could be of 
any real ſervice in their preſent exigency: however, ſince he 
ventures to adviſe where Ulyſſes is at a loſs, and Neftor himſelf 
ſilent, he thinks it proper to apologize for this liberty by reminding 
them of his birth and deſcent, hoping thence to add to his counſel 
a weight and authority which he could not from his years and 
experience. It cannot indeed be denied that this hiſtorical digreſſion 
ſeems more out of ſeaſon than any of the ſame kind which we ſo 
frequently meet with in Homer, fince his birth and parentage muſt 
have been ſufficiently known to all at the fiege, as he here tells 
them. This muſt be owned a defect not altogether to be excuſed in 
the poet, but which may receive ſome alleviation, if conſidered as 
a fault of temperament, | For he had certainly a ftrong inclination 
to genealogical ſtories, and too frequently takes occaſion to gratify 
this humour, | | P, 


'Thus, more faithfully : 
Tydides *mid/? them ſpake, and thus began. 


Ver. 124.] The following fix verſes are ſpun from wo of 
Homer, which may be ſimply and literally repreſented thus: 
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Hear then in me the great Oenides? ſon, 
Whoſe honour'd duſt (his race of glory run) 
Lies whelm'd in ruins of the Theban wall; 
Brave in his life, and glorious in his fall. 
With three bold ſons was gen'rous Prothous bleſt, 
Who Pleuron's walls and Calydon poſſeſt; 13: 
Melas and Agrius, but (who far ſurpaſt 

The reſt in courage) Oeneus was the laſt. 
From him, my fire. From Calydon expell'd, 
He paſt to Argos, and in exile dwelld; nz; 
The monarch's daughter there (ſo Jove ordain'd) 
He won, and flouriſh'd where Adraſtus reign'd : 


I too from blood illuſtrious boaſt my birth, 
Tydeus, whom hides at Thebes a mound of earth. 


Ver. 125.] This thought was ſupplied by Chapman; in whom, 
however, it is exhibited with uncommon quaintneſs of expreſſion : 


— my fire, that heir'd a diadem; 
May make my ſpeech to diadems, decent enough. 


Ver. 135. He paſt to Argos. } This is a very artful colour: he 
calls the flight of his father for killing one of his brothers, 
travelling and dwelling at Argos, without mentioning the cauſe and 
occaſion of his retreat. What immediately follows / Jove ordain'd ) 
does not only contain in it a diſguiſe of his crime, but is a juſt 
motive likewiſe for our compaſſion. Euſtathius. P. 


He ſhould have written dwelt; and the parentheſis in the next 
verſe is connected in his original with the former clauſe of the para- 
graph. I would propoſe this amendment: 


From him my fire; who fled, from Pleuron driven, 
To Argos: ſo great Jove decreed, and Heaven! 
The warriour there the monarch's daughter gain'd; 
And liv'd, and flouriſht where Adraſtus reign'd. 
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There rich in fortune's gifts, his acres till'd, 
Beheld his vines their liquid harveſt yield, 
And num'rous flocks that whiten'd all the field. 
Such Tydeus was, the foremoſt once in fame! 14x 
Nor lives in Greece a ſtranger to his name. 
Then, what for common good my thoughts 
inſpire, 
Attend, and in the ſon, reſpect the fire. 
Tho? fore of battle, tho' with wounds oppreſt, 
Let each go forth, and animate the reſt, 146 
Advance the glory which he cannot ſhare, 
Tho* not partaker, witneſs of the war. 


Ver. 141.] Rather, with more fidelity, 
Such Tydeus was, à warriour firſt in fame. 


And, in what follows, our poet gives the purport of this ſpeech not 
defectively, but diffuſely, nor conformably to the arrangement of 
his author, 


Ver. 146. Let each go forth, and animate the reſi.) It is worth a 
remark, with what management and diſcretion the poet has brought 
theſe four kings, and no more towards the engagement, fince theſe 
are ſufficient alone to perform all he requires. For Neſtor propoſes 
to them to enquire, if there be any way or means which 
prudence can direct for their ſecurity. Agamemnon attempts to 
diſcover that method. Ulyſles refutes him, as one whoſe method 
was diſhonourable, but propoſes no other project. Diomed ſupplies 
that deficiency, and ſhews what muſt be done; That wounded as 
they are, they ſhould go forth to the battle : for though they were 
not able to engage, yet their preſence would re-eſtabliſh their affairs 
by detaining in arms thoſe who might otherwiſe quit the field. 
This council is embraced, and readily obeyed by the reſt, Eu- 
ſtathius. 4 


126 HOMER's ILIA D. Book xiv, 
But leſt new wounds on wounds o'erpower us 
quite, 


Beyond the miſſile jav*lin's ſounding flight, 150 
Safe let us ſtand; and from the tumult far, 
Inſpire the ranks, and rule the diſtant war. 

He added not: the liſt'ning kings obey, 
Slow moving on; Atrides leads the way. 

The God of Ocean (to inflame their rage) 155 
Appears a warriour furrow'd o'er with age; 
Preſt in his own, the gen'ral's hand he took, 
And thus the venerable hero ſpoke. 

Atrides, lo! with what diſdainful eye 
Achilles ſees his country's forces fly : 160 
Blind impious man! whoſe anger is his guide, 
Who glories in unutterable pride. 

So may he periſh, ſo may Jove diſclaim 
The wretch relentleſs, and o'erwhelm with 
ſhame! | 164 


————— —— — ˙— — 


Ver. 156. The firſt edition has, cc Appears a hero,” and 
immediately the venerable wwarrieur.” 


Ver. 158,] There is a degree of ambiguity in this verſe, which 
renders our poet's real meaning inſerutable. I would propoſe, 


In his own hand the form fictitious preſt 
The monarch's right, and thus in haſte addreft : 


becauſe not only are the rhymes imperfect, but the additional inac- 
curacy, of ſpoke for ale, deforms the paſſage. 


Ver, 161.] Chapman gives a truer view of Homer's ſentiment : 
Since not in his breaſt glowes one ſparke, of any humane mind. 
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But heav'n forſakes not thee: o'er yonder ſands 
Soon ſhalt thou view the ſcatter'd Trojan bands 
Fly diverſe; while proud kings and chiefs re- 
nown'd, | 
Driv'n heaps on heaps, with clouds involy'd 
around 
Of rolling duſt, their winged wheels employ 
To hide their ignominious heads in 'Troy. 170 
Heſpoke, then ruſh*d amid the warriourcrew ; 
And ſent his voice before him as he flew, 
Loud, as the ſhout encount'ring armies yield, 
Whentwice ten thouſand ſhake the lab'ring field; 
Such was the voice, and ſuch the thund'ring ſound 
Of him; whoſe trident rends the ſolid ground. 176 
Each Argive boſom beats to meet the fight, 
And griſly War appears a pleaſing ſight. 


Ver. 167.] This is an expreſſion of Milton, Par. Loſt, x, 284: 


Then both from out hell gates into the waſte 
Wide anarchy of Chaos damp and dark 
Flew diverſe : 


but in our poet it is unneceſſarily tautologous with /cazrered, Thus, 
more exactly : 


Fly from our ſhips ; while kings and chiefs renown'd —, 
Ver. 171.] The in edition gives © the awarring crew,” 
Ver. 172.] This verſe is from Dryden, An. v. 875 

He ſent his voice before him as he flew. 


Ver. 177.] The ſimilar ſounds beats and meet are too near each 
other: and the next verſe is not faithful, and infipid. The following 
attempt has more accuracy than elevation to recommend it: 
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Meantime Saturnia from Olympus“ brow, 


High- thron'd in gold, beheld the fields below; 180 


Each Argive boſom with freſh ardour glows 
To wage unceaſing battle with his foes. 

But, gold-enthron'd, great Juno from the ſkies 
Obſerv'd the combat with attentive eyes. 


Ver. 179. The flory of Jupiler and Juno.] I do not know a 
bolder fiction in all antiquity, than this of Jupiter's being deceived 


and laid aſleep, or that has a greater air of impiety and abſurdity. 


It js an obſervation of Monſ. de St, Evremond upon the ancient 
poets, which every one will agree to: * That it is ſurpriſing 
* enough to find them ſo ſcrupulous to preſerve probability, in 
actions purely human: and ſo ready to violate it in repreſenting 
te the actions of the Gods. Even thoſe who have ſpoken more 
« ſagely than the reſt, of their nature, could not forbear to ſpeak 
« extravagantly of their conduct. When they eſtabliſh their being 
te and their attributes, they make them immortal, infinite, almighty, 
« perfectly wiſe, and perfectly good: but the moment they 
te repreſent them acting, there is no weakneſs to which they do not 
% make them ſtoop, and no folly or wickedneſs they do not make 
« them commit,” The ſame author anſwers this in another place 
by remarking, ** That truth was not the inclination of the firſt 
« ages: a fooliſh lye or a lucky falſhood gave reputation to 
4 ijmpoſtors, and pleaſure to the credulous. It was the whole ſecret 
« of the great and the wiſe, to govern the ſimple and ignorant 
„herd. The vulgar, who pay a profound reverence to myſterious 


errors, would have deſpiſed plain truth, and it was thought a 


06 piece of prudence to deceive them. All the diſcourſes of the 
« ancients were fitted to ſo advantageous a deſign, There was 
* nothing to be ſeen but fictions, allegories, and ſimilitudes, and 
nothing was to appear as it was in itſelf,” 


I muſt needs, upon the whole, as far as I can judge, give up 
the morality of this fable ; but what colour of excuſe for it Homer 
might have from ancient tradition, or what myſtical or allegorical 
ſenſe might attone for the appearing impiety, is hard to be 
aſcertained at this diſtant period of time. That there had been 
before his age a tradition of Jupiter's being laid aſleep, appears 
from the ftory of Hercules at Coos, referred to by our author, ver, 


'Z zoox xv. HOMER's ILIAD. 129 
: With joy the glorious conflict ſhe ſurvey'd, 
Where her great brother gave the Grecians aid. 

7 


285. There is alſo a paſſage in Diodorus, lib. i. c. 7. which gives 
ſome ſmall light to this fiction, Among other reaſons which that 
Z hiſtorian lays down to prove that Homer travelled into Ægypt, he 
alledges this paſſage of the interview of Jupiter and Juno, which 
he ſays was grounded upon an Ægyptian feſtival, aubereon rhe 
nuptial ceremonies of thoſe tæuo deities were celebrated, at which time 
"2 both their tabernacles, adirned with all forts of flowers, are carried 
= by the prieſts to the top of a high mauntain, Indeed as the greateſt part 
of the ceremonies of the ancient religions conſiſted in ſome 
| ſymbolical repreſentations of certain actions of their Gods, or 
rather deified mortals, ſo a great part of ancient poetry conſiſted 
in the deſcription of the actions exhibited in thoſe ceremonies. The 
loves of Venus and Adonis are a remarkable inftance of this kind, 
which, though under different names, were celebrated by annual 
| repreſentations, as well in Egypt as in ſeveral nations of Greece 
and Aſia: and to the images which were carried in theſe feſtivals, 
* ſeveral ancient poets were indebted for their moſt happy deſcriptions, 
If the truth of this obſervation of Diodorus be admitted, the 
== preſent paſſage will appear with more dignity, being grounded on 
religion; and the conduct of the poet will be more juſtifiable, if 
that, which has been generally counted an indecent, wanton fiction, 
| ſhould prove to be the repreſentation of a religious ſolemnity. 
4 Conſidering the great ignorance we are in of many ancient 
: ceremonies, there may be probably in Homer many incidents 
entirely of this nature; wherefore we ought to be reſerved in our 
5 ; cenſures, leſt what we decry as wrong in the poet ſhould prove only 
a fault in his religion. And indeed it would be a very unfair way 
to tax any people, or any age whatever, with groſſneſs in general, 

purely from the groſs or abſurd ideas or practices that are to be 
bound in their religions. 

In the next place, if we have recourſe to allegory, (which ſoftens 
und reconciles every thing) it may be imagined that by the con- 
©: greſs of Jupiter and Juno, is meant the mingling of the ther and 
air (which are generally ſaid to be ſignified by theſe two deities, ) 
1 The ancients believed the ther to be igneous, and that by its 


Kind influence upon the air, it was the cauſe of all vegetation ; to 
VOL, IV, K 


” * * 
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But plac'd aloft, on Ida's ſhady height 
She ſees her Jove, and trembles at the fight. 


which nothing more exactly correſponds, than the fiction of the earth 
putting forth her flowers immediately upon this congreſs, Virgil 
has ſome lines in the ſecond Georgick, that ſeem a perfect expla- 
nation of the fable into this ſenſe. In deſcribing the ſpring, - he 
hints as if ſomething of a vivifying influence was at that time ſpread 
from the upper heavens into the air. He calls Jupiter expreſsly 
Ether, and repreſents him operating upon his ſpouſe for the pro- 
duction of all things: 


Tum pater omnipotens fœcundis imbribus æther 
« Conjugis in gremium lætæ deſcendit, & omnes 
« Magnus alit, magno commixtus corpore, fœtus. 
« Parturit omnis ager, &c.“ 


But, be all this as it will, it is certain, that whatever may be 
thought of this fable in a theological or philoſophical view, it is one 
of the moſt beautiful pieces that ever was produced by poetry, 
Neither does it want its moral: an ingenious modern writer (whom 
I am pleaſed to take any occaſion of quoting) has given it us in 
theſe words: 


This paſſage of Homer may ſuggeſt abundance of inſtruction 
to a woman who has a mind to preferve or recall the affection of 
* her huſband. The care of her perſon and dreſs, with the parti- 
* cular blandiſhments woven in the Ceſtus, are ſo plainly recom- 
% mended by this fable, and ſo indiſpenſably neceſſary in every 
e female who defires to pleaſe, that they need no farther explanation. 
The diſcretion likewiſe in covering all matrimonial quarrels from 
te the knowledge of others, is taught in the pretended viſit to Tethys, 
t in the ſpeech where Juno addreſſes herſelf to Venus; a sthe chaſe 
and prudent management of a wife's charms is intimated by the 
& ſame pretence for her appearing before Jupiter, and by the con- 
«« cealment of the Ceſtus in her boſom, LT ſhall leave this tale to the 
« conſideration of ſuch good houſewives, who are never well dreſſed 
* but when they are abroad, and think it neceſſary to appear more 
« agreeable to all men living than their huſbands : as alſo to thoſe 
< prudent ladies, who, to avoid the appearance of being over-fond, 
« entertain their huſbands with indifference, averſion, ſullen filence, 
« or exaſperating language,” P. 
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Jove to deceive, what methods ſhall ſhe try, 185 
What arts, to blind his all-beholding eye ? 
At length ſhe truſts her pow'r ; reſolv'd to prove 
The old, yet ſtill ſucceſsful, cheat of love; 
Againſt his wiſdom to oppoſe her charms, 
And lull the lord of Thunders in her arms. 190 

Swift to her bright apartment ſhe repairs, 
Sacred to dreſs and beauty's pleaſing cares: 

OE rt tr ere 


Ver. 188.] This line is borrowed, but I have not diſcovered 


the original proprietor, No very delicate paſſage in Ogilby's 


verſion, towards the concluſion of Odyſſey zxiii, leads me to think, 
that our poet has altered a word, by writing cheat for feat : but L 
leave the reader, whoſe curioſity is rouſed for further information 


on this ſubjeR, to find the paſſage in Ogilby for himſelf, 


Ver. 190.] This fine contraſt “ the lord of Thunders, 1s 
engrafted on the original by our tranſlator: but Chapman, L 
preſume, muſt ſhare the praiſe of ingenuity on this occaſion; 
whoſe verſion ſeems to have originally ſuggeſted the conception: 


—— — to decke her curiouſly, 
And viſite the Idalian hill, that ſo he /ightner's eye 
She might enamour with her lookes, 


Ver. 191. Swift to her bright apartment ſbe repairs, &c.] This 
paſſage may be cf conſideration to the ladies, and, for their ſakes, I 
take a little pains to obſerve upon it, Homer tells us that the very 
goddeſſes, who are all over charms, never dreſs in ſight of any one: 
the Queen of Heaven adorns herſelf in private, and the doors lock 
after her. In Homer there are no Diæeuæ des Ruelles, no gods are 
admitted to the toilet, 


I am afraid there are ſome earthly Goddeſſes of leſs prudence, 
who have loſt much of the adoration of mankind by the contrary 
practice. Lucretius (a very good judge in gallantry) preſcribes as 
a cure to a deſperate lover, the frequent ſight of his miſtreſs undreſ- 
ſed. Juno herſelf has ſuffered a little by the very Muſes? peeping into 


der chamber, ſince ſome nice criticks are ſhocked in this place of 


R 2 


132 HOME R's ILIA D. Book xiv, 


With {kill divine had Vulcan form'd the bow'r, 
Safe from acceſs of each intruding pow'r. 
Touch'd with her ſecret key, the doors unfold : 1g; 
Selt-clos'd, behind her ſhut the valves of gold. 
Here firſt ſhe bathes; and round her body pours 
Soft oils of fragrance, and ambroſial ſhow'rs: 
The winds, perfum'd, the balmy gale convey 
Thro* heav'n, thro? earth, and all th* atrial way: 


Homer, to find that the goddeſs waſhes herſelf, which preſents ſome 
idea as if ſhe was dirty. Thoſe who have delicacy will profit by 
this remark, P. 


Ver. 198. Soft oils of fragrauce.] The practice of Juno in 
anointing her body with perfumed oils, was a remarkable part of 
ancient coſmeticks, though entirely diſuſed in the modern arts of 
dreſs, It may poflibly offend the niceneſs of modern ladies ; but 
ſuch of them as paint, ought to conſider that this practice might, 
without much greater difficulty, be reconciled to cleanlineſs, 'Thi 
paſſage is a clear inſtance of the antiquity of this cuſtom, and clearly 
determines againſt Pliny, (who is of opinion that it was not fo 
ancient as thoſe times,) where, ſpeaking of perfumed unguents, 


he ſays, Quis primus invenerit, non traditur; Jliacis temporibus nn | 


erant, lib. xiii. c. 1. Beſides the cuſtom of anointing kings among 


the Jews, which the chriſtians have borrowed ; there are ſeveral | 


alluſions in the Old Teſtament which ſhew, that this practice was 
thought ornamental among them. The Pſalmiſt, ſpeaking of the 
gifts of God, mentions wine and oil, the former to make glad the 
heart of man, and the latter to give him a cheerful countenance. It 
ſeems moſt probable that this was an eaſtern invention, agreeable to 
the luxury of the Aſiaticks, among whom the molt proper ingre- 
dients for theſe unguents were produced ; from them this cuſtom 
was propagated among the Romans, by whom it was eſteemed a 
pleaſure of a very refined nature, Whoever is curious to ſee 
inſtances of their expence and delicacy therein, may be ſatisfied 
in the three firſt chapters of the thirteenth book of Pliny's Natural 
. Hiſtory, P. 
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Spirit divine! whoſe exhalation greets 201 

The ſenſe of gods with more than mortal ſweets. 

Thus while ſhe breath'd of heav'n, with decent 
pride 

Her artful hands the radiant treſſes ty'd ; 


Ver. 199.] Theſe four verſes are a very indiſtinct paraphraſe 


of two in Homer: the purport of which will be much more clearly 
: underſtood from a correction of Ogilby: 


Which if but ,v, the ſubtile odour flies, 
Difus'd, to Jove's high court, throzgh earth and ſkies, 


Ver. 203. Thus while ſbe breath'd of heav'n, &.] We have here 


* a compleat picture from head to foot of the dreſs of the fair ſex, 


and of the mode between two and three thouſand years ago, May 
I have leave to obſerve the great ſimplicity of Juno's dreſs, in com- 
pariſon with the innumerable equipage of a modern toilet ? The god- 
deſs, even when ſhe is ſetting herſelf out on the greateſt occaſion, 
has only her own locks to tie, a white veil to caſt over them, a 
mantle to dreſs her whole body, her pendants, and her ſandals. 
This the poet expreſsly ſays was all her dreſs [T%i|u xorwe ;] and 
one may reaſonabiy conclude it was all that was uſed by the greateſt 
princeſſes and fineſt beauties of thoſe times. The good Euſtathius 


i raviſhed to find, that here are no waſhes for the face, no dyes for 


the hair, and none of thoſe artificial embelliſhments ſince in practice; 
he alſo rejoices not a little, that Juno has no looking-glaſs, tire- 
woman, or waiting-maid, One may preach till doomſday on this 
ſubject, but all the commentators in the world will never prevail 
upon a lady to ſtick one pin the leſs in her gown, except ſhe can be 
convinced that the ancient dreſs will better ſet off her perſon. 


As the Afiaticks always ſurpaſſed the Grecians in whatever 
regarded magnificence and luxury, ſo we find their women far gone 
in the contrary extreme of dreſs. There is a paſſage in //aiah, 
ch. iii. that gives us a particular account of their wardrobe, with 
the number and uſeleſſneſs of their ornaments ; and which I think 
appears very well in contraſt to this of Homer. The bravery of their 
tinkling ornaments about their feet, and their cauls, and their round tires 
like the moon : the chains, and the bracelets, and the mufflers, the 


C'3 
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Part on her head in ſhining ringlets roll'd, 203 
Part o'er her ſhoulders wav'd like melted gold, | 
Around her next a heav'nly mantle flow'd, 
That rich with Pallas* labour'd colours glow'd: 
Large claſps of gold the foldings gather'dround, |} 
A golden zone her ſwelling boſom bound. 210 
Far-beaming pendants tremble in her ear, 
Each gem illumin'd with a triple ſtar, 


bonnets, and the ornaments of the legs, and the headbands, and the | 
tablets, and the ear-rings, the rings and noſe jewels, the changeable ſui! 
of apparel, and the mantles, and the wimples, and the criſping-pins, the 
glaſſes, and the fine linen, and the hoods, and the weils, 


I could be glad to aſk the ladies which they ſhould like beſt to 
imitate, the Greeks or the Aſiaticks? I would defire thoſe that are | 
handſome and well-made, to conſider, that the dreſs of Juno (which 
is the ſame they ſee in fatues) has manifeſtly the advantage of the 
preſent, in diſplaying whatever is beautiful : that the charms of the 
nec and breaſt are not leſs laid open, than by the modern ſtays ; and 
that thoſe of the Ig are more gracefully difcovered, than even by the 
hoop- petticoat: that the fine turn of the arms is better obſerved; 
and that ſeveral natural graces of the Hape and body appear much 
more conſpicuous, . It is not to be denied but the Aſiatick and our 
preſent modes were better contrived to conceal ſome people's defects, 
but 1 do not ſpeak to ſuch people: I ſpeak only to ladies of that 
beauty, who can make any faſhion prevail by their being ſeen in it 
and who put others of their ſex under the wretched neceſſity of 
being like them in their habits, or not being like them at all, As 
for the reft, let them fallow the mode of Judza, and be content 
with the name of Afiaticks, P. 


Theſe four lines alſo are luxuriantly amplified from of 
Homer, which may be faithfully repreſented thus : 


Her hands the radiant treſſes comb and twine 

In curls ambroſial from her head divine, 
Ver. 206.] The mile is from his own fancy: and he ſhould 
have written like molten gold.“ | 


Ver. 21 1.] So Gay in his Fan, ii, 75: 
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Then o'er her head ſhe caſts a veil more white 
Than new-fall'n ſnow, and dazling as the light. 
Laſt her fair feet celeſtial ſandals grace. 215 
Thus iſſuing radiant, with majeſtick pace, 

Forth from the dome th imperial Goddeſs moves, 
And calls the mother of the Smiles and Loves. 


Does not the diamond ſparkle in her ear, 
Glow on her hand, and /remble in her hair? 


but the rhyme is ill more defective in Pope, than Gay; and indeed 
wholly inadmiſſible. 


Ver. 213.] This couplet is neither juſt to the grandeur, nor 
faithful to the ſenſe, of his author. The following attempt is accu- 


rate: 
O'er theſe ſhe throws a beauteous veil, whoſe rays 


Might vie in ſplendour with the ſolar blaze, 
Chapman renders : 


— on her head, a wreath not worne before 
Caſt beames out like the ſunne. 


Ver. 216. Thus iſſuing radiant, &c.] Thus the Goddeſs comes 
from her apartment, againſt her ſpouſe, in compleat armour. The 
women of pleaſure moſtly prevail by pure cunning, and the artful 
management of their perſons; for there is but one way for the weak 
to ſubdue the mighty, and that is by pleaſure. The poet ſhews at 


the ſame time, that men of underſtanding are not maſtered withaut 


a great deal of artifice and addreſs, There are but three ways 
whereby to overcome another, by violence, by perſuaſion, or by 
craft: Jupiter was invincible by main force; to think of perſuading 
was as fruitleſs, after he had paſſed his nod to Achilles; therefore 
Juno was obliged of neceſſity to turn her thoughts entirely upon 
craft ; and by the force of pleaſure it is, that ſhe inſnares and ma- 
nages the God. Euſtathius, t: P, 


Ver. 218. Aud calls the mother af the Smiles and Loves. |] Not- 
withſtanding all the pains Juno has been at, to adorn herſelf, ſhe 
is ſtill conſcibus that neither the natural beauty of her perſon, nor 
the artificial one of her dreſs, will be ſuſſicient to work upon a huſ- 


K 4 
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How long (to Venus thus apart ſhe cry'd) 
Shall human ftrife celeſtial minds divide? 226 


band, She therefore has recourſe to the Ceſtus of Venus, as a kind 
of love-charm, not doubting to enflame his mind by magical enchant- 
ment; a folly which in all ages has poſſeſt her ſex. To procure 
this, ſhe applies to the Goddeſs of Love; from whom hiding her 
real deſign under a feigned ftory, (another propriety in the character 
of the fair) ſhe obtains the valuable preſent of this wonder-working 
girdle. The allegory of the Ceſtus lies very open, though the 
impertinences of Euſtathius on this head are unſpeakable : in it are 
compriſed the moſt powerful izcentives to love, as well as the ſtrongeſt 
efeas of the paſſion, The juſt admiration of this paſſage has been 
always ſo great and univerſal, that the Ceſtus of Venus is become 
proverbial. The beauty of the lines, which in a few words com- 
prehend this agreeable fictition, can ſcarce be equalled ; ſo beautiful 
an original has produced very fine imitations, wherein we may 
obſerve a few additional figures, exprefling ſome of the improve. 
ments which the affectation, or artifice of the fair ſex, have intro. 
duced into the art of love fince Homer's days. Taſſo has finely 
imitated this deſcription in the magical girdle of Armida, Gieru- 
ſalemme Liberata, cant. xvi: 


« Teneri Sdegni, e placide e tranquille 

« Repulſe, e cari vezzi, e liete paci, 

« Sorrifi, parrolette, e dolci ſtille 

« Di pianto, e ſoſpir tronchi, e molli baci.” 


Monſ. de la Motte's imitation of this fiction is likewiſe wonderfully 
beautiful ; 


Ce tiſſu, le ſimbole, & la cauſe à la fois, 

« Du pouvoir de l'amour, du charme de ſes loix. 

« Elle enflamme les yeux, de cet ardeur qui touche ; 
«© D'un ſourire enchanteur, elle anime la bouche; 

« Paſſionne la voix, en adoucit les ſons, 

« Prete ces tours heureux, plus forts que les raiſons; 
* Inſpire, pour toucher, ces tendres ſtratagemes, 

« Ces refus attirans, l'ecueil des ſages memes, 

« Et la nature enfin, y voulut renfermer, 

«« 'Tout ce qui perſuade, & ce qui fait aimer, 
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Ah yet, will Venus aid Saturnia's joy, 
And ſet aſide the cauſe of Greece and Troy? 
Let heav'n's dread empreſs (Cytheræa ſaid) 
Speak her requeſt, and deem her will obey'd. 
Then grant me (ſaid the queen) thoſe conqu'ring 
charms, 225 


That power, which mortals and immortals warms, 


* En prenant ce tifſu, que Venus lui preſente, 
* Junon n'etoit que belle, elle devient charmante. 
« Les graces, & les ris, les plaiſirs, & les jeux, 
«« Surpris cherchent Venus, doutent qui Veſt des deux. 
L' amour meme trompe, trouve Junon plus belle; 
te Et ſon arc a la main, deja vole apres elle.“ 


Spenſer, in his fourth book, canto 5. deſcribes a girdle of Venus 
of a very different nature: for his had the power to raiſe up looſe 
defires in others; hat had a more wonderful faculty, to ſuppreſs 
them in the perſon that wore it: but it had a moſt dreadful quality, 
to burſt aſunder whenever tied about any but a chaſte boſom, Such 
a girdle, it is to be feared, would produce effects very different from 
the other: Homer's Ceſtus would be a peace-maker to reconcile 


man and wife; but Spenſer's Ceſtus would probably deſtroy the 
good agreement of many a happy couple. 


Ver. 219.] The ſenſe of the original if not inviſible, is at leaſt 
dimly ſeen, in this tranſlation, Ogilby is homely, but exact: 


Wilt thou, dear daughter, grant me one requeſt, 
Or {till old grudges foſter in thy breaſt, 
Becauſe thou Troy, and I the Græcians aid? 


Ver. 223.] More accurately thus : 


Speak thy requeſt, dread Goddeſs ! Venus ſaid : 
And deem thy will within my power obey'd. 


Ver. 225.] Theſe four lines are ſpun, with no dexterity cha- 
racteriſtic of ſuch an artiſt, from this plain couplet of his author: 


Give me Defire and Love, with which thou ſway'ſt 
Immortal deities and mortal men : 


138 HOMER's ILIA D. nook xiv. 


That love, which melts mankind in fierce deſires, 
And burns the ſons of heav'n with ſacred fires! 
For lo! I haſte to thoſe remote abodes, 229 
Where the great parents (ſacred ſource of Gods!) 
Ocean and Tethys their old empire keep, 
On the laſt limits of the land and deep. 
In their kind arms my tender years were paſt; 
What- time old Saturn, from Olympus caſt, 
Of upper heav'n to Jove reſign'd the reign, 235 
Whelm'd under the huge maſs of earthand main, 
For ſtrife, I hear, has made the union ceaſe, 
Which held ſo long that ancient pair in peace. 
What honour, and what love ſhall I obtain, 
If I compole thoſe fatal feuds again; 240 
Once more their minds in mutual ties engage, 
And what my youth has ow'd, repay their age? 
She ſaid. With awe divine the queen of love 
Obey'd the ſiſter and the wife of Jove: 244 


ſo that I would propoſe an amendment as follows : 


Give me that Love, whoſe ſoothing influence finds 
Acceſs to mortal and immortal minds, 


Our poet had an eye on Chapman: 


Then give me thoſe two powres, with which both 
men and gods 


Thou vanquiſheſt, Love and Defire. 


Ver. 235.] Better, perhaps, as more faithful : 
To thundering Jove reſign'd th' etherial reign. 
Ver, 242.] A ſupplemental line from the tranſlator. 


Ver. 243.] The following attempt will preſerve the ſpeech, 
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And from her fragrant breaſt the Zone unbrac'd, 
With various {kill, and high embroid'ry grac'd. 
In this was ev'ry art, and ev'ry charm, 

To win the wiſeſt, and the coldeſt warm: 
Fond love, the gentle vow, the gay deſire, 
The kind deceit, the ſtill-reviving fire, 250 


Perſuaſive ſpeech, and more perſuaſive ſighs, 
Silence that ſpoke, and eloquence of eyes. 
r 


which 1s abſorbed in our poet's verſion, and will conſult fidelity at 
the ſame time: 

"Tis fit, replies the ſmiling queen of love, 

Thy wiſh be granted, ſpouſe of ſovereign Jove! 


Ver, 245.] This epithet is not in the original, but in Chapman: 


1 — This ſpoken, ſhe untied, 
And from her odorous bo/ome tooke, her ceſton. 


He was ultimately indebted to Homer, who, elſewhere, ſpeaks of 
the x1wd\i v, the fragrant boſome of Andromache ; meaning 
thereby (as the impartiality of criticiſm obliges me to undeceive 
many a reader) the /ap, or fold, of the garment : ſee my note on 
S. Luke vi. 38. and my Silva Critica, iv. p. 52. 


Ver. 248.] A line due to the tranſlator's invention, which 1s 
very luxuriant in this deſcription, The following attempt is cloſe 
and faithful, whatever may be it's elegance : 


Then from her waiſt the variegated zone 

She looſt, full-fraught with ſoothing blandiſhments ; 
With love, with whiſpering converſe, with deſire, 
Soft words, that e'en of Wiſdom ſteal the heart. 


Ver. 252.] This verſe, though foreign to his author, is exqui- 
ſitely beautiful; nor yet ſuperiour to one of a ſimilar complexion 
in his Prologue to the Satires : 


Explore the thought, explain he aſting eye. 


Thus Euſden in Dryden's miſcellanies : 


The /ilent language of conſenting eyes. 
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This on her hand the Cyprian Goddeſs laid ; 
Take this, and with it all thy wiſh, ſhe ſaid. 
With ſmiles ſhe took the charm; and ſmiling 
preſt 255 
The pow'rful Ceſtus to her ſnowy breaſt. 
Then Venus to the courts of Jove withdrew ; 
Whilſt from Olympus pleas'd Saturnia flew. 


Dryden himſelf alſo deſerves quotation here, Xneid xi. 227. and 


what beauty is there in poetry, of which Dryden cannot furniſh an 
example ? 


Falls on the corpſe, and groaning there he hes, 
With /lert grief, that ſpeaks but at his eyes. 
Thus too in a ſong of the Miſcellanies, iii. p. 143: 


From ſighs and vows, from awful fears, 
That do to pity move; 

From ſpeaking filence, and from tears, 
Thoſe ſprings that water love. 


Fairfax, in Taſſo, iv. 8 5: | 
Dumb eloquence, perſwading more than ſpeech. 


Ver. 253.] I would thus ſupply the omiſſions of our tranſlator : 


This on her hand the Cyprian goddeſs laid ;— 
And to thy boſom take this zone, ſhe ſaid : 
This beauteous zone all nature can controul, 
And ſpeed the fondeſt wiſhes of thy ſoul, 


Ver. 255. ———— And preſi The pow'rful ceſtus to her ſnowy 
breaft.] Euſtathius takes notice, that the word ceſtus is not the 


name, but epithet only, of Venus's girdle ; though the epithet. 


has prevailed ſo far as to become the proper name in common uſe. 
This has happened to others of our author's epithets ; the word 
Pygmy 1s of the ſame nature, Venus wore this girdle below her 
neck, and in open fight, but Juno hides it in her boſom, to ſhew 
the difference of the two characters: it ſuits well with Venus to 
make a ſhew of whatever is engaging in her; but Juno, who is a 
matron of prudence and gravity, ought to be more modeſt, P. 
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O'er high Pieria thence her courſe ſhe bore, 

O'er fair Emathia's ever-pleafing ſhore, 260 
O'er Hæmus' hills with ſnows eternal crown'd ; 
Nor once her flying foot approach'd the ground, 
Then taking wing from Athos“ lofty ſteep, 

She ſpeeds to Lemnos o'er the rolling deep, 264 
And ſeeks the cave of Death's half-brother, Sleep. 


Ver. 264. She ſpeeds to Lemnos ver the rolling deep, 
And ſeeks the cave of Death's half-brother, Sleep.\ 


In this fiction Homer introduces a new divine perſonage : it does 
not appear whether this God of Sleep was a God of Homer's 
creation, or whether his pretenſions to divinity were of more 
ancient date. The poet indeed ſpeaks of him as of one formerly 
active in ſome heavenly tranſactions. Be this as it will, ſucceeding 
poets have always acknowledged his title, Virgil would not let 
his Aneid be without a perſon ſo proper for poetical machinery ; 
though he has employed him with much leſs art than his maſter, 
ſince he appears in the fifth book without provocation or commiſſion, 
only to deſtroy the Trojan pilot. The criticks who cannot ſee all 
the allegories which the commentators pretend to find in Homer's 
divinities, muſt be obliged to acknowledge the reality and propriety 
of this; fince every thing that is here ſaid of this imaginary Deity 
is juſtly applicable to Sleep. He is called the brother of Death ; 
ſaid to be protected by Night; and is employed very naturally to 
lull a huſband to reſt in the embraces of his wife; which effect of 
this conjugal opiate, even the modeſt Virgil has remarked in the 
perſons of Vulcan and Venus, probably with an eye to this paſſage 
of Homer : 
cc —— ———— Placidumque petivit 
« Conjugis infuſus gremio per membra ſoporem.“ P. 


Ver. 264. To Lemnot.] The commentators are hard put to ut, 
to give a reaſon why ] mo ſeeks for ſleep in Lemnos. Some finding 
out that Lemnos anciently abounded with wine, inform us that it 
was a proper place of reſidence for him, wine being naturally a 
great provoker of ſleep. Others will have it, that this God being 
in love with Paſithaè, who reũded with her ſiſter the wife of Vulcan, 
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Sweet pleaſing ſleep! (Saturnia thus began) 
Who ſpreadꝰſt thy empire ober each God and man; 


in Lemnos, it was very probable he might be found haunting near 
his miſtreſs. Other commentators perceiving the weakneſs of theſe 
conjectures, will have it that Juno met Sleep here by mere accident ; 
but this is contradictory to the whole thread of the narration. But 
who knows whether Homer might not deſign this fiction as a piece of 
raillery upon the ſluggiſhneſs of the Lemnians ; though this character 
of them does not appear? A kind of ſatire like that of Arioſto, 
who makes the angel find Diſcord in a monaſtery ? Or like that of 


Boileau in his Lutrin, where he places Molleſſe in a dormitory of 
the Monks of St. Bernard, P. 


Ver. 265.] Homer ſays only, as Chapman renders, 
Death's brother, Sleepe : 
but Dryden, at ZEneid vi. 388: 


Here Toils, and Death, and Death's half-brother, Sleep. 


Ver. 266. Sweet pleaſing ſleep, &c.] Virgil has copied ſome 
part of this converſation between Juno and Sleep, where he intro- 


duces the ſame Goddeſs making a requeſt to olus. Scaliger, who 
is always eager to depreciate Homer, and zealous to praiſe his 
favourite author, has highly cenſured this paſſage; but notwith- 
ſtanding this critick's judgment, an impartial reader will find, I do 
not doubt, much more art and beauty in the original than the copy. 
In the former, Juno endeavours to engage Sleep in her deſign by 
the promiſes of a proper and valuable preſent ; but having formerly 
run a great hazard 1n a like attempt, he is not prevailed upon. 
Hereupon the Goddeſs, knowing his paſſion for one of the Graces, 
engages to give her to his deſires; this hope brings the lover to 
conſent, but not before he obliges Juno to confirm her promiſe by 
an oath in the moſt ſolemn manner, the very words and ceremony 
whereof he preſcribes to her. "Theſe are all beautiful and poetical 
circumſtances, moſt whereof are untouched by Virgil, and which 
Scaliger therefore calls low and vulgar. He only makes Juno 
demand a favour from Solus, which he had no reaſon to refuſe ; 
and promiſe him a reward, which it does not appear he was fond of. 
The Latin poet has indeed with great judgment added one 


circumſtance concerning the promiſe of children, 


& pulchrz faciat te prole parentem.“ 
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If e' er obſequious to thy Juno's will, 

O pow'r of Slumbers! hear, and favour ſtill. 
Shed thy ſoft dews on Jove's immortal eyes, 250 
While ſunk in love's entrancing joys he lies. 
A ſplendid footſtool, and a throne, that ſhine 
With gold unfading, Somnus, ſhall be thine ; 
The work of Vulcan; to indulge thy eaſe, 


When wine and feaſts thy golden humours pleaſe. 


And this is very conformable to the religion of the Romans, 
among whom Juno was ſuppoſed to preſide over human birth; but 


it does not appear ſhe had any ſuch office in the Greek theology. P. 


Ver. 269.] He here omits a line to this purport : 


And all my days this favour ſhall confeſs. 


Ver. 272. A ſplendid foolſtool.] Notwithſtanding the cavils of 
Scaliger, it may be allowed that an eaſy chair was no 1mproper 
preſent for Sleep. As to the footſtool, Madam Dacier's obſervation 
is a very juſt one; that beſides its being a conveniency, it was a 
mark of honour, and was far from preſenting any low or trivial 
idea, It is upon that account we find it ſo frequently mentioned in 
ſcripture, where the earth is called the foot/tool of the throne of Gad. 
In Jeremiah, Judza is called, (as a mark of diſtinction) the footſtool 
of the feet of God. Lament. ii. ver. 1. And he remembered not the 
foarftool of his feet, in the day of his wrath. We ſee here the ſame 
image, founded no doubt upon the ſame cuſtoms. Dacier. P. 


Ver. 275. ] One ſhould have expected ** genial humours;“ and 
but few readers, I think, will be able to reconcile themſelves to 
golden humours.“ There are inſtances, however, when plagiariſts 
of a ſuperiour order run away promiſcuouſly, like common thieves, 
with every thing, good or bad, that comes within their clutches, 
Thus Chapman: 


to which, he forg'd, a footeſtoole for the eaſe ; 
Of thy ſoft feete: auher ane and feaſt; thy golden humour: pleaſe, 
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Imperial Dame (the balmy pow'r replies) 
Great Saturn's heir, and empreſs of the ſkies! 
O'er other Gods I ſpread my eaſy chain; 

The fire of all, old Ocean, owns my reign, 
And his huſh'd waves lie filent on the main. 280 


But how, unbidden, ſhall I dare to ſteep, 
Jove's awful temples in the dew of ſleep? 


Ver. 277.] The original literally is, 
Juno, great Saturn's daughter, reverend power ! 
but Ogilby renders, 
Great Saturn's daughter, empreſs of the ſkies. 
Ver. 278.] Cowley, with more elegance, David. ii. 682: 
Nor could Sleep's filken chain its violence hold. 
Ogilby is worthy of quotation, with very ſlight amendment: 
With eaſe I /z// all other powers aſleep, 
Ard in ſoft ſlumbers charm the raging deep. 


Ver. 279. The fire of all, old Ocean.] ** Homer (ſays 


« Plutarch) calls the fea Father of All, with a view to this doctrine, 


« that all things were generated from water. Thales the Mileſian, 
« the head of the Ionick ſea, who ſeems to have been the firſt 
s author of philoſophy, affirmed water to be the principle from 
« whence all things ſpring, and into which all things are reſolved ; 


_ « becauſe the prolifick ſeed of all animals is a moiſture ; all plants 


* are nouriſhed by a moiſture; the very ſun and ſtars, which are 
« fire, are nouriſhed by moiſt vapours and exhalations; and 
& conſequently he thought the world was produced from this 
element. Plut. Opin, of Philo, lib, i. cap. 3. P. 


Ver. 280.] Thus Dryden, En. x. 156: 
| the winds their breath reſtrain, 
And the h»/o'd waves lie flatted on the main, 
Ver. 281, But how, unbidden, &c.| This particularly is 
worth remarking ; Sleep tells Juno that he dares not approach Jupiter 
without his own order; whereby he ſeems to intimate, that a ſpirit 


l 
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Long ſince too vent'rous, at thy bold command, 
On thoſe eternal lids I laid my hand: 
What-time, deſerting Ilion's waſted plain, 28; 
His conqu'ring ſon, Alcides, plough'd the main: 
When lo! the deeps ariſe, the tempeſts roar, 
And drive the hero to the Coan ſhore ; 

Great Jove awaking, ſhook the bleſt abodes 289 
With riſing wrath, and tumbled Gods on Gods; 


of a ſuperiour kind may give itſelf up to a voluntary ceſſation of 
thought and action, though it does not want this relaxation from 
any weakneſs or neceſſity of its nature, PF; 


Ver. 283.] Our tranſlator here is not cloſely obſervant of his 
model. The following attempt is exact, and may be compared in 
that view only with the execution of our inimitable artift ; 


Thy late commands a warning leſſon give; 

That day, when Jove's bold ſon from Ilion ſail'd, 
When 'Trojans ſaw their city ſpoil'd and waſte, 

I ſooth'd the ſenſe of zgis-bearing Jove, 

Soft circumfus'd ; whilſt thou, on miſchief bent, 
Didft rouſe the deep with blaſts of cruel winds, 
And him to Coos thickly-peopled drive, 

From all his friends apart. 


Ver. 285. What time deſerting 1lion's waſted plain, &c.] One 
may obſerve from hence, that to make falſity in fables uſeful and 
ſubſervient to our deſigns, it is not enough to cauſe the ſtory to 
reſemble truth, but we are to corroborate it by parallel places; 
which method the poet uſes elſewhere. Thus many have attempted 
great difficulties, and ſurmounted them. So did Hercules, ſo did 
Juno, ſo did Pluto, Here therefore the poet feigning that Sleep 
is going to practiſe infidiouſly upon Jove, prevents the ſtrangeneſs 
and incredibility of the tale, by ſquaring it to an ancient ſtory ; 
which ancient ſtory was, that Sleep had once before got the 
maſtery of Jove in the caſe of Hercules. Euſtathius, P. 
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146 HOMER's ILIAD, nook xiv, 


Me chief he ſought, and from the realms on high 
Had hurl'd indignant to the nether ſky, 

But gentle Night, to whom J fled for aid, 
(The friend of earth and heay'n) her wings diſ- 


| play 'd; 
Impower'd the wrath of Gods and men to tame, 
Ev'n Jove rever'd the venerable dame. 296 


— : þ © - 5 


Ver. 291.] He follows Chapman in his omiſſion ; 


whom he had utterly 
Hurl d from the ſparkling firmament : 


for fidelity requires this correction: 
Me chief he ſought, and from th' therial fleep 
Had hurl'd iz ruin to the loweſt deep. 


Ver. 294-] The ſubſequent verſe makes the clauſe inſerted in 
this perfectly uſeleſs and inſignificant, Thus? 


Till gentle Night, to whom for aid I fled, 
Her /able pinians round ber ſuppliant ſpred. 

Ver. 296. Ewv'n Fove rever'd the wenergble dame.) Jupiter is 
repreſented as unwilling to do any thing that might be offenſive or 
ungrateful to Night; the poet (fays Eyſtathius) inſtructs us by 
this, that a wiſe and honeſt man will eprb his wrath before any 
awful and venerable perſons, Such was Night in regard of Jupiter, 
feigned as an anceſtor, and honourable on accoupt of her antiquity 
and power, For the Greek theology teaches that Night and Chaos 
were before all things. Wherefore it was held ſacred to obey the 
Night in the conflicts of war, as we find by the admonitions of the 
heralds to Hector and Ajax, in the ſeventh Iliad, 


Milton has made a fine uſe of this ancient opinion in relation to 
Chaos and Night, in the latter part of his ſecond book, where he 
deſcribes the paſſage of Satan through their empire, He calls them, 

— Eldeſt Night 
And Cham, anceſtors of Nature 
And alludes to the ſame, in thoſe noble verſes, 


— — Behold the throne 
Of x Vi and his dark payilion ſpread 


in 
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Vain are thy fears (the queen of heav'n replies, 
And ſpeaking, rolls her large majeſtick eyes) 
Think'ſt thou that Troy has Jove's high fa- 

vour won, x 
Like great Alcides, his all-conqu'ring ſon? zoo 
Hear, and obey the miſtreſs of the ſkies, 
Nor for the deed expect a vulgar prize; 
For know, thy lov'd-one ſhall be ever thine, 
The youngeſt Grace, Paſithee the divine. 304 

Swear then (he ſaid) by thoſe tremendous floods 
That roar thro? hell, and bind th' invoking Gods: 
Let the great parent Earth one hand ſuſtain, 
And ſtretch the other o'er the ſacred Main. 


Wide on the waſteful deep: with him enthron'd 
Sat ſable-veſted Might, eldeſt of things, 
'The conſort of his reign. 


That fine apoſtrophe of Spenſer has alſo the ſame alluſion, book i : 


O thou, moſt ancient grandmother of all, 
More old than Jove, whom thou at firſt didſt breed, 
Or that great houſe of Gods celeſtial ; 
Which was begot in Dzmogorgon's hall, 
And.faw'ſt the ſecrets of the world unmade. P. 
After this the following line is omitted: 
Now to a ſecond danger thou wouldſt urge. 
Ver. 301.] This verſe is chiefly the fancy of the tranſlator, 
from 7wo words of encouragement in his author: But come. 
Ver. 305.] His author ſays, 
She ſpake; but Sleep rejoict, and anſwer'd thus. 


Ver. 307. Let the great parent Earth one hand ſuſtain, 8 
And ſtreteb the ather &er the ſacred Main, &c.] 


L 2 


There is ſomething wonderfully ſolemn in this manner of ſwearing 
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Call the black Titans, that with Chronos dwell, 
To hear and witneſs from the depths of hell; 31:0 


That ſhe, my lov'd-one, ſhall be ever mine, 
The youngeſt Grace, Paſithee the divine. 


Thequeenaſlents, and from th* infernal bow'rs, 
Invokes the ſable ſubtartarean pow'rs, 
And thoſe who rule th' inviolable floods, zi; 
Whom mortals name the dread 'Titanian Gods. 
Then ſwift as wind, o'er Lemnos ſmoky iſle, 
They wing their way, and Imbrus' ſea-beat ſoil; 
| | 


propoſed by Sleep to Juno. How anſwerable is this idea to the 
dignity of the queen of the Goddeſſes, where Earth, Ocean, and 
Hell itſelf, where the whole creation, all things viſible and inviſible, 
are called to be witneſſes of the oath of the Deity ? P. 


Ver. 308.] There is a laxity and imbecility in this verſe, 
unſuitable to the ſublime energy of the occaſion. Thus? 
This hand, let Earth's all-foftering globe ſuſtain ; 
Be that, extended o'er the poliſb d main . 
Ver. 309.] I ſhould prefer, with a view of baniſhing the word 
hell, which is univerſally exceptionable to me in ancient poetry, 


Call the black gods, that dwell Saturnus round, 
To hear and witneſs from 7heir ſeats profound. 


And ſo the former line firſt ſtood, with one word tranſpoſed, 


Ver. 311. That ſhe, my low done, &c.] Sleep is here made to 

repeat the words of Juno's promiſe, than which repetition nothing, 
I think, can be more beautiful or better placed. 'The lover, fired 
with theſe hopes, inſiſts on the promiſe, dwelling with pleaſure on 
each circumſtance that relates to his fair one. The throne and foot- 
ſtool, it ſeems, are quite out of his head, 4 


Ver. 315. ] This line is added by the tranſlator, 

Ver. 317.] Ogilby is tolerable, with ſlight correction: 
Theſe rites perform'd, they Lemnos leave, and ſhroud 
Their forms celetial in a ſable cloud, 


rd 
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'Thro? air, unſeen, involv'd in darkneſs glide, 
And light on Lectos, on the point of Ide; zo 
(Mother of ſavages, whoſe echoing hills 

Are heard reſounding with a hundred rills) 
Fair Ida trembles underneath the God ; 

Huſh'd are her mountains, and her foreſts nod. 


Ver. 319.] Theſe are the rhymes of Ogilby: 


And in a trice over vaſt waters glide, 
Till they arriv'd at fountain-foſtering Ide. 


Ver. 321.] Thus Chapman, who is very ſucceſsful : 


The fountfull »ur/e of ſavages, with all her woods did 72d, 
Beneath their feete. 


Ver, 323. Fair Ida trembles.] It is uſually ſuppoſed, at the 
approach or preſence of any heavenly being, that upon their motion 
all ſhould ſhake that lies beneath them, Here the poet giving a 
deſcription of the deſcent of theſe Deities upon the ground at 
Lectos, ſays that the loftieſt of the wood trembled under their feet: 
which expreſſion is to intimate the lightneſs and ſwiftneſs of the 
motions of heavenly beings; the wood does not ſhake under their 
feet from any corporeal weight, but from a certain awful dread and 
horrour, Euſtathius. Wo 

This is a noble couplet, and pregnant with fine poetical imagi- 
nation, but no repreſentative of his model, who 1s fully and admi- 
rably exhibited in Mr. Cowper's verſion: 


while beneath their feet the woods 
Their ſpiry ſummits waved: 


who might owe ſome obligation to our tranſlator ; and from theſe 
ſources of antiquity Milton watered his beds of Paradiſe : Par. 
Loſt, iv. 193 : 
His praife, ye Winds, that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe ſoft or loud; and warze your tops, ye Pines 
With every plant, in fign of worſhip, wave: 


a a paſſage, which does honour to human genius, Nor is Cowley 


not worthy of quotation ; David. ii. 481: 
& 3 
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There on a fir, whoſe ſpiry branches riſe 325 
To join its ſummit to the neighb'ring ſkies ; 
Dark inembow'ring ſhade, conceal'd from ſight, 
Sat Sleep, in likeneſs of the bird of Night. 
(Chalcis his name by thoſe of heav'nly birth, 
But call'd Cymindis by the race of earth.) zze 


The conſcious trees ſhook with a reverent fear 
Their anbloaun tops: God walk'd before him there. 


Ver. 326.] Chapman is lively: 
A firre it was, that ſhot paſt aire, and kiſt the burning ſkie, 


Ver. 328. In likenc/5 of the bird of night.] This is a bird about 
the ſize of a hawk, entirely black; and that is the reaſon why 
Homer deſcribes Sleep under its form. Here (ſays Euſtathius) 
Homer lets us know, as well as in many other places, that he is no 
ſtranger to the language of the Gods, Hobbes has taken very much 
from the dignity of this ſuppoſition, in tranſlating the preſent lines 
in this manner: 


And there ſat Sleep, in likenefs of a fowl, 
Which Gods do Chalcis call, and men an owl. 


We find in Plato's Cratylus a diſcourſe of great ſubtilty, groundcd 
chiefly on this obſervation of Homer, that the Gods and men call 
the ſame thing by different names. The philoſopher ſuppoſes that 
in the original language every thing was expreſſed by a word ; 
whoſe ſound was naturally apt to mark the nature of the thing 
ſignified, This great work he aſcribes to the God, ſince it required 
more knowledge both in the nature of ſounds and things, than man 
had attained to. This reſemblance, he ſays, was almoſt loft in 
modern languages by the unſkilful alterations men had made, and 
the great licence they had taken in compounding of words. How- 
ever, he obſerves there were yet among the Geeeks ſome remains of 
this original language, of which he gives a few inſtances, adding, 
that many more were to be found in ſome of the barbarous languages, 
that had deviated leſs from the original, which was ſtill preſerved 
entire among the Gods. This appears a notion ſo uncommon, that 
I could not forbear to mention. it. P. 


6Iäl„ 4... 
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To Ida's top ſucceſsful Juno flies; 
Great Jove ſurveys her with deſiring eyes: 
The God, whoſe light'ning ſets the heav'ns on fire, 
Thro' all his boſom feels the fierce deſire; 
Fierceaswhen firſt by ſtealth he ſeiz*d her charms, 


Mix'd with her ſoul, and meltedinherarms, 336 

Fix'd on her eyes he fed his eager look, 

Then preſs'd her hand, and thus with tranſport 
ſpoke. 

Why comes my Goddeſs from th* #therial ſky, 
Andnot her ſteeds and flaming chariot nigh? 340 
Then ſhe -I haſte to thoſe remote abodes, 
Where the great parents of the deathleſs gods, 

The rev'rend Ocean and grey Tethys reign, 
On the laſt limits of the land and main. 

[ viſit theſe, to whoſe indulgent cares 345 - 
I owe the nurſing of my tender years. 


Ver. 337.] For this couplet his author only has, 
He ſtood before her, ſpake, and call'd by name: 
but our poet amplifies from Chapman : 
And /gazing on her ſtill) he ſaid: 
and from Dacier: “ Il s' approche d'elle, et Ia regardant avec des 
** yeux pleins d amour, Junon, lui dit il. —."” 


Ver. 345. To whoſe indulging cares I owe the nurſing, &c.] 
The allegory of this is very obvious. Juno is conſtantly underſtood 
to be the air: and we are here told ſhe was nouriſhed by the vapours 
which riſe from the Ocean and the Earth, For Tethys is the ſame 
with Rhea, Euſtathius. | | P. 
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For ſtrife, I hear, has made that union ceaſe, 

Which held ſo long this ancient pair in peace. 

The ſeeds, prepar'd my chariot to convey 

O'er earth and ſeas, and thro* th' aerial way, 350 

Wait under Ide: of thy ſuperiour pow'r 

To aſk conſent, I leave th* Olympian bow'r ; 

Nor ſeek, unknown to thee, the ſacred cells 

Deep under ſeas, where hoary Ocean dwells. 
For that (ſaid Jove) ſuffice another day; 

But eager love denies the leaſt delay. 356 

Let ſofter cares the preſent hour employ, 

And be theſe moments ſacred all to joy. 

Ne'er did my ſoul ſo ſtrong a paſſion prove, 

Or for an earthly, or a heav'nly love: 360 


Ver. 350.] The laſt clauſe is our poet's addition. Thus Ogilby, 


with one word changed : 


Now at the mountain's foot my horſes ſtand, 
Prepar'd to bear me over ſea and land, 


Ver. 359.] This courtſhip of Jupiter to Juno may poſſibly be 


thought pretty ſingular. He endeavours to prove the ardour of his 
paſſion to her, by the inſtances of its warmth to other women, A 
great many people will look upon this as no very likely method to 
recommend himſelf to Juno's favour. Yet, after all, ſomething 
may be ſaid in defence of Jupiter's way of thinking with reſpect to 
the ladies. Perhaps a man's love to the ſex in general may be no 
ill recommendation of him to a particular. And to be known or 
thought to have been ſucceſsful with a good many, is what ſome 
moderns have found no unfortunate qualification in gaining a lady, 
even a moſt virtuous one like Juno, eſpecially one who (like her) 
has had the experience of a married ſtate, | P. 


Our rhyming pcets are perpetually uſing this inſipid word prove, 
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Not when I preſs'd Ixion's matchleſs dame, 
Whence roſe Perithous like the Gods in fame. 
Not when fair Danaè felt the ſhow'r of gold 
Stream into life, whence Perſeus brave and bold. 
Not thus I burn'd for either 'Theban dame, 365 
(Bacchus from this, from that Alcides came). 
Not Pheœnix' daughter, beautiful and young, 
Whence godlike Rhadamanthand Minos ſprung. 
Not thus I burn'd for fair Latona's face, 

Nor comelier Ceres“ more majeſtick grace. 370 
Not thus ev'n for thyſelf I felt defire, 

As now my veins receive the pleaſing fire. 


He ſpoke; the goddeſs with the charming eyes 


Glows with celeſtial red, and thus replies. 


for experience, in a way highly unpalatable to my taſte, I wonder 
Pope ſhould not write on this occaſion, 
Ne'er did my ſoul ſo ſtrong a paſſion move. 
Ver. 363.] We have here a ſtream from the tranſlator's golden 
fancy. His author ſays only, 


Not Danaè once, Acriſius' daughter fair, 
Who Perſeus, moſt renown'd of heroes, bare. 


Ver. 365.] The ſubje of this and the next couplet are read 
tranſpoſed in Homer and all the tranſlators. This change appears 
to have been an accidental miſtake, and not adopted for convenience 
as that alſo of Ceres and Latona immediately below. 


Ver. 373.] This couplet is licentiouſly derived from the fol- 
lowing verſe of Homer: 


Then reverend Juno thus with craft replied. 
So Dryden, En. x. 862: 


To whom the goddeſs with the charming eyes, 
Soft in her tone, ſubmiſſively replies, 
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Is this a ſcene for love? On Ida's height 375 
Expos'd to mortal, and immortal ſight; | 
Our joys profan'd by each familiar eye; 
The ſport of heav'n, and fable of the ſky. 
How ſhall I e'er review the bleſt abodes, 
Or mix among the ſenate of the Gods? 380 
Shall I not think, that, with diſorder'd charms, 
All heav'n beholds me recent from thy arms? 
With {kill divine has Vulcan form'd thy bow'r, 
Sacred to love and to the genial hour; | 
If ſuch thy will, to that receſs retire, 38; 
And ſecret there indulge thy ſoft defire. 

She ceas'd; and ſmiling with fuperiour love, 
Thus anſwer'd mild the cloud-compelling Jove. 


Ver. 375.] Thus Chapman, who is much more exact than our 
RE what? here? in 1da's height. 
Defir*ſt thou this? how fits it us? or what if in the /g. 
Of any god, thy will were pleas'd ? that he the reft might bring 
To witneſſe thy incontinence; t'were a diſhonour'd thing: 
otherwiſe, wonderful ingenuity is diſcovered by our tranſlator in 
this ſpeech, 


Ver. 376.] Homer ſays nothing about mortals, but Ogilby has: 


ſhould the ſearching eye 
Of Gods e or mortal; our ſtoln ſports eſpy. 


3 387. No part of this line is taken from Homer; it's 
original i is Milton, Par. Loft, iv. 499 : 


— he, in delight 
Both of her er beauty and ſubmiſſive charms, 


Smil'd with ſuperior love, as Jupiter 
On Juno ſmiles. 


Ver. 388.] So Waller, in his firſt poem: 
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Nor God, nor mortal ſhall our joys behold, 389 
Shaded with clouds, and circumfus'd in gold; 
Not ev'n the ſun, who darts thro* heav'n his 
rays, 
And whole broad eye th* extended earth ſurveys. 
Gazing he ſpoke, and kindling at the view, 
His eager arms around the Goddeſs threw. 394 


With loud reſemblance of his thunder, prove 
Bacchus the ſeed of cloud. cumpelling Jove. 


Ver. 389.] This ſpeech is not executed in the maſterly manner 
of our author. Will the reader forgive the preſumption of the 
following more exact attempt? 


Fear not, ſaid cloud-compelling Jove, the ken, 
Lov'd ſpouſe! of prying deities, or men. 

Vain thy ſolicitade ! a cloud of gold 

Shall ſcreen our pleaſures, that no eye behold : 
Not Phcebus' ſelf; who boaſts the keeneft fight, 
And darts through nature with reſiſtleſs light. 


Ver. 393-] The fine luxuriance of the tranſlator's imagination 
in the zwelve next verſes, will be moſt eaſily diſcovered by the 
following unornamented, but faithful, verſion : 


He ſpake, and in his arms embrac*d his ſpouſe: 

Beneath them Earth with new. born verdure teem'd, 

The dew-bath'd Lotus, Crocus, Hyacinth 

Cluſt'ring and ſoft; which rais'd them from the ground. 
There they repos'd, and round them threw a cloud, 
Beauteous, all gold, that dropt with ghſtering dew. 


And in ſeveral parts of this paſſage our poet had in his eye Dryden's 
excellent tranſlation of the parallel place in Virgil, An, viii. 535: 


Trembling he ſpoke ; and, eager of her charms, 
He ſnatch'd the willing goddeſs to his arms; 
"Till in her lap infus'd, he lay poſſeſs'd 

Of full deſire, and /ur& 10 pleaſing ref. 
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Glad earth perceives, and from her boſom pours 
Unbidden herbs and voluntary flow'rs: 


Ver. 395. Glad earth perceives, &c.] It is an obſervation of 
Ariſtotle in the xxvth chapter of his Poeticks, that when Homer is 
obliged to deſcribe any thing of itſelf abſurd or too improbable, 
he conſtantly contrives to blind and dazzle the judgment of his 
readers with ſome ſhining deſcription, This paſſage is a remarkable 
inſtance of that artifice ; for having imagined a fiction of very great 
abſurdity, that the Supreme Being ſhould be laid aſide in a female em- 
brace, he immediately, as it were todivert his reader from reflecting on 
his boldneſs, pours forth a great variety of poetical ornaments ; by 
deſcribing the various flowers the earth ſhoots up to compoſe their 
couch, the golden clouds that encompaſſed them, and the bright 
heavenly dews that were ſhowered round them. Euſtathius obſerves 
it as an inſtance of Homer's modeſt conduct in ſo delicate an affair, 
that he has purpoſely adorned the bed of Jupiter with ſuch a variety 
of beautiful flowers, that the reader's thoughts being entirely taken 
up with theſe ornaments, might have no room for looſe imaginations. 
In the ſame manner an ancient ſcholiaſt has obſerved, that the 
golden cloud was contrived to lock up this action from any farther 
enquiry of the reader, : 


I cannot conclude the notes on this ſtory of Jupiter and Tuno, 
without obſerving with what particular care Milton has imitated the 
ſeveral beautiful parts of this epiſode, introducing them upon 
different occaſions as the ſubjects of his poem would admit. The 
circumſtance of Sleep's fitting in likeneſs of a bird on the fir- tree 
upon mount Ida, is alluded to in his ivth book, where Satan fits in 
likeneſs of a cormorant on the tree of life. The creation is made 
to give the ſame tokens of joy at the performance of the nuptial 
rites of our firſt parents, as ſhe does here at the congreſs of Jupiter 
and Juno. Lib. viii: 

To the nuptial bow'r 

J led her bluſhing like the morn ; all heav'n 
And happy conſtellations on that hour 

Shed their ſelecteſt influence; the earth 

Gave ſign of gratulation, and each hill; 

Joyous the birds; freſh gales and gentle airs 
Whiſper'd it to the woods, and from their wings 
Flung roſe, flung odours from the ſpicy ſhrub, 
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Thick new-born vi'lets a ſoft carpet ſpread, 

And cluſt'ring Lotos ſwell'd the riſing bed, 

And ſudden Hyacinths the turf beſtrow, 

And flamy Crocus made the mountain glow. 400 
— . 

Thoſe lines alſo in the ivth book are manifeſtly from the ſame 

original: 


Roſes and jeſſamine 

Rear*'d high their Jouriſh'd heads between, and wrought 
Moſaic ; under-foot the violet, 

Crocus and hyacinth, with rich inlay 

Broider'd the ground. 


Where the very turn of Homer's verſes is obſerved, and the cadence, 
and almoſt the words, finely tranſlated. 


But it is with wonderful judgment and decency he has uſed that 
exceptionable paſſage of the dalliance, ardour, and enjoyment: that 
which ſeems in Homer an impious fiction, becomes a moral leſſon 
in Milton; fince he makes that laſcivious rage of the paſſion the 
immediate effect of the ſin of our firſt parents after the fall, Adam 
expreſſes it in the words of Jupiter; 


For never did thy beauty ſince the day 
I ſaw thee firſt, and wedded thee, adorn'd 
With all perfections, ſo enflame my ſenſe, 
With ardour to enjoy thee ; fairer now 
Than ever ; bounty of this virtuous tree! 

So ſaid he, and forbore not glance or toy 
Of amorous intent, well underſtood 
Of Eve, whoſe eye darted contagious fire. 
Her hand he ſeiz'd, and to a ſhady bank 
Thick over-head with verdant-roof embower'd, 
He led her, nothing loath : flow'rs were the couch, 
Panſies, and violets, and aſphodel, 
And hyacinth ; earth's freſheſt, ſofteſt lap. 
There they their fill of love and love's diſport 
Took largely, of their mutual guilt the ſeal ; 
The ſolace of their fin ; till dewy Sleep | 
Oppreſs'd them, weary of their amorous play. 


Milton, 1. ix. P. 
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There golden clouds conceal the heav'nly pair, 
Steep'd in ſoft joys and circumfus'd with air; 
Celeſtial dews, deſcending o'er the ground, 
Perfume the mount, and breathe Ambroſia round. 
At length with love and ſleep's ſoft pow'roppreſt, 
The panting Thund'rer nods, and ſinks to reſt. 
Now to the navy borne on ſilent wings, 407 
To Neptune's ear ſoft Sleep his meſſage brings; 
Beſide him ſudden, unperceiv'd he ſtood, 
And thus with gentle words addreſs'd the God. 
Now, Neptune! now, th* important hour 
employ, 411 
To check a while the haughty hopes of Troy : 
While Jove yet reſts, while yet my vapours ſhed 
The golden viſton round his facred head ; 
For Juno's love, and Somnus' pleaſing ties, 4:5 
Have clos'd thoſe awful and eternal eyes. 


Ver. 405.] Dryden in his Alexander's feaſt : 


At length, with love and wine at once pe, 
The vanquiſh'd victor /z4 upon her breaſt, 


Ver. 413.] Dacier renders : Il a ſuccombe au doux aſſoupiſſe- 
ment que j ai verſe fur ſes paupieres. 


Ver. 415.] Our poet was indebted for this turn, I doubt not, 
to Ogilby, notwithſtanding the variation from his predeceſſor: 


Doubly ſecur'd, in Lethe's powerful charms, 
And tender claſps of Juno's twining arms, 


But the reader ſhall ſee a verbal tranſlation of the ſpeech : 
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Thus having ſaid, the pow'r of {lumber flew, 
On human lids to drop the balmy dew. 
Neptune, with zeal encreas'd, renews his care, 
And tow'ring in the foremoſt ranks of war, 420 
Indignant thus—Oh once of martial fame ! 

O Greeks! if yet ye can deſerve the name 
This half-recover'd day ſhall Troy obtain? 
Shall Hector thunder at your ſhips again? 424 
Lo ſtill he vaunts, and threats the fleet with fires, 
While ſtern Achilles in his wrath retires. 

One hero's loſs too tamely you deplore, 

Be {till yourſelves, and we ſhall need no more. 


With eager haſte now, Neptune, help the Greeks, 
And give them glory for a tranſient ſpace, 
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While Jove yet ſleeps; round whom I ſlumbers ſoft th 
Have pour'd, as Juno to love's joys beguil'd. t 
Ver. 417. The pow'r of flumber flew.) M, Dacier in her | 
tranſlation of this paſſage has thought fit to diſſent from the common ; 
interpretation, as well as obvious ſenſe of the words. She reſtrains % 
the general expreſſion ix; xaura e arlparar, the famous nations of | 
men, to ſignify only the country of the Lemnians, who, ſhe ſays, . 
were much celebrated on account of Vulcan. But this ſtrained 1 
interpretation cannot be admitted, eſpecially when the obvious 1 
meaning of the words expreſs what is very proper and natural. The } 
God of Sleep having haſtily delivered his meſſage to Neptune, | 
immediately leaves the hurry of the battle, (which was no proper | 


ſcene for him) and retires among the tribe of mankind. The 
word xavrz, on which M. Dacier grounds her criticiſm, is an 
expletive epithet very common in Homer, and no way fit to point 
out one certain nation, eſpecially in an author, ane of whoſe moſt 
diſtinguiſhing characters is particulariſy in deſcriprian. P. 


Ver. 427.] Ogilby is mean, but accurately attentive to the 
ſenſe of his author: 


* 
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Oh yet, if glory any boſom warms, 429 


Brace on your firmeſt helms, and ſtand to arms: 


His ſtrongeſt ſpear each valiant Grecian wield, 
Each valiant Grecian ſeize his broadeſt ſhield ; 


Let, to the weak, the lighter arms belong, 
The pond'rous targe be wielded by the ſtrong. 434 
(Thus arm'd) not Hector ſhall our preſence ſtay ; 
Myſelf, ye Greeks! myſelf will lead the way. 
The troops aſſent; their martial arms they 
change, 
The buſy chiefs their banded legions range. 
The kings, tho wounded, and oppreſs'dwith pain, 
With helpful hands themſelves aſſiſt the train. 440 


The ſtrong and cumbꝰrous arms the valiant wield, 
The weaker warriour takes a lighter ſhield. 
Who, though ſo valiant, need not much be miſt, 
Would we each other, as we ought, aſſiſt. 


Ver. 442. The weaker warriour takes a lighter ſpield.] Plutarch 
ſeems to allude to this paſſage in the beginning of the life of 
Pelopidas. Homer, ſays he, makes the braveſt and ſtouteſt of 
«* his warriours march to battle in the beſt arms. The Grecian 
« legiſlators puniſhed thoſe who caſt away their ſhields, but not 
* thoſe who loſt their ſpears or their ſwords ; as an intimation that 
« the care of preſerving and defending ourſelves is preferable to 
* the wounding our enemy, eſpecially in thoſe who are generals of 
« armies, or governours of ſtates,” Euſtathius has obſerved, that 
the poet here makes the beſt warriours take the largeſt ſhields and 
longeſt ſpears, that they might be ready prepared, with proper arms, 
both offenſive and defenſive, for a new kind of fight, in which 
they are ſoon to be engaged when the fleet is attacked, Which 
indeed ſeems the moſt rational account that can be given for Neptune's 
advice in this exigence, | 
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Thus ſheath'd in ſhining braſs, in bright array 
The legions march, and Neptune leads the way: 
His brandiſh'd falchion flames before their 


eyes, 445 
Like light'ning flaſhing thro? the frighted ſkies. 


Clad in his might, th* Earth-ſhaking pow'r 
appears; 
Pale mortals tremble, and confeſs their fears. 


Mr. Hobbes has committed a great overſight in this place; he 
makes the wounded princes (who it 1s plain were unfit for the 
battle, and do not engage in the enſuing fight) put on arms as well 
as the others; whereas they do no more in Homer than ſee their 
orders obeyed by the reſt, as to this change of arms, P. 


Ver. 444. The legions march, and Neptune leads the way, | The 
chief advantage the Greeks gain by the ſleep of Jupiter, ſeems to 
be this: Neptune unwilling to offend Jupiter, has hitherto concealed 
himſelf in diſguiſed ſhapes ; ſo that it does not appear that Jupiter 
knew of his being among the Greeks, ſince he takes no notice of it. 


This precaution hinders him from aſſiſting the Greeks otherwiſe than 


by his advice. But upon the intelligence received of what Juno 
had done, he aſſumes a form that manifeſts his divinity ; inſpiring 
courage into the Grecian chiefs, appearing at the head of their army, 
and brandiſhing a ſword in his hand, the fight of which ſtruck ſuch 
a terrour into the Trojans, that, as Homer ſays, none durſt approach 
it, And therefore it is not to be wondered, that the Trojans who 
are no longer ſuſtained by Jupiter, immediately give way to the 
enemy. F. 


Ver. 446.] The latter portion of this verſe is an addition of 
his own, and more in character than that in his Rape of the Lock, 
canto iii. ver. 156: 

Then flaſh'd the living lightning from her eyes, 
And ſcreams of horror rend th affrighted ſkies : 


where the reader may conſult my note. 
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Troy's great defender ſtands alone unaw'd, 449 
Arms his proud hoſt, and dares oppoſe a God: 
And lo! the God and wond'rous man appear; 
The ſea's ſtern ruler there, and Hector here. 
The roaring Main, at her great maſter's call, 
Roſe in huge ranks, and form'd a wat'ry wall 454 
Around the ſhips: Seas hanging o'er the ſhores, 
Both armies join: Earth thunders, Ocean roars. 
Not half ſo loud the bellowing deeps reſound, 
When ſtormy winds diſcloſe the dark profound; 


Ver. 449.] This is a very fine paſſage, but not conformable to 

it's model. Might I venture a ſubſtitution of more fidelity ? 
His troops rang'd Hector too in firm array: 
Then the fierce conteſt thro? the field that day 
The blue-hair'd God and Troy's bold warriour ſpred, 
Whilſt one his Argives, one his Trojans led. 

Ver. 451. And lo! the God and wondrous man appear. ] What 
magnificence and nobleneſs is there in this idea? where Homer 
oppoſes Hector to Neptune, and equalizes him in ſome degree to a 
God. Evftathius. P. 

Ver. 452.] Inadvertently in the folio, The ſea's great ruler.” 


Ver. 453. The roaring main, &c.] This ſwelling and inundation 
of the ſea towards the Grecian camp, as if it had been agitated by 
a ſtorm, is meant for a prodigy, intimating that the waters had the 
ſame reſentments with their commander Neptune, and ſeconded him 
in his quarrel, Euſtathius. Abad 

The ur following verſes repreſent with much exaggeration, 
tue of Homer, of which I would hazard this literal tranſlation : 

The ſwelling billows *gainſt the tents and fleet 
Daſh, while both hoſts with thundering clamours meet : 


which I now ſee are the rhymes of Ogilby, who renders thus : 
And now full fea had waſh'd their tents and fleet, 
When they with ſhouts and hideous clamours meet, 


Ver. 457. Nat half fo loud, &c.] The poet having ended the 
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Leſs loud the winds, that from th' Holian hall 
Roar thro* the woods, and make whole foreſts 
fall; 460 


epiſode of Jupiter and Juno, returns to the battle, where the 
Greeks being animated and led on by Neptune, renew the fight 
with vigour. The noiſe and outcry of this freſh onſet, he 
endeavours to expreſs by theſe three ſounding compariſons ; as if he 
thought it neceſſary to awake the reader's attention, which by the 
preceding deſcriptions might be lulled into a forgetfulneſs of the 
fight, He might likewiſe deſign to ſhew how ſoundly Jupiter ſlept, 
fince he is not awaked by ſo terrible an uproar, 


This paſſage cannot be thought juſtly liable to the objections 
which have been made againſt heaping compariſons one upon 
another, whereby the principal object is loſt amidſt too great a 
variety of different images. In this caſe the principal image is more 
ſtrongly impreſſed on the mind by a multiplication of ſimilies, which 
are the natural product of an imagination labouring to expreſs 
ſomething very faſt ; but finding no fingle idea ſufficient to anſwer 
its conceptions, it e by redoubling the compariſons to 
ſupply this defect: the different ſounds of waters, winds, and flames, 
being as it were united in one. We have ſeveral inſtances of this 
ſort even in ſo caſtigated and reſerved a writer as Virgil, who has 
joined together the images of this paſſage in the fourth Georgick, 
yer, 261, and applied them, beautifully ſoftened by a kind of parody, 
to the buzzing of a bee-hive : 


“ Frigidus ut quondam ſylvis immurmurat Auſter, 
« Ut mare ſollicitum ſtridet refluentibus undis, _ 
« Eſtuat ut clauſis rapidus fornacibus ignis.“ 


Taſſo has not only imitated this particular paſſage of Homer, but 
likewiſe added to it. Cant. ix. Sta. 22. 


0 Rapido fi che torbida procella 

De cavernoſi monti eſce piu tarda: 

Fiume, ch' alberi inſieme, e caſe ſvella: 

% Folgore, che le torri abbatta, & arda: 

« Terremoto, che I mondo empia d' horrore, 

« Son picciole ſembianze al ſuo furore,” P. 
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Leſs loud the woods, when flames in torrents pour, 
Catch the dry mountain, and its ſhades devour. 

With ſuch a rage the meeting hoſts are driv'n, 
And ſuch a clamour ſhakes the ſounding heav'n. 
The firſt bold javelin urg'd by Hector's force, 46 
Direct at Ajax' boſom wing'd its courle ; 


Or thus ? more accurately : 


No waves ſo loud on bellowing rocks are borne, 
From Ocean's depths by furious Boreas torne. 


Ver. 459.] This and the next ile are tranſpoſed from their 
proper arrangement in Homer, as Hobbes had miſplaced them 
before, whoſe villainous performance is this : 


Nor wind when in the woods great oaks it tore 
Up by the roots; nor th' wood when fir'd it was. 


Ver. 463.] There is a languor in this couplet, incongruous to 
the ſubject. I would alter thus: 


With ſuch wild rage the meeting hoſts are driven; 
Such clamours ſhake the ſounding vault of heaven. 


But, in truth, the latter thought is altogether adventitious, and 
might be ſuggeſted by Ogilby : 


As thoſe did when they met. Earth ſhook, the ſkies 
Trembling re-echo'd diſmall ſhouts and cries. 


Compare verſe 4.56 above: ſo that fidelity may be conſulted by ſome 
ſubſtitution like the following : 


Such cries from Greece and Troy united roſe; 
With ſuch dire ſhouts th' impetuous ſquadrons cloſe : 


for, in ſome inſtances, an artiſt infinitely inferiour may improve our 
poet's verſion, Sometimes he was ſeduced into negligence by wea- 
rineſs; ſometimes miſled by an inadequate conception of his author; 
and ſometimes betrayed by the inevitable imbecillities of human 
nature, But it is one thing to make a brick, and another to con- 
ſtruct a palace. 
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But there no paſs the croſſing belts afford, 
(One brac'd his ſhield, and one ſuſtain'd his 
ſword.) 


Then back the diſappointed Trojan drew, 
And curs'd the lance that unavailing flew: 470 
But *ſcap'd not Ajax; his tempeſtuous hand 
A pond'rous ſtone up-heaving from the ſand, 
(Where heaps laid looſe beneath the warriour's 
feet, 
Or ſerv'd to ballaſt, or to prop the fleet) 
Toſsꝰd round and round, the miſſive marbleflings; 
On the raz'd ſhield the falling ruin rings: 476 
Full on his breaſt and throat with force deſcends ; 
Nor deaden'd there its giddy fury ſpends, 
But whirling on, with many a fiery round, 


Smokes in the duſt, and ploughs into the ground, 


Ver. 474.] Homer ſtiles them Holde, or props, of the ſhips: and 
he might mean archors, as the ancients employed large ſtones for 
this purpoſe : ſee Apollonius Rhodius, i. 955, and the ſcholiaſt there. 
Moreover, the rhymes of this couplet are thoſe of Ogilby ; who ſeems 
to have adopted the interpretation juſt ſtated : 

Many ſuch lay as hawſers for the fleet, 
Which now were trampled under ſouldiers' fee, 

Ver. 475.] Theſe fx lines our poet has ſpun from little more 
than zwo in his author: which, I think, may be fully rendered 
thus ; | 

Cloſe to the neck with one he ſmote his breaſt 
Above the buckler's rim ; the whirling ſtone 
Flew with complete rotation, like a top. 


Ver. 480, Smokes in the duſt, and ploughs into the ground.} 
* 3 
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As when the bolt, red-hiſſing from above. 48: 
Darts on the conſecrated plant of Jove, 


— nm] 
Treuer 0” 8; toows Baxw, &c. 


Theſe words are tranſlated by ſeveral, as if they fignified that 
Hector was turned round with the blow, like a whirlwind ; which 
would enhance the wonderful greatneſs of Ajax's ſtrength. Euſta- 
thius rather inclines to refer the words to the ſtone itſelf, and the 
violence of its motion. Chapman, I think, is in the right to 
prefer the latter, but he ſhould not have taken the interpretation to 
himſelf, He ſays, it is above the wit of man to give a more fiery 
illuſtration both of Ajax's ſtrength and Hector's; of Ajax, for 
giving ſuch a force to the ſtone, that it could not ſpend itſelf on 
Hector; but afterwards turned upon the earth with that violence; 
and of Hector, for ſtanding the blow ſo ſolidly : for without that 
conſideration, the ſtone could never have recoiled ſo fiercely, This 
image, together with the noble ſimile following it, ſeem to have 
given Spenſer the hint of thoſe ſublime verſes : 


As when almighty Jove, in wrathful mood, 

To wreak the guilt of mortal ſins is bent, 

Hurls forth his thund'ring dart with deadly food 
Enroll'd, of flames, and ſmouldring dreariment : 
Thro' riven clouds, and molten firmament, 

The fierce three-forked engine making way, 

Both lofty tow'rs and higheſt trees hath rent, 

And all that might his dreadful paſſage ſtay, 

And ſhooting in the ear h, caſts up a mound of clay. 
His boiſt'rous club ſo buried in the ground, 

He could not rear again, &c. FT 


The reader may be gratified by reading Chapman's verſion in 
illuſtration of our poet's note: 
Strooke his brode breaſt, above his ſhield, juſt underneath his throte ; 


And ſhooke him peacemeale. When the ſtone, ſprung backe again 
and ſmote 


Earth, like a whirlewind gathering duſt with whirring fiercely round, 
For fervour of his unſpent ſtrength, in ſettling on the ground: 


with Ogilby's, who adopts the other interpretation, both, in my 
opinion, alike erroneous ; 
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The mountain- oak in flaming ruin lies, 

Black from the blow, and ſmokes of ſulphur riſe; 
Stiff with amaze the pale beholders ſtand, 485 
And own the terrours of th' Almighty hand! 
So lies great Hector proſtrate on the ſhore; 

His ſlacken'd hand deſerts the lance it bore; 
His following ſhield the fallen chief o'erfpread ; 
Beneath his helmet dropp*d his fainting head; 490 
His load of armour ſinking to the ground, 
Clanks on the field; a dead, and hollow ſound. 
Loud ſhouts of triumph fill the crouded plain; 
Greece ſees, in hope, Troy's great defender ſlain: 
All ſpring to ſeize him; ſtorms of arrows fly; 
And thicker javelins intercept the ſky. 496 


Ille ſiniſtrorsùm, hie dextrorsùm abit : unus utrique 
Error, fed variis illudit partibus. 


— — Ihe flint ſo ably thrown 
Turn'd Hector like a top upon his toes. 


Ver. 481.] This compariſon, and the ſubſequent application, 
are tranſlated with the happieſt dexterity, and with unexceptionable 
fidelity to his original, 


Ver. 488.] Theſe foe verſes are the repreſentatives of 7s in 


Homer, thus briefly exhibited by Chapman, and faithfully, by the 
{[ighteſt change: 


— — — away his lance he flung, 
His round ſhield follow'd, then his helme: his brazex armour 
rung. 
Ver. 495.] Homer ſays only, 
— and frequent darts they threw : 
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In vain an iron tempeſt hiſſes round; 

He lies protected, and without a wound. 

Polydamas, Agenor the divine, 

The pious warriour of Anchiſes' line, 500 

And each bold leader of the Lycian band; 

With cov'ring ſhields (a friendly circle) ſtand, 

His mournful followers, with aſſiſtant care, 

The groaning hero to his chariot bear ; 

His foaming courſers, ſwifter than the wind, 505 

Speed to the town, and leave the war behind. 
When now they touch'd the mead's enamell'd 

fide, 


Where gentle Xanthus rolls his eaſy tide, 


but Chapman employs the fame figure with our poet: 
And therefore powr'd on darts, in flormes, to keepe his aide aloofe ; 
and Ogilby: | | 
And thick as hail their darts and javelins flew, 


Indeed, our poet has accurately tranſlated the Roman, inſtead of the 
Greek poet, Æneid xi. 611: 


— — fundunt ſimùl undique tela 
Crebra, nivis ritu; cœlumque obtexitur umbra : 


In one dark ſtorm the ſounding lances fly, | 
Shade the bright ſun, and intercept the ſky, Pitt, 
Ver. 504-] Here is an omiſſion, which appears thus in Ogilby - 
Where, by his order, waited in the rear 
His chariot and his truſty charioteer. 
Ver. 505.] For this fmile we are indebted to the tranſlator only. 


Ver, 508.] He ſhould have rendered rather, 
Where rapid Xanthus rolls his gu/phy tide ; 
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With wat' ry drops the chief they ſprinkle round, 
Plac'd on the margin of the flow'ry ground. 510 
Rais'd on his knees, he now ejects the gore; 
Now faints anew, low- ſinking on the ſhore; 
By fits he breathes, half views the fleeting ſkies, 
And ſeals again, by fits, his ſwimming eyes. 
Soon as the Greeks the chief's retreat beheld, 
With double fury each invades the field. 516 
Oilean Ajax firſt his javelin ſped, 
Pierc'd by whoſe point the ſon of Enops bled; 


————————} 


for the Greek word ivppw0;, does not mean pulehrè fluentis, but. 
celeritèr fluentis ; and well accords with it's fellow term dnwv7©- : 
ſee my note on the Philoctetes of Sophocles, ver. 491. Our poet 
might follow Ogilby : 


When they to Xanthus pleaſant ftreams were come: 


and in the ſame manner Mr, Cowper, whoſe acquaintance with his 
author is in general even critically accurate: 


Ere long arriving at the pleaſant firearm 
Of eddied Xanthus, 


The original may be literally given thus: 


But when they came at length to Xanthus' bean. 
Swift gulphy flood, ſon of immortal Jove 


Ver. 513.] Ogilby, with ſome chaſtiſement, has a . couplet 
here: 


Then, ſinking backwards with exceſs of pain, 
Night's ſable pinions ade his eyes again, 
Ver. 515.] Therhyme is bad. Thus? 


The Greeks, when Hector from the field retir'd, 
Ruſht on their foes, with double rage inſpir'd. 
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(Satnius the brave, whom beauteous Neis bore 
Amidſt her flocks on Satnio's ſilver ſhore) 520 
Struck thro” the belly's rim, the warriour lies 
Supine, and ſhades eternal veil his eyes. 
An arduous battle roſe around the dead ; 
By turns the Greeks, by turns the Trojans bled, 
Fir'd with revenge, Polydamas drew near, 52; 
And at Prothcenor ſhook the trembling ſpear ; 
The driving javelin thro? his ſhoulder thruſt, 
He ſinks to earth, and graſps the bloody duſt. 
Lo thus (the victor cries) we rule the field, 
And thus their arms the race of Panthus wield: 


Ver. 519.] Thus Chapman: 
He darted Satnius, Enops ſonne, «whom famous Nair bore, 
( As ſhe was keeping Enops flocks) on Satuius rivers ſhore : 
and Ogilby : | 
Him beauteous Nais unto Enops bore, 
Feeding his herd upon the Satnian fore, 
Ver. 521.] So Chapman: 
And frooke him in his bellies rimme. 


Theſe four verſes repreſent tauo of his author, who might be fully 
exhibited in purport thus, without an ungrammatical formation of 
the participle: 


Pierc'd thro? the belly's rim, ſupine he lies; 
Whilſt round his corſe alternate conflits riſe, 
Ver. 527. Thus Ogilby : 


Through the right Soaulder Prothoenor thruſt, 
Who graſp'd in death's convulſions the duſt. 
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From this unerring hand there flies no dart 53. 
But bathes its point within a Grecian heart. 
Propt on that ſpear to which thou ow'ſt thy fall, 


Go, guide thy darkſome ſteps to Pluto's dreary 
hall! 


He ſaid, and ſorrow touch'd each Argive breaſt: 
The ſoul of Ajax burn'd above the reſt. 536 
As by his ſide the groaning warriour fell, 

At the fierce foe he launch'd his piercing ſteel; 
The foe reclining, ſhunn'd the flying death; 
But Fate, Archelochus, demands thy breath: 540 
Thy lofty birth no ſuccour could impart, 

The wings of death o'ertook thee on the dart, 


Ver. 531.] The vivacity and energy of this excellent couplet 
are ſomewhat impeded by the languid expreflions there and within. 
Might I preſume to propoſe the following amendment, which endea- 
vours a clofer adherence to the original ? 

True to this vigorous arm, each ſpringing dart 
Bathes in the current of ſome Grzcian heart, 


Ver. 533. Propt on that ſpear, &c.] The occaſion of this 
farcaſm of Polydamas ſeems taken from the attitude of his falling 


enemy, who is transfixed with a ſpear through his right ſhoulder. 
This poſture bearing ſome reſemblance to that of a man leaning on 
a ſtaff, might probably ſuggeſt the conceit. 


The ſpeech of Polydamas begins a long ſtring of farcaſtick 
raillery, in which Euſtathius pretends to obſerve very different 
characters. This of Polydamas, he ſays, is plaaſant; that of Ajax, 
heroick ; that of Acamas, plain; and that of Peneleus, pathetick, P. 


Ver. 539.] Chapman, much in the ſame manner: 
Which Panthus ſonne (declining) ſcap't. 
Ver, 541.] This diſtich is a ſuperfluous effuſion of the tranſ- 
lator, 


* 
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Swift to perform heav'n's fatal will it fled, 
Full on the juncture of the neck and head, 544 
And took the joint, and cut the nerves in twain: 
The dropping head firſt tumbled to the plain. 
So juſt the ſtroke, that yet the body ſtood 
Erect, then roll'd along the ſands in blood. 
Here, proud Polydamas, here turn thy eyes! 
(The tow'ring Ajax loud-inſulting cries) 550 
Say, 1s this chief extended on the plain, 
A worthy vengeance for Prothcenor lain? 
Mark well his port! his figure and his face 
Nor ſpeak him vulgar, nor of vulgar race; 
Some lines, methinks, may make his lineage 
known, | 555 
Antenor's brother, or perhaps his ſon. 


He ſpake, and ſmil'd ſevere, for well he knew 
The bleeding youth: Troy ſadden'd at the view. 
But furious Acamas aveng'd his cauſe; 

As Promachus his ſlaughter'd brother draws, 560 
He pierc'd his heart—Such fate attends you all, 
Proud Argives! deſtin'd by our arms to fall. 


Ver. 546.] Ogilby has attempted, but with no great ſucceſs, to 
preſerve the beauties of his author in their ſimplicity :; 


Long on the earth lay grovelling his crown, 
Before his knees, before his heels came down. 


Ver. 549.] This difficult ſpeech of ſarcaſm is rendered by our 
poet with a dexterity no where ſurpaſſed even by himſelf. 


Ver. 561.] Our tranſlator introduces this ſpeech in a lively 
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Not Troy alone, but haughty Greece ſhall ſhare 
The toils, the ſorrows, and the wounds of war. 
Behold your Promachus depriv'd of breath, 565 
A victim ow'd to my brave brother's death. 
Not unappeas'd he enters Pluto's gate, 
Who leaves a brother to revenge his fate. 
Heart-piercing anguiſh ſtruck the Grecian hoſt, 
But touch'd the breaſt of bold Peneleus moſt; 570 
At the proud boaſter he directs his courſe; 
The boaſter flies, and ſhuns ſuperiour force. 
But young Ilioneus receiv'd the ſpear ; 
Ilioneus, his father's only care: 
(Phorbas the rich, of all the Trojan train 575 
Whom Hermes lov'd, and taught the arts of gain) 
Full in his eye the weapon chanc'd to fall, 
And from the fibres ſcoop'd the rooted ball, 
Drove thro'the neck, and hurl'd him to the plain: 
He lifts his miſerable arms in vain! 580 


manner, by omitting a line of his author: 
To him then Acamas, loud-boaſting, cried, 
Ver, 567.] Ogilby is exact, and not contemptible : 
Of the ſame lineage ſtill may one remain, 
Ih us to take vengeance for a kinſman ſlain, 
Ver. 570.] Thus Chapman: 
This ſtir'd freſh envie in the Greeks, but urg'd Peneleus meſ?. 
Ver. 580.] Hobbes, from a general affinity to our tranſlator 
at this paſſage, appears to me worthy of quotation ; 


Then ſitting down with both his hands outſpread, 
The deadly ſpear yet ſticking in his eye, 
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Swift his broad falchion fierce Peneleus ſpread, 
And from theſpouting ſhoulders ſtruck his head ; 
To earth at once the head and helmet fly ; 
The lance, yet ſticking thro? the bleeding eye, 
The victor ſeiz'd; and as aloft he ſhook 3585 
The gory viſage, thus inſulting ſpoke. 
Trojans! your great Ilioneus behold ! 
Haſte, to his father let the tale be told: 
Let his high roofs reſound with frantick woe, 
Such, as the houſe of Promachus muſt know; 590 
Let doleful tidings greet his mother's ear, 
Such, as to Promachus' ſad ſpouſe we bear; 
When we, victorious ſhall to Greece return, 
And the pale matron in our triumphs mourn. 594 
Dreadful he ſpoke, then toſs'd the head on high; 
The Trojans hear, they tremble, and they fly: 


— —————— 
Peneleus with his ſword cuts off his head, 
Which to the ground with helmet on did fly, 
Ver. 583,] Thus Ogilby: 
And, running in, out his ſharp Faulcbion drew ; 
With a ſmart blow off head and helmet flew, 
Ver. 585.] The elegant taſte of Mr. Cowper has dextrouſly 
preſerved the lively alluſion of his author: 
— like a poppy*s head 
The crimſon trophy lifting : | 
and ſo Dacier ; ** Et la relevant enſuite comme aue tete de paxot, 
« 1] la montre aux Troyens.“ 
Ver. 595.] Theſe four verſes are ſtrangely diffuſe for ue of 
Homer, to the following purport : . 
He ſpake ; and pallid fear ſeiz d all their hoft ; 
And each lookt round, where inſtant death to ſhun. 
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Aghaſt they gaze around the fleet and wall, 
And dread the ruin that impends on all. 
Daughters of Jove! that on Olympus ſhine, 
Ye all-beholding, all-recording Nine! 600 
O ſay, when Neptune made proud Ilion yield, 
What chief, what hero firſt embru'd the field? 


Ver. 599. Daughters of Jowe! &c.] Whenever we meet with 
theſe freſh invocations in the midſt of action, the poets would ſeem 


to give their readers to underſtand, that they are come to a point 
where the deſcription being above their own ſtrength, they have 
occaſion for ſupernatural aſſiſtance ; by this artifice at once exciting 
the reader's attention, and gracefully varying the narration, In the 
preſent caſe, Homer ſeems to triumph in the advantage the 
Greeks had gained in the flight of the "Trojans, by invoking the 
Muſes to ſnatch the brave actions of his heroes from oblivion, and 
ſet them in the light of eternity, This power is vindicated to them 
by the poets on every occaſion, and it is to this taſk they are ſo 
ſolemnly and frequently ſummoned by our author. Taſſo has, I 
think, introduced one of theſe invocations in a very noble and 
peculiar manner; where, on occaſion of a battle by night, he calls 
upon the Night to allow him to draw forth thoſe mighty deeds, 
which were performed under the concealment of her ſhades, and to 
diſplay their glories, notwithſtanding their diſadvantage, to all 
poſterity -; 

« Notte, che nel profondo oſcuro ſeno 

« Chiudeſti, e ne l' oblio fatto ſi grande; 

te Piacciati, ch' io nel tragga, e'n bel ſereno 

«« A la future eta lo ſpieghi, e mande. 

« Viva la fame loro, e tra lor gloria 

« Splenda del foſco tuo I alta memoria,” P. 


Ver. 602.) Thus Chapman: 
. that firſt embrude the field 
With 'Trojan ſpoile. 


But the whole of this addreſs is executed looſely, and may be ſeen 
in the tenour of it's original through the following attempt: 
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Of all the Grecians what immortal name, 

And whole bleſt trophies will ye raiſe to fame? 
Thou firſt, great Ajax! on th'enſanguin'd plain 

Laid Hyrtius, leader of the Myſian train. 606 

Phalces and Mermer, Neſtor's ſon o'erthrew, 

Bold Merion, Morys, and Hippotion ſlew. 

Strong Periphætes and Prothoon bled, 

By Teucer's arrows mingled with the dead. 610 

Pierc'd in the flank by Menelaiis? ſteel, 

His people's paſtor, Hyperenor fell; 

Eternal darkneſs wrapt the warriour round, 

And the fierce ſoul came ruſhing thro*the wound. 

But ſtretch'd in heaps before Otleus* fon, 615 

Fall mighty numbers, mighty numbers run ; 

Ajax the leſs, of all the Grecian race 

Skill'd in purſuit, and ſwifteſt in the chace, 


Say now, ye Muſes! whoſe high manſions grace 
Th' Olympian hill, what Greek won blood-ſtain'd ſpoils 
The firſt, when Neptune turn'd the battle's courſe ? 
Ver, 609.] I prefer Ogilby to this vicious accent: 
Teucer left Feriphete and Prothoon dead: 
but would rather chaſtiſe our poet thus: 


Strong Periphetes, and b Prothoon bled. 


Ver. 613.] Ogilby is more faithful: 


Whoſe panting bowels ſmoak'd upon the ground, 
His ſpirits iſſuing at the deadly awourd, 
Whilſt his bright eyes eternall darkneſs ſeal'd. 


Ver. 08 | This is imitated from Chapman : 


— — of all the Grecian race, 
Not one with ſwiftneſſe of his feete, could ſo enrich a chace. 
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VOL, IV. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


THE FIFTH BATTLE, AT THE SHIPS; AND THE ACTS OF 
AJAX. 


F UPITER awaking, ſees the Trojans repulſed from 


the trenches, Hector in a ſwoon, and Neptune at the 
head of the Greeks: he is highly incenſed at the artifice of 
Juno, who appeaſes him by her ſubmiſſions ; ſhe is then 
ſent to Iris and Apollo. Juno repairing to the aſſembly of 
the Gods, attempts with extraordinary addreſs to incenſe 
them againſt Fupiter ; in particular ſhe touches Mars with 
a violent reſentment : be is ready to take arms, but ts 
prevented by Minerva. Iris and Apollo obey the orders 
of Fupiter ; Iris commands Neptune to leave the battle, to 
which, after much reluftance and paſſion, he conſents. 
Apollo re-inſpires Hector with vigour, brings him back 10 
the battle, marches before him with his Agis and turns 
the fortune of the fight. He breaks down preat part of 
the Grecian wall : the Trojans ruſh in, and attempt 10 
fire the firſt line of the fleet, but are, as yet, repelled by the 
greater Ajax with a prodigious ſlaughter. 2 
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OW in ſwift flight they paſs the trench 
profound, 

And many a chief lay gaſping on the 580 4 
Then ſtopp'd and panted, where the chariots lie; 
Fear on their cheek, and horrour in their eye. 
Meanwhile awaken'd from his dream of love, 5 
On Ida's ſummit ſat imperial Jove: 

Round the wide fields he caſt a careful view, 
There ſaw the Trojans fly, the Greeks purſue; 
Theſeproud in arms, thoſe ſcatter'd o'er the plain; 
And, *midſt the war, the Monarch of the main. 
Not far, great Hector on the duſt he ſpies, 11 
(His ſad aſſociates round with weeping eyes) 


Ver. 11,] More agreeably to his original thus : 


Not far, great Hector on the duſt he found 


Profirate ; his ſad aſſociates waiting round, 
'N 2 
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Ejecting blood, and panting yet for breath, 
His ſenſes wand'ring to the verge of death. 
The God beheld him with a pitying look, 15 
And thus, incens'd, to fraudful Juno ſpoke. 

O thou, ſtill adverſe to th” eternal will, 
For ever ſtudious in promoting ill! 
Thy arts have made the god-like Hector yield, 


And driv'n his conqu'ring ſquadrons from the 
field. . 20 


Canſt thou, unhappy in thy wiles! withſtand 


Our pow'r immenſe, and brave th* almighty 


hand ? 
— ——mmmmmmmmm—ny 


Ver. 14.] After this, near a line of Homer is paſſed over in 
filence, to this effect: 


For not the feebleſt Greek the wound had 2 55 


Ver. 15.] Thus Ogilby: 


Pity on him the gods great father took, 
And much #:cen/ed thus to Juno ſpoke. 


Ver. 17.] Adam, in Paradiſe Loſt, awakes from the embrace 
of Eve, in much the ſame humour with Jupiter in this place. Their 
circumſtance is very parallel ; and each of them, as ſoon as his 
paſſion is over, appears full of that reſentment natufal to a ſuperior, 
who is impoſed upon by one of leſs worth and ſenſe than himſelf ; 
and impoſed upon in the worſt manner, by ſhews of tenderneſs and 
love. FP. 


This paſſage, as 2 Sam. xiii, 15, ſeems a curious ens 
with the phyſiological . «« Omne animal poſt coĩtum triſtis, 


« przter gallum gallinaceum * not excepting, we ſee, Homer's 
Jupiter himſelf. 


Ver. 21.] Our poet has here purpoſely diſguiſed the ſenſe of 
his original from a delicate conſideration of modern taſte : but 


Ogilby, though not accurate, will ſuffice to diſcover the omiſſion : 


| NIE 1 — 
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Haſt thou forgot, when bound and fix'd on high, 
From the vaſt concave of the ſpangled ſky, 


I know not if I ſhould for this deceit 
Again (ſo much my patience thou doſt urge) 
Pay thee as erſt, and without pity ſcourge, 


Ver. 23. Haſt thou forgot, &c.] It is in the original to this 
effect. Hawe you forgot how you ſwung in the air, when I hung a 
load of two anvils at your feet, and a chain of gold on your hands ? 
Though it is not my deſign, ſays M. Dacier, to give a reaſon for 
*« every ſtory in the pagan theology, yet I cannot prevail upon my- 
«« ſelf to paſs over this in ſilence. The phyſical allegory ſeems very 
«« apparent to me: Homer myſteriouſly in this place explains the 
* nature of the air, which is Juno : the two anvils which ſhe had 
t at her feet are the two elements, earth and water: and the chains 
* of gold about her hands are the æther, or fire which fills the ſupe- 
*« rior region: the two groſſer elements are called anvils, to ſhew 
eus, that in theſe two elements only, arts are exerciſed, I do not 
know but that a moral allegory may here be found, as well as a 
* phyſical one; the poet by theſe maſſes tied to the feet of Juno, 
„and by the chain of gold with which her hands were bound, 
e might ſignify, not only that domeſtick affairs ſhould like fetters 
« detain the wife at home; but that proper and beautiful works 
* like chains of gold ought to employ her hands.“ 


The phyſical part of this note belongs to Heraclides Ponticus, 
Euſtathius, and the Scholiaſt : M. Dacier might have been contented 


with the credit of the moral one, as it ſeems an obſervation no leſs 
ſingular in a lady. P. 


Ver. 23.] Euſtathius tells us, that there were in ſome manu- 
ſcripts of Homer two verſes, which are not to be found in any of 
the printed editions, (which Hen. Stephens places here.) 
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By theſe two verſes Homer ſhews us, that what he ſays of the 
puniſhment of Juno was not an invention of his own, but founded 
upon an ancient tradition. There had probably been ſome ſtatue 
of Juno with anvils at her feet, and chains on her nn and 
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I hung thee trembling, in a golden chain; 25 


And all the raging Gods oppos'd in vain? 
Headlong I hurl'd them from th* Olympian hall, 
Stunn'd in the whirl, and breathleſs with the fall. 
For god-like Hercules theſe deeds were done, 29 
Nor ſeem'd the vengeance worthy ſuch a ſon ; 
When by thy wiles induc'd, fierce Boreas toſt 
The ſhipwreck'd hero on the Coan coaſt: 

Him thro? a thouſand forms of death 1 bore, 
And ſent to Argos, and his native ſhore. 


Hear this, remember, and our fury dread, z; 
Nor pull th' unwilling vengeance on thy head; 


Leſt arts and blandiſhments ſucceſsleſs prove, 

Thy ſoft deceits, and well-diſſembled love. 
The Thund'rer ſpoke: Imperial Junomourn'd, 

And trembling, theſe ſubmiſſive words return'd. 


nothing but chains and anvils being left by time, ſuperſtitious 
people raiſed this ſtory; ſo that Homer only followed common 
report, What farther confirms it, is what Euſtathius adds, That 
there were ſhewn near Troy certain ruins, which were ſaid to be the 
remains of theſe maſſes. Dacier, P: 


Ver. 26.] Ogilby is faithful; where our poet is defective: 


For whomſoe'er I intermeddling found, 
I breathleſs hurl'd from heav'n unto the ge; 


Ver. 31.] Thus Chapman: 
On which {inducing northerne faxes) thou foipavrack'd/? 


Hercules, 
And 7 him to the Coon ſhore. 


Ver. 33+] In the ſame manner Ogilby : 


But my dear offspring to the Spartan ore 
After much hardſhip I in ſafety bore, 
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By ev'ry oath that pow'rs immortal ties, 41 
The foodful earth, and all- infolding ſkies, 

By thy black waves, tremendous Styx! that flow 
Throꝰ the drear realms of gliding ghoſts below: 


Ver. 39.] Monrr'd is an improper word, and introduced for the 
ſole purpoſe of the rhyme, Thus? 


The Thunderer ſpake. Submiſſive ther replies, 
Trembling, the reverend empreſs of the ſkies : 

By every oath powers 1mmortal giver, 

The foodful Earth, and all-infolding Heaven,—— 


Ver, 40.] Our poet had an eye an Ogilby: 
When Juno thus /ibmiively replies: 
For the original runs literally thus : 


He ſpake, and horror chill'd the reverend queen 
Who thus in winged words her anſwer fram'd, 


Ver. 42.] Dryden, En. vi. 804: 
There Titus was to ſee ; who took his birth 
From heaven; his nurſing from he food ful earth, 


Ver. 43.] By thy black waves, tremendous Styx.] The epithet 
Homer here gives to Styx is xls“, /ubterlabens, which I take 
to refer to its paſſage through the infernal regions. But there is a 
refinement upon it, as if it ſignified ex alto ftillans, falling drop by 
drop from on high. Herodotus, in his ſixth book writes thus. The 
% Arcadians ſay, that near the city Nonacris flows the water of 
« Styx, and that it is a ſmall rill, which diſtilling from an exceed- 
* ing high rock, falls into a little cavity or baſon, environed with a 
e hedge.” Pauſanias, who had ſeen the place, gives light to this 
paſſage of Herodotus, «* Going from Phereus, ſays he, in the 
* country of the Arcadians, and drawing towards the Weſt, we 
= on the left the city of Clytorus, and on the right that of 
* Nonacris, and the fountain of Styx, which from the height of a 
% ſhaggy precipice falls drop by drop upon an . exceeding high 
© rock, and before it has traverſed this rock, flows into the river 
« Crathis: this water is mortal both to man and beaſt, and there. 
fore it is ſaid to be an infernal fountain, Homer gives it a place 


"+ 
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By the dread honours of thy ſacred head, 45 


And that unbroken vow, our virgin bed ! 

Not by my arts the ruler of the main 

Steeps Troy in blood, and ranges round the plain: 

By his own ardour, his own pity ſway'd 

To help his Greeks; he fought, and diſobey'd: 

Elſe had thy Juno better counſels giv'n, 51 

And taught ſubmiſſion to the Sire of Heav'n. 
Think'ſt thou with me? fair Empreſs of the 

Skies! 


(Th' immortal Father with a ſmile replies!) 
ny 


* in his poems, and by the deſcription which he delivers, one 
* would think he had ſeen it.” This ſhews the wonderful exact- 
neſs of Homer, in the deſcription of places which he mentions, 
The gods ſwore by Styx, and this was the ſtrongeſt oath they could 
take; but we likewiſe find that men too ſwore by this fatal water : 
for Herodotus tells us, Cleomenes going to Arcadia to engage the 
Arcadians to follow him in a war againſt Sparta, had a deſign to 
aſſemble at the city of Nonacris, and make them ſwear by the water 
of this fountain, Dacier. Euſtath. in Odyſſ. P, 


More cloſely thus: 

Thy waves, O Styx, {dire oath of Gods !) that flow——, 
Ver. 44.] Dryden, Zn, vi. 376: 

Ye gliding gbeſts, permit me to relate 

The myſtic wonders of your filent ſtate, 
Ver. 45.] Thus Ogilby : 

Dull Stygian waves, and 2h moſt ſacred head, 

And the firſt pleaſures of our nuptial bed. 0 


Ver. 47. Not by my arts, &c.] This apology is well contrived ; 
Juno could not ſwear that ſhe had not deceived Jupiter, for this had 
been entirely falſe, and Homer would be far from authorizing per- 
jury by ſo great an example. Juno, we ſee, throws part of the 
fault on Neptune, by ſhewing ſhe had not acted in concert with 
him. Euſtathius. | P. 


. 
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ITphen ſoon the haughty ſea- god ſhall obey, 55 
Nor dare to act, but when we point the way. 

If truth inſpires thy tongue, proclaim our will 

Io yon' bright ſynod on th' Olympian hill; 
Our high decree let various Iris know, 
And call the God that bears the ſilver bow. 60 
Let her deſcend, and from th' embattled plain 
Command the ſea-god to his wat'ry reign: 
While Phoebus haſtes, great Hector to prepare 
To riſe afreſh, and once more wake the war, 
His lab'ring boſom re-inſpires with breath, 65 
And calls his ſenſes from the verge of death. 
Greece chas'd by Troy ev'n to Achilles? fleet, 
Shall fall by thouſands at the hero's feet. 
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Ver. 55,] This turn of the paſſage might poſlibly originate in 
Ogilby's verſion juſt above: 
But him I ſhall adviſe to go that way, 
Which thou direct'ſt, and thee, great Jove, 2'obey. 


Ver. 61.] The original ſays literally, 
To ceaſe from war, and his own manſions ſeek ; 
but Ogilby : 
And Neptune charge the battell to decline, 
And in his watry realm himſelf confine. 


Ver. 67. Greece chas'd by Troy, &c.] In this diſcourſe of 
Jupiter, the poet opens his deſign, by giving his reader a ſketch of 
the principal events he is to expect. As this conduct of Homer may 
to many appear no way artful, and fince it is a principal article of 
the charge brought againſt him by ſome late French criticks, it will 
not be improper here to look a little into this diſpute. The caſe 
will be beſt ſtated by tranſlating the following paſſage from Mr. de 
la Motte's Refetions ſur la Critique. 
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He, not untouch'd with pity, to the plain 
Shall ſend Patroclus, but ſhall ſend in vain. 70 
— 

„] could not forbear wiſhing that Homer had an art, which he 
** ſeems to have neglected, that of preparing events without making 
* them known beforehand ; ſo that when they happen, one might 
be ſurpriſed agreeably. I could not be quite ſatisfied to hear 
Jupiter, in the middle of the Iliad, give an exact abridgement of 
« the remainder of the action. Madam Pacier alledges as an 
* excuſe, that this paſt only between Jupiter-and Juno ; as if the 


*« reader was not let into the ſecret, and had not as much ſhare in 
e the confidence.“ 


She adds, that as we are capable of a great deal of pleaſure at 
e the repreſentation of a tragedy which we have ſeen before, ſo the 
ſurpriſes which I require are no way neceſſary to our entertain- 
« ment, This 4 think a pure piece of ſophiſtry: one may have 
« two ſorts of pleaſure at the repreſentation of a tragedy ; in the 
** firſt place, that of taking part in an action of importance the 
« firſt time it paſſes before our eyes, of being agitated by fear 
« and hope for the perſons one is moſt concerned about, and in 
«« fine, of partaking their felicity or misfortune, as they happen to 
% ſucceed, or be diſappointed, 


« This therefore is the firſt pleaſure which the poet ſhould deſign 
© to give his auditors, to tranſport them by pathetic ſurpriſes 
ve. which excite terror or pity, The ſecond pleaſure muſt proceed 


« from a view of that art which the author has ſhewn in raifing the 
« former, 


« *Tis- true, when we have ſeen a piece already, we have no 
e longer that firſt pleaſure of the ſurpriſes, at leaſt not in all its 
hy vivacity 3 but there ſtill remains the ſecond, which could never 
s have its turn, had not the poet laboured ſuccessfully to excite the 


e firft, it being upon that indiſpenſable obligation that we judge of 
* his art, 


The art therefore conſiſts in telling the hearer only what is 
«« neceſſary to be told him, and in telling him only as much as is 
«« requiſite to the deſign of pleaſing him. And although we know 
s this already when we read it a ſecond time, we yet taſte the plea- 
1 ſure of that order and conduct which the art required, 


From hence it follows, that every poem ought to be contrived 
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What youth he ſlaughters under Hion's walls? 

Ev'n my lov'd ſon, divine Sarpedon falls! 
2 | 

«for the firſt impreflion it is to make, If it be otherwiſe, it gives 

«© us (inſtead of two pleaſures which we expected) two ſorts of diſ- 

« ouſts: the one, that of being cool and untouched when we 


ce ſhould be moved and tranſported ; the other, that of perceiving 
* the defect which cauſed that diſguſt. 


« 'This, in one word, is what I have found in the Iliad. TI was 
te not intereſted. or touched by the adventures, and I ſaw it was; this 
* cooling preparation that prevented my being ſo.“ 


It appears clearly that M. Dacier's defence no way excuſes the 
poet's conduct; wherefore I ſhall add two or three conſidetations 
which may chance to ſet it in a better light. It muſt be owned 
that a ſurpriſe artfully managed, which ariſes from unexpected 
revolutions of great actions, is extremely pleaſing. In this conſiſts 
the principal pleaſure of a romance, or well-writ tragedy. But 
beſides this, there is in the relation of great events a different kind 
of pleaſure, which ariſes from the artful unravelling a knot of 
actions, which we knew before in the groſs. This is a delight 
peculiar to hiſtory and epick poetry, which is founded on, hiſtory. 
In theſe kinds of writing, a preceding ſummary knowledge, of the 
events deſcribed, does no way damp our curioſity, but rather makes 
it more eager for the detail, This is evident in a good (hiſtory, 
where generally the reader is affected with a greater delight -in 
proportion to his preceding knowledge of the facts deſcribed : the 
pleaſure in this caſe is like that of an architect's firſt view of ſome 
magnificent building, who was before well acquainted with the 
proportions of it. In an epick poem the caſe is of a like nature; 
where, as if the hiſtorical fore-knowledge .were not ſufficient, the 
moſt judicious poets never fail to excite their reader's:curiofity by 
ſome ſmall ſketches of their deſign; which, like the outlines of a 
fine picture, will neceſſarily raiſe in us a greater deſire to ſee it in its 
finiſhed colouring. 

Had our author been inclined to follow the method of managing 
our paſſions by ſurpriſes, he could not well have ſucceeded by this 
manner in the ſubject he choſe to write upon, which being a ſtory 
of great importance, the principal events of which were well known 
to the Greeks, it was not poſlible for him to alter the ground-work 
of his piece ; and probably he was willing to mark ſometimes by 
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Vanquiſh'd at laſt by Hector's lance he lies. 
Then, nor till then, ſhall great Achilles riſe: 
And lo! that inſtant, god-like Hector dies. 3, 
From. that great hour the war's whole fortune 
© han e 

Pallas aſſiſts, and lofty Hion burns. 

Not *till that day ſhall Jove relax his rage, 
Nor one of all the heav'nly hoſt engage 


— — 
anticipation, ſometimes by recapitulations, how much of his ſto 


was founded on hiſtorical truths, and that what is ſuperadded were 
the poetical ornaments. 


There is another conſideration worth remembering on this head, 
to juſtify our author's conduct. It ſeems to have been an opinion in 
thoſe early times, deeply rooted in moſt countries and religions, 
that the actions of men were not only foreknown, but predeſtinated 
by a ſuperiour being. This ſentiment is very frequent in the moſt 
ancient writers both facred and profane, and ſeems a diſtinguiſh- 
ing character of the writings of the greateſt antiquity, The 
word of the Lord was fulfilled, is the principal obſervation in 
the hiſtory of the Old Teſtament ; and Aw; &“ irea/ile x2 is the 
declared and moſt obvious moral of the Iliad. If this great moral 
be fit to be repreſented in poetry, what means ſo proper to make it 
evident, as this introducing Jupiter foretelling the events which he 
had decreed ? | P. 


Ver. 71.] Ogilby, with the leaſt correction, has a good and 
tender couplet here : 


But firſt great honour in he field ll gain, 
And my Sarpedon by his hand be ſlain. 


Ver. 76.] Chapman, whom our poet conſulted, is more 
explicit: 


and with that, the flight now felt, ſhall ure, 
| And then laſt, till in wrathful flames, the long-fieged Ilion 


but Hes 


Ver. 78.] Ogilby is fuller, but not worthy of quotation : and 
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In aid of Greece. The promiſe of a God 80 

I gave, and ſeal'd it with th' almighty nod, 

Achilles' glory to the ſtars to raiſe; 

Such was our word, and Fate the word obeys. 
The trembling queen (th' almighty order giv'n) 

Swift from th* Idæan ſummit ſhot to heav'n 85; 

As ſome way-faring man, who wanders o'er 


In thought, a length of lands he trod before, 
—— 


the following clauſe, omitted by our tranſlator at verſe 80, may 
readily be concluded from the premiſes : 


Before Pelides* wiſh be gratiſied. 


Ver. 80.] In the remainder of this ſpeech, Pope deviates 
widely: Ogilby is proſaic, but ſteady to his author: 


The grant I made his mother late, when ſhe 
Humbly beſought me, (and embrac'd my knee) 
I would to honour turn th' injuſtice done 

Unto that city-ſacker, her bold ſon, 


Ver. 86. As ſome way-faring man, &c.] The diſcourſe of 
Jupiter to Juno being ended, ſhe aſcends to heaven with wonderful 
celerity, which the poet explains by this compariſon, On other 
occaſions he has illuſtrated the action of the mind by ſenſible images 
from the motion of bodies ; here he inverts the caſe, and ſhews the 
great velocity of Juno's flight by comparing it to the quickneſs of 
thought, No other compariſon could have equalled the ſpeed of an 
heavenly being. To render this more beautiful and exact, the poet 
deſcribes a traveller who revolves in his mind the ſeveral places which 
he has ſeen, and in an inſtant paſſes in imagination from one diſtant 
part of the earth to another. Milton ſcems to have had it in his eye 
in that elevated paſſage: 


— DAFT IS VIV — The ſpeed of Gods 


Time counts not, tho' with ſwifteſt minutes wing' d. 


As the. ſenſe in which we have explained this paſſage is exactly literal, 
as well as truly ſublime, one cannot but wonder what ſhould induce 
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Sends forth his active mind from place to place, 
Joins hill to dale, and meaſures ſpace with 
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ſpace: 
— 


both Hobbes and Chapman to ramble ſo wide from it in their 
tranſlations: 
This ſaid, went Juno to Olympus high, 
As when a man looks o'er an ample plain, 
To any diſtance quickly goes his eye: 
So ſwiftly Juno went with little pain. 
Chapman's is yet more foreign to the ſubject: 


But as the mind of ſuch a man, that hath a great way gone, 
And either knowing not his way, or then would let alone 

His purpos'd journey; is diſtract, and in his vexed mind 
Reſolves now not to go, now goes, ſtill many ways inclin'd- P. 


Ver. 89.] This verſe is altogether inappoſite to his author : 


the three preceding are happily executed. The following attempt 
is a literal repreſentation of the compariſon : 


Juſt as in rapid thought expatiates he, 
Who many lands has pafs'd ; debating wiſe, 
There ſhould I go, or there?“ excurſion quick 


Ogilby and Hobbes, as our poet has remarked, did not underſtand 
the paſſage, I will quote Dacier's verſion, becauſe J am inclined, 
in oppoſition to critical authority, to believe the true ſenſe of Homer 
repreſented in it: Comme la penfee d'un homme qui a voyage 
« dans pluſieurs contrees fort eloignes, et qui a ſagement remarque 
« tout ce qu'il a vd, parcourt rapidement tous les lieux od il a ẽtẽ, 
« et plus vite que Teclair paſſe du couchant a Vaurore,” And fo 
the more ancient French tranſlator, whoſe clofe verſion I much 
prefer to this paraphraſtical prolixity. Elle vole avec la meſme 
« legerete, que la penſee d'un homme, qui ayant fait de grands 
1% voyages ſe ſouvient de tous les pais, ol il a paſſe, et y fait encore 
e aller ſon eſprit.” Thus Cowley, David. iii. 80: 


Aſahel ſwifter than the northern wind: 
Scarce could the nimble motions of his mind 
Outgo his feet. 
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191 
So ſwift flew Juno to the bleſt abodes, 90 
If thought of man can match the ſpeed of Gods. 
There ſat the pow'rs in awful ſynod plac'd; 
They bow'd, and made obeiſance as ſhe paſs'd, 
Thro? all the brazen dome: with gobletscrown'd 
They hail her queen; the nectar ſtreams around. 
Fair Themis firſt preſents the golden bowl, 96 
And anxious aſks what cares diſturb her ſoul? 
To whom the white- arm'd goddeſs thus replies. 
Enough thou know'ſt the tyrant of the ſkies, 
Severely bent his purpoſe to fulfil, 100 
Unmov'd his mind, and unreſtrain'd his will. 
Go thou, the feaſts of heav'n attend thy call; 


Bid the crown'd nectar circle round the hall; 


* 
bc 
3 

4 


Ver. 91.] A line of uncommon excellence, interpolated by 
our admirable tranſlator. 


Ver. 93.] His author dictates, 
They roſe, and made obeiſance as ſhe paſs'd, 


Ver. 97.] Here he huddles over a ſhort addreſs, which may 
be ſeen in the following adjuſtment of Ogilby : 


Say, Juno, why this cloud upon thy brows ? 
Sure /ome alarm from jove, thy thundring ſpouſe, 


Ver. 102. Go thou, the feafts of heav/n attend thy call.) This 
is a paſſage worthy our obſervation. Homer feigns, that Themis, 
that is Juſtice, preſides over the feaſts of the Gods ; to let us know, 


that ſhe ought much more to preſide over the ſealts of men, Eu- 
ſtathius. P. 


This is very licentious and diffuſe. The following attempt com- 
prehends all of the original, which theſe foxr lines are intended to 
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But Jove ſhall thunder thro' the ethereal dome, 
Such ſtern decrees, ſuch threatned woes to 
COMme, 105 » 
As ſoon ſhall freeze mankind with dire ſurpriſe, 
And damp th' eternal banquets of the ſkies. 
The Goddeſs ſaid, and ſullen took her place; 
Blank horrour ſadden'd each celeſtial face. 
To ſee the gath'ring grudge in ev'ry breaſt, 110 
Smiles on her lips a ſpleenful joy expreſt; 
While on her wrinkled front, andeye-brow bent, 
Sat ſteadfaſt Care, and low'ring Discontent. 
Thus ſhe proceeds —Attend ye pow'rs above! 
But know, *tis madneſs toconteſt with Jove: 115 
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exhibit, The rhymes, though inaccurate, are ſuch as our beſt poets 
employ without ſcruple, and may well be indulged to an occaſional 
adventurer from neceſſity: 


Go, for the deities their feaſt prepare : 
With thee th? immortals Jove's dread ſchemes ſhall hear; 
Schemes, that ſhall freeze 


Ver. 108.] Homer ſays only, 
Thus ſpake the reverend goddeſs, and ſat down: 
ſo that our poet was guided by Chapman: | 
Thus tooke ſhe place, di/plea/edly. 
Ver. 112.] Our author profited by Chapman, who is accurate: 


She laught, but meerly from her lips: for, over her blacke browes 
Her till. bent forehead was not cleer'd. 
Ogilby is not contemptible: 
She ſimpring feign'd a ſmile, but knew not how - 
The anger to unfurrow on her brow, 


Ver. 114. Funo's ſpeech to the Gods.) It was no ſort of exag- 
geration what the ancients have affirmed of Homer, that the. 
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Supreme he fits; and ſees, in pride of ſway, 

Your vaſſal Godheads grudgingly obey : 

Fierce in the majeſty of pow'r controuls ; 

Shakes all the thrones of heav'n, and bends the 
poles. 

Submiſs, immortals! all he wills, obey; 120 

And thou, great Mars, begin and ſhew the way. 

Behold Aſcalaphus! behold him die, 

But dare not murmur, dare not vent a ſigh; 

Thy own lov'd boaſted offspring lies o'erthrown, 

If that lov'd boaſted offspring be thy own. 12; 


examples of all kinds of oratory are to be found in his works. 
The preſent ſpeech of Juno is a maſter-piece in that ſort, which 
ſeems to ſay one thing, and perſuades another : for while ſhe is-only 
declaring to the Gods the orders of Jupiter, at the time that ſhe 
tells them they muſt obey, ſhe fills them with a reluctance to do it. 
By repreſenting ſo ſtrongly the ſuperiority of his power, ſhe makes 
them uneaſy at it ; and by particularly adviſing that God to ſubmit, 
whoſe temper could leaſt brook it, ſhe incites him to downright 
rebellion, Nothing can be more fly and artfully provoking, than 
that ſtroke on the death of his darling fon. Do thou, O Mar:, 
teach obedience to us all, for it is upon thee that Jupiter has put the 
ſevereſt trial: Aſcalaphus thy ſon lies ſlain by his means : bear it with 
fo much temper and moderation, that the world may not think he was 


thy ſon, | 


Ver. 117.] He might derive this elegance from a hint in 
Ogllby : 
Makes us all faves. 


And the ſpirit of this ſpeech 1s finely adumbrated from the original 


by our tranſlator, with very little attention to the ſpecific words, 


Ver. 119.] This verſe is wholly ſupplemental. 
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Stern Mars, withanguiſh for his ſlaughter'd ſon, 
Smote his rebelling breaſt, and fierce begun. 
Thus then, Immortals? thus ſhall Mars obey? 
Forgive me, Gods, and yield my vengeance way: 
Deſcending firſt to yon” forbidden plain, 130 
The God of battles dares avenge the lain; 
Dares, tho' the thunder burſting o'er my head 
Should hurl me blazing on thoſe heaps of dead. 

With that, he gives command to Fearand Flight 
To join his rapid courſers for the fight: 135 
Then grim in arms, with haſty vengeance flies; 
Arms, that reflect a radiance thro? the ſkies. 


Ver. 127.] Our poet thought, no doubt, that the delicacy of 
modern readers would be diſguſted with the naked verity of his 
author, which is diſplayed by Ogilby without diſguiſe : 

This ſaid, the god ſtriking his brawny thighs 
With open hands, complaining thus replies. 


He appears afterwards to have changed his opinion: compare 
book xvi. verſe 155. 


Ver. 132.] This is a fine couplet, but would become, I think, 
more full and explicit with this correction: 


Dares, if Fove's thunder —, 


Ver. 134. To Fear and Flight —=) Homer does not ſay, that 
Mars commanded they ſhould join his horſes to his chariot, which 
horſes were called Fear and Flight. Fear and Flight are not the 
names of the horſes of Mars, but the names of two furies in the 
ſervice of this God : it appears likewiſe by other paſſages, that 
they were his children, book xiii. ver. 299. of the original. This 
is a very ancient miſtake ; Euſtathius mentions it as an errour of 
Antimachus, yet Hobbes and moſt others have fallen into it, P. 


Ver. 137.] His original ſays only, 
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And now had Jove, by bold rebellion driv'n, 
Diſcharg'd his wrath on half the hoſt of heav'n; 
But Pallas ſpringing thro' the bright abode, 149 
Starts from her azure throne to calm the God. 
Struck for th' immortal race with timely fear, 
From frantick Mars ſhe ſnatch'd the ſhield and 
ſpear: 
Then the huge helmet lifting from his head, 
Thus, to th* impetuous homicide ſhe ſaid. 145 
By what wild paſſion, furious! art thou toſt? 
Striv'ſt thou with Jove? Thou art already loſt. 
Shall not the 'Thund*rer's dread command reſtrain, 
And was imperial Juno heard in vain? 
Back to the ſkies would'ſt thou with ſhame be 
driv'n, 150 
And in thy guilt involve the hoſt of heav'n ? 


Himſelf his arms all-radiant buckled on : 
but Chapman, who led the way for Pope, 


— he got armes, that over Heaven did ſhine, 
Ver, 140.] The prepoſterous arrangement of circumſtances in 
this couplet may be rectified by the following adjuſtment ; 
But Pallas from her throne to calm the god 
Starts, aud ſprings eager thro' the bright abode, 
Ver. 142.] More accurately thus: 


Mov'd for th' immortal race with timely fear, 
Snatcht from his fturdy graſp the ſhield and ſpear, 


Ver, 146.] Rudely, but more faithfully, thus : 


Wilt thou deſtruction ? furious, deaf, and blind! 
Has ſhame thy face, and reaſon left thy mind? 
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Ilion and Greece no more ſhould Jove engage; 

The ſkies would yield an ampler ſcene of rage, 

Guilty and guiltleſs find an equal fate, 

And one vaſt ruin whelm th' Olympian ſtate. 155 

Ceaſe then thy offspring's death unjuſt to call; 

Heroes as great have dy'd, and yet ſhall fall. 

Why ſhould heav'n's law with fooliſh man 
comply, 

Exempted from the race ordain'd to die? 

This menace fix*d the warriour to his throne; 160 
Sullen he ſat, and curb'd the riſing groan. 
Then Juno call'd (Jove's orders to obey) 

The winged Iris, and the God of day. 


Ver. 154.] Thus Chapman: 
Guiltie and guililaſſe, both to wracke, in his high rage had gone. 


Ver. 156.] Or thus? 


Ceaſe ; for thy ſon this frantic wrath reſtrain :; 
Chiefs mightier preſs, and yet ſhall preſs, the plain, 


Ver. 158.) There is a degree of obſcurity upon this couplet, 
which renders it, I think, all but unintelligible, I would thus 


chaſtiſe Ogilby, who will at leaſt convey the true ſenſe of his 
author: 


Hard world it be for Gods the race to ſave 
Of periſbable mortals from the grave. 


Ver. 160.] Thus Chapman : 
This threat even nail d him to his throne, 


And the next verſe is the invention of the tranſlator, to which 


Dacier might poſſibly give occaſion ; Elle ramena Mars et le fit 
&« aſſeoir malgre /a fureur. 
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Go wait the Thund'rer's will (Saturnia cry'd) 
On yon' tall ſummit of the fount- full Ide: 169 
There in the father's awful preſence ſtand, 
Receive, and execute his dread command. 

She ſaid, and ſat: the God that gilds the day, 
And various Iris, wing their airy way. 
Swift as the wind, to Ida's hills they came, 170 
(Fair nurſe of fountains, and of ſavage game) 
There ſat th' Eternal: he, whoſe nod controlls 
The trembling world, and ſhakes the ſteady poles. 


—_ —— . — 


Ver. 164. Co wait the Thund rer's wwill.] It is remarkable, that 


whereas it is familiar with the poet to repeat his errands and meſſages, 
here he introduces Juno with very few words, where ſhe carries a 
diſpatch from Jupiter to Iris and Apollo. She only ſays, “ Jove 
* commands you to attend him on mount Ida,” and adds nothing 
of what had paſſed between herſelf and her conſort before. The 
reaſon of this brevity is not only that ſhe is highly diſguſted with 
Jupiter, and ſo unwilling to tell her tale from the anguiſh of her 


heart; but alſo becauſe Jupiter had given her no commiſſion to relate 


fully the ſubject of their diſcourſe ; wherefore ſhe is cautious of 
declaring what poſſibly he would have concealed. Neither does 
Jupiter himſelf in what follows reveal his decrees : for he lets Apollo 
only ſo far into his will, that he would have him diſorder and rout 
the Greeks ; their good fortune, and the ſucceſs which was to enſue, 
he hides from him, as one who favoured the cauſe of Troy. One 
may remark in this paſſage Homer's various conduct and diſcretion 
concerning what ought to be put in practice, or left undone : 
whereby his reader may be informed how to regulate his own 
affairs. Euſtathius. E. 


Ver. 176.] The eee is from our tranſlator, who found 
it in Chapman: 


— — thoſe two outftript the wind. 


Ver, 172.] Theſe four verſes amplify much on the original, 
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Veil'd in a miſt of fragrance him they found, 

With clouds of gold and purple circled round. 17; 

Well-pleas'd the Thund'rer ſaw theirearneſt care, 

And prompt obedience to the queen of air; 

Then (while a ſmile ſerenes his awful brow) 

Commands the Goddeſs of the ſhow'ry bow. 
Iris! deſcend, and what we here ordain 180 

Report to yon' mad tyrant of the main. 

Bid him from fight to his own deeps repair, 

Or breathe from ſlaughter in the fields of air. 

If he refuſe, then let him timely weigh 

Our elder birthright, and ſuperiour ſway. 185 

How ſhall his raſhneſs ſtand the dire alarms, 


If heav'n's Omnipotence deſcend in arms? 


whoſe full ſenſe the following couplet comprehends : 


Loud thundering Jove on Gargarus' top they found; 
Veil'd, as he fat, with clouds of fragrance round. 


Ver. 176.] More accurately thus: | 
Cloſe to the cloud-compelling king they ſtand ; 


Their prompt obedience to his queen's command 
Allays his paſſion, and ſerenes his brow ; 

Then thus, Thou goddeſs of the ſilver bow, 
Deſcend, he ſaid ; and what we here ordain —, 


Ver. 183.] This verſe is liable to be miſconceived, Thus? 


Bid him from battle ſeek his own abodes, 
Or quit the ſlaughter for the hall of gods, 


Ver. 184.] The ſpirit of this ſpeech is finely taken off, without 
much attention to the ſpecific words, or to their arrangement. 
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Strives he with me, by whom his pow'r was 
giv'n, 
And is there equal to the Lord of Heav'n? 
Th'Almighty ſpoke; the Goddeſs wing'd her 
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fight + 

To ſacred Ilion from th* Idzan height. -_ 

Swift as the rat*ling hail, or fleecy ſnows We 
Drivethro'theſkies, when Boreas fiercely blows; M 
So from the clouds deſcending Iris falls ; 3 
And to blue Neptune thus the Goddeſs calls. 195 0 

Attend the mandate of the fire above, 

In me behold the meſſenger of Jove: * 

1 

"1 

Ver. 190.] Ogilby's couplet is not inelegant : 1 f it ö 


This ſaid, the virgin from the mountain flies 
To ſacred Ilium through the cryſtall ſkies, 


Ver. 192.] Thus Chapman: 


— — and like a mightie nαο 
Or gelide haile, that from the clouds, the northerne ſpirit 
doth bloaw : 


which are the rhymes alſo of Ogilby, who may be thus chaſtiſed, 
in emulation of the peculiar beauties of the original: 

Swift as the rattling hail, or driving ſnow, 

When the fierce glances of cold Boreas blow, 


Ver. 194.] Chapman probably furniſht the rhyming word of 


this verſe, which lay out of the common way: 
So Fell the windie-footed dame. 


Ver. 196.] Ogilby, with the moſt trivial correction and 
tranſpoſition, 1s good : 
Earth's great embracer, and vide ocean's king, 
To thee this embaſſy from Jove I bring. 


oh 
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He bids thee from forbidden wars repair 


To thy own deeps, or to the fields of air. 
This if refus'd, he bids thee timely weigh 200 
His elder birthright, and ſuperiour ſway. 
How ſhall thy raſhneſs ſtand the dire alarms, 
If heav'n's Omnipotence deſcend in arms? 
Striv'ſtthouwith him, bywhom all pow'ris giv'n? 
And art thou equal to the Lord of Heav'n? 205 
What means the haughty ſov*reignof the ſkies, 
(The king of Ocean thus, incens'd, replies) 
Rule as he will his portion'd realms on high ; 
No vaſſal God, nor of his train am I. 
'Three brother deities from Saturn came, 210 
And ancient Rhea, Earth's immortal dame: 


Ver. 200.] Our poet adopts his former verſion, when his author 
is not the ſame throughout, The following attempt is literal : 
If thou deſpiſe and diſobey his words, 
He alſo threatens to conteſt the field 
To thee oppos'd ; but bids thee ſhun his hands, 
As one, who boaſts ſuperiour ſtrength to thine, 
Ard earlier birth: yet thy fond heart affes 
To rival him, the terror of the reſt, 
Ver. 207.] Thus Ogilby: 
Highly incens'd then Neptune thus reply'd. 
Ver. 208.] This is highly ſpirited and elegant. The reader 
may chooſe to compare Chapman, who is verbally exact: 
O unworthy thing! though he be great, he beares 
His tongue too proudly; that our ſelfe, borne to an equall ſhare 
Of ſtate and freedome, he would force. 
Ver. 210. Three brother Deities from Saturn came, 
And ancient Rhea, Earth's immortal dame; 


Aigu'd by lot, our ſriple rule aue know, &C.] 
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Aſſign'd by lot, our triple rule we know; 
Infernal Pluto ſways the ſhades below; 

O'er the wide clouds, and o'er the ſtarry plain, 
Ethereal Jove extends his high domain; 215 


Some have thought the Platonick philoſophers drew from hence 
the notion of their Triad (which the Chriſtian P/atorifts fince 1ma- 
gined to be an obſcure hint of the Sacred Trinity.) The Trias of 
Plato is well known, 2 «97% ov, 6 v5 6 aus, M T8 X30 W8 u ν. 
In his Gorgias he tells us, 7% "Owner C autorem ſc. fuiſſe rd Tav 
dvi. Tpiædixng dog KT 205. See Proclus in Plat. Theol. lib. i. 
cap. 5. Lucian Philopatr. Ariſtotle de Calo, lib. 1. cap. 1. ſpeak- 
ing of the Ternarian number from Pythagoras, has theſe words; 
Te rler wc, Yo To Tpic w. Kei wg Ts cpis tie rd Frav xpomelc 
T9 aplwi Terw. Kaberie yoo Page nai of Vivhary/optioi, T0 Wav , T% 
wle Toi; Tywriv WpioTHi, TEAwrh Yup a prov ett pK! a op voy 
xe Toy TS Tarr wore di r Tis Tpeds;, From which paſſage 
Trapezuntius endeavoured very ſeriouſly to prove, that Ariſtotle had 
a perfect knowledge of the Trinity, Duport (who furniſhed me 
with this note, and who ſeems to be ſenſible of the folly of 
Trapezuntius) nevertheleſs in his Gnomologia Homerica, or com- 
pariſon of our author's ſentences with thoſe of the ſcripture, has 
placed, oppoſite to this verſe, that of St. John: There are three 
who give teſtimony in heaven, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Gho/t, I think this the ſtrongeſt inſtance I ever met with of the 
manner of thinking of ſuch men, whoſe too much learning has 
made them mad, 


Lactantius, de Falf, Relig. lib, i. cap. 11, takes this fable to be 
a remain of ancient hiſtory, importing, that the empire of the then 
known world was divided among the three brothers; to Jupiter the 
oriental part which was called heaven, as the region of light, or the 
ſun; to Pluto the occidental, or darker regions: and to Neptune 
the ſovereignty of the ſeas. P. 


Ver. 211.] The latter clauſe is the interpolation of our poet. 
Heſiod in his Theogony, ver. 135. makes Rhea the daughter of 
the Earth, 
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My court beneath the hoary waves I keep, 
And huſh the roarings of the ſacred deep: 
Olympus, and this earth, in common lie; 
What claim has here the tyrant of the ſky? 

Far in the diſtant clouds let him controll, 220 
And awe the younger brothers of the pole; 
There to his children his commands be giv'n, 
The trembling, ſervile, ſecond race of heav'n. 


And muſt I then (ſaid ſhe) O Sire of Floods! 


Bear this fierce anſwer to the king of Gods? 22; 
Correct it yet, and change thy raſh intent; 

A noble mind diſdains not to repent. 

To elder brothers guardian Fiends are giv'n, 
Toſcourgethe wretchinſulting them and heav'n. 


Ver. 217.] A fine verſe, interpolated by the tranſlator, Hobbes 
thus exhibits the paſſage ; 


To Jove the government of heaven fell, 
And of the clouds, and the ethereal &y : 

To Pluto darkneſs and the rule of hell ; 
Earth and Olympus did as common lie. 


Ver. 228. To elder brothers. | Iris, that ſhe may not ſeem to 
upbraid Neptune with weakneſs in judgment, out of regard to the 
greatneſs and dignity of his perſon, does not ſay that Jupiter is 
ſtronger or braver ; but attacking him from a motive not in the leaſt 
invidious, ſuperiority of age, ſhe ſays ſententiouſly, that the Furies 
wait upon our elders, The Furies are ſaid to wait upon men in a 
double ſenſe : either for evil, as they did upon Oreſtes after he had 
ſlain his mother; or elſe for their good, as upon elders when they 
are injured, to protect them and avenge their wrongs. This is an 
inſtance that the Pagans looked upon birth-right as a w__ divine. 
Euſtathius, P. 


Ver. 229.] A line not unſeaſonably added by our poet, as 
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Great 1s the profit (thus the God rejoin'd) 230 
When miniſters are bleſt with prudent mind : 
Warn'd by thy words, to pow'rful Jove J yield, 
And quit, tho' angry, the contended field. 

Not but his threats with juſtice I diſclaim, 
The ſame our honours, and our birth the ſame. 
If yet, forgetful of his promiſe givin 236 
To Hermes, Pallas, and the queen of heav'n; 
To favour Ilion, that perfidious place, 
He breaks his faith with halt th' ethereal race: 
Give him to know, unleſs the Grecian train 240 
Lay yon' proud ſtructures level with the plain, 
Howe'er th* offence by other gods be paſt, 
The wrath of Neptune ſhall for ever laſt. 
Thus ſpeaking, furious from the field he ſtrode, 
And plung'd into the boſom of the flood. 245 


„ „ rr 


explanatory of his author; and originating, perhaps, with Dacier: 
* Vous n'ignorez pas que les noires Furies ſuivent toujours les 
* aines, pour venger les outrages que leur font leurs freres,”? 


Ver. 236.] Our author may be thus corrected in fidelity to his 
model, which has no mention of faith, or promiſes, or any thing 
equivalent to theſe terms : 


If yet, without conſent expreſcly given 

By Hermes, Pallas, and the Queen of heaven; 
To favour Ilion ard her lofty towers, | 
He /light the will of half th' zthereal powers ; 


for the 238th verſe has more convenience in it, than poetical ani- 


mation ; of which I have preſumed, for this reaſon, to propoſe an 
alteration at the ſame time, 


Ver. 244.] Chapman has properly repreſented his author: 
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The Lord of Thunders from his lofty height 
Beheld, and thus beſpoke the ſource of light. 
Behold! the god whoſe liquid arms are hurl'd 

Around the globe, whoſe e rock the 
World; 

Deſiſts at length his rebel- war to wage, 250 

Seeks his own ſeas, and trembles at our rage; 

Elſe had my wrath, heav*n's thrones all ſhaking 
round, 

Burn'd to the bottom of the ſeas profound ; 


This ſaid, he left the Greeks, and ruſht, into his watrie throne, 
Much miſt of all th' heroicke hoſt. 


Ver. 248.] This is a moſt happy and elegant verſion of the 
epithet in the original Y : earth-containing Neptune: and in 
the ſtile of antiquity, Thus, for example, Euripides in his Oreſtes, 
ver. 1377: 

1 rr, WKe%v0G Ov 
. T&upor(avo; AY KANG 
EAIT'T WY XUXAEL 3 008 ; 


The ſea, where roaring ocean winds, 
And earth with arms encircling binds : 


who ſays alſo of ZXther, in that well-known fragment: 
Opets Tov nou Tod” &Ttipoy cr Spe, 
r 5/10 ep; 83,000" wypetcs ty c 
robr o vo Z ma, Tod”? 1% F200 ; 


Seeſt thou high Zther's infinite expanſe, 
Who earth encircles in his /iquid arms? 


Eſteem this, Jupiter: be this thy god, 


Ver. 252. El/e had my wrath, &c.] This repreſentation of the 
terrors which muſt have attended the conflict of two ſuch mighty 
powers as Jupiter and Neptune, whereby the elements had been 
mixed in confuſion, and the whole frame of nature endangered, is 
imaged in theſe few lines with a nobleneſs ſuitable to the occaſion. 
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And all the gods that round old Saturn dwell, 

Had heard the thunders to the deeps of hell. 255 

Well was the crime, and well the vengeance 
ſpar'd; 

Ev'n pow'r immenſe had found ſuch battle hard. 

Go thou, my ſon! the trembling Greeks alarm, 


Shake my broad Ægis on thy active arm, — 

Be god-like Hector thy peculiar care, 260 

Swell his bold heart, and urge his ſtrength to 
War: 


Let Ilion conquer, till th* Achaian train 

Fly to their ſhips and Helleſpont again: 

Then Greece ſhall breathe from toils The god- 
head ſaid; 


His will divine the ſon of Jove obey'd. 265 


Milton has a thought very like it in his fourth book, where he repre- 
ſents what muſt have happened if Satan and Gabriel had encountered: 


— Not only Paradiſe 

In this commotion, but the ſtarry cope 

Of heav'n, perhaps, and all the elements 

At laſt had gone to wreck, diſturb'd and torn 
With violence of this conflict ; had not ſoon 


'Th' Almighty, to prevent ſuch horrid fray, &c. P, 
Ver. 2 54+] The following corrections would render the preced- 
ing couplet a ſuperfluity with reſpect to the ſenſe of Homer: 
, Elſe had the gods, that round old Saturn dwell, 
Felt our dire confli to the deeps of hell, 
Thus Ogilby : 
TW infernall gods elſe, who with Saturn divel/, 
Had heard of this our difference in hell, 
Ver. 260.] Thus Ogilby : 
And take of Hector ar eſpecirl care. 
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Not half ſo ſwift the ſailing falcon flies, 
That drives a turtle thro? the liquid ſkies; 
As Phoebus ſhooting from th' Idæan brow, 
Glides down the mountain to the plain below. 
There Hector ſeated by the ſtream he ſees, 270 
His ſenſe returning with the coming breeze; 
Again his pulſes beat, his ſpirits riſe; 
Again his lov'd companions meet his eyes; 
Jove thinking of his pains, they paſt away. 
To whom the god who gives the golden day. 27; 
Why fits great Hector from the field ſo far? 
What grief, what wound, with-holds him from 
the war? 


Ver. 266. ] Our tranſlator is always intent on exaggeration : 
ſabſtituting millions for his author's thou/ands, and more than dorb- 
ling the velocity of Apollo. A correction of Ogilby will be per- 
fectly accurate to the original: 


Shot, as a hawk, the ſwifteſt bird that flies, 
Fleet, dove-deſtreying, cuts the yielding ſkies. 


Ver. 270.] More accurately thus: 


No longer proftrate, now the chief he found, 

But, late recover'd, fitting on the ground : 

No more his breath quick-panting comes and goes; 
Or waſting ſweat o'er every member flows, 

His lov'd companions meet his eyes again; 

For Jove's indulgence had aſſuag'd his pain. 

Tell, what diſaſter, ſays the God of day, 

Detains enfeebled Hector from the fray ? 


Ver. 274. Jove thinking of his pains, they paſt away. | Evita. 

thius obſerves, that this is a very ſublime repreſentation of the power 
of jupiter, to make Hector's pains ceaſe from the moment wherein 
Jupiter firſt turned his thoughts towards him. Apollo finds him ſo 
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The fainting hero, as the viſion bright 
Stood ſhining o'er him, half unſeal'd his ſight: 
What bleſt immortal, with commanding breath, 
Thus wakens Hector from the ſleep of death? 28: 
Has Fame not told, how, while my truſty ſword 
Bath'd Greece in ſlaughter, and her battle gor'd, 
The mighty Ajax with a deadly blow 
Had almoſt ſunk me to the ſhades below? 28; 
Ev'n yet, methinks, the gliding ghoſts I ſpy, 
And hell's black horrors ſwim before my eye. 
To him Apollo. Be no more diſmay'd; 
See and be ſtrong ! the Thund'rer ſends thee aid. 
—— 


far recovered, as to be able to ſit up, and know his friends. Thus 


much was the work of Jupiter; the god of nealth perfects the 
cure. P. 


Ver. 278.] Theſe poetical fancies are from the tranſlator only. 
His original literally runs thus: 


Him the bold chief with languid voice addreſt: 
Who, beſt of gods, art thou, who queſtion'ſt thus? 
Haſt thou not heard =, 


Ver. 282.] Thus Chapman: 
doth not Fame, from all mouthes fill thine eares? 


Ver. 283.] This expreſſion her battle gor d- appears to me 
deſtitute of beauty, and ſcarely reconcileable to the rules of ſpeech. 
Might I venture an amendment? 


Has Fame not told zhee, while my canguering hand 
With flaughter'd Argives flrew'd the naval ſtrand, 
That mighty Ajax» — 


Ox, 
With ſlaughter'd Argi ves purpled all the ſtrand, 


Ver. 286.] This is a noble improvement on his author, who is 
thus exactly exhibited by Chapman: 
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Behold! thy Phoebus ſhall his arms employ, 290 

Phoebus, propitious ſtill to thee, and Troy. 

Inſpire thy warriors then with manly force, 

And to the ſhips impel thy rapid horſe: 

Ev'n I will make thy fiery courſers way, 

And drive the Grecians headlong to the ſea. 2g; 
Thus to bold Hector ſpoke the ſon of Jove, 

And breath'd immortal ardour from above. 

As when the pamper'd ſteed, with reins unbound, 


Breaks from his ſtall,and poursalong the ground; 


- —— my very ſoule was gone: 
And once to to day, I thought to ſee, the houſe of Dis and Death. 


Ver. 293.] I have heretofore objected to the word hor/e in the 
fingular as deſcriptive of a chariot: we may indeed in this place 
underſtand it for cavalry; but this is aukward, and not preferable 
at leaſt to an amendment of Ogilby : 


With cheering words thy fainting he revive ; 
Straight to the feet your cars impetuous drive. 


Ver 295.] The rhyme 1s vicious, T hus ? 


I for thy fiery feeds will /moothe the plain, 
And puff the Grecians headlong to the main. 


Ver. 298. As when the pamper'd fleed.} This compariſon is 
repeated from the ſixth book, and we are told that the ancient cri- 
ticks retained no more than the two firſt verſes and the four laſt in 
this place, and that they gave the verſes two marks ; by the one 
(which was the aſteriſm) they intimated, that the four lines were 
very beautiful; but by the other (which was the lu, that they 
were ill placed, I believe an impartial reader who conſiders the 
two places will be of the ſame opinion, ; 


Taſſo has improved the juſtneſs of this fimile in his ſixteenth book, 
where Rinaldo returning from the arms of Armida to battle, is com- 
pared to the ſteed that is taken from his paſtures and mares to the 
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With ample ſtrokes he ruſhes to the flood, 300 
To bathe his ſides, and cool his fiery blood. 
His head now freed, he toſſes to the ſkies; 
His mane diſhevel'd o'er his ſhoulders flies: 
He ſnuffs the females in the well-known plain, 
And ſprings, exulting, to the fields again: 305 
Urg*d by the voice divine, thus Hector flew, 
Full of the god; and all his hoſts purſue. 

As when the force of men and dogs combin'd 
Invade the mountain goat, or branching hind ; 
Far from the hunter's rage ſecure they lie 310 
Cloſe in the rock, (not fated yet to die) 


ſervice of the war ; the reverſe of the circumſtance better agreeing 
with the occaſion, 

« Qual feroce deftrier, ch' al faticoſo 

« Honor de l'arme vincitor ſia tolto, 

E laſcivo marito in vil ripoſo 

« Fra gli armenti, e ne' paſchi erri diſciolto; 

« Se'l deſta o ſuon di tromba, o luminoſo 

4 Acciar, coltà toſto annitendo è volto ; 

«« Gia gia brama Varringo, è l' huom sdl dorſo 

& Portando, urtato riurtar nel corſo,” P; 

This mile has already occurred (as our poet intimates) in book 

vi. ver. 652. of this verſion, with unimportant variations. 


Ver. 310.] More accurately thus: 


Hid in th' umb rageous wood ſecure they lie, 
Or ſun-trod cliff, (not fated yet to die). 


And in the 5 edition this couplet is thus exhibited : 

They gain th' impervious rock and ſafe retreat 

(For Fate preſerves them) from the hunter's threat. 
Ver. 311, Net fated yet to dic.) Dacier has a pretty remark-on 
VOL, IV. P ö 
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When lo! a lion ſhoots acroſs the way! 
They fly: at once the chaſers and the prey. 
So Greece, that late in conqu'ring troops purſu'd, 
And mark'd their progreſs thro* the ranks in 
blood, 315 
Soon as they ſee the furious chief appear, 
Forget to vanquiſh, and conſent to fear. 
Thoas with grief obſerv'd his dreadful courſe, 
Thoas, the braveſt of th* /Etolian force: 
Skill'd to direct the jav'lin's diſtant flight, 320 
And bold to combat in the ſtanding fight ; 
Nor more in councils fam'd for ſolid ſenſe, 
Than winning words and heav'nly eloquence. 


this paſſage, that Homer extended deſtiny (that is, the care of Pro- 
vidence) even over the beafts of the field ; an opinion that agrees 
perfectly with true theology. In the book of Jonas, the regard of 
the Creator extending to the meaneſt rank of his creatures, is ſtrongly 
expreſſed in thoſe words of the Almighty, where he makes compaſſion 
to the brute beaſts one of the reaſons againſt deſtroying Nineveh. 
Shall I not ſpare the great city, in which there are more than fix ſcore 
' thouſand perſons, and alſo much cattle ? And what is ftill more paral- 
lel to this paſſage, in St. Matthew, ch, x. Are nat two ſparrows ſold 
for a farthing ? And yet one of them ſhall not fall ta the ground, wwith- 


out your father, P. 
Ver., 313.] So in his Windfor Foreſt, ver. 81: 


Stretch'd on the lawn his ſecond hope ſurvey, 
At once the chaſer, and at once the prey: 


where the reader may conſult my note, 


Ver, 316.] Literally thus: 


But Hector when they ſaw pervade the ranks, 
Fear ſeiz d them; to their feet their courage fell, 


Ver. 322.] Rather, with more exactneſs, 
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Gods! what portent (he cry d) theſe eyes invades? 
Lo! Hector riſes from the Stygian ſhades ! 325 


We ſaw him, late, by thund'ring Ajax kill'd: 
What God reſtores him to the frighted field; 
And not content that half of Greece lie ſlain, 
Pours new deſtruction on her ſons again? 
He comes not, Jove] without thy pow'rful will; 
Lo! ſtill he lives, purſues, and conquers ſtill ! 331 
Yet hear my counſel, and his worſt withſtand : 
The Greeks main body to the fleet command; 
But let the few whom briſker ſpirits warm, 
Stand the firſt onſet, and provoke the ſtorm. 335 
Thus point your arms; and when ſuch foes 
appear, 
Fierce as he is, let Hector learn to fear. 


None more in councils fam'd for ſolid ſenſe, 
And match'd by few in heav'nly eloquence. 


Ver. 326.] This is very negligent : he ſhould have written, 
after Chapman, | 
We thought him, late - 

or, perhaps, to baniſh an imperfe& rhyme, 
We ſaw him, late, to thundering Ajax yield. 


Ver. 334.] Theſe rhymes too are faulty, Thus? by making 
ſome uſe of Ogilby : _ 
Let us, who boaſt our proweſs, ſtationed here,. 
With pikes protended guard the flying rear, 
Fierce though he ſtorm, e en Hector to his coſt 
May learn the terrours of fo firm a hoſt, 
| PZ 
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The warrior ſpoke, the liſt'ning Greeks obey, 


Thick'ning their ranks, and form a deep array. 
Each Ajax, Teucer, Merion gave command, 340 


The valiant leader of the Cretan band, 


And Mars-like Meges: theſe the chiefs excite, 
Approach the foe, and meet the coming fight. 


Behind, unnumber'd multitudes attend, 


To flank the navy, and the ſhores defend. 
Full on the front the preſſing Trojans bear, 
And Hector firſt came tow'ring to the war. 


Phoebus himſelf the ruſhing battle led; 


A veil of clouds involv'd his radiant head: 


345 


High-held before him, Jove's enormous ſhield, 35 


Portentous ſhone, and ſhaded all the field; 


Vulcan to Jove th* immortal gift conſign'd, 


To ſcatter hoſts, and terrify mankind. 
B 


Ver. 346.] The rhymes are inadmiſſible. Thus? 


Full on the front the furious "Trojans throng : 
. - -» Firſt Hector marcht with towering ftrides along. 


Ver. 348.] This fine couplet may have been benefited by Ogilby : 


Before him goes Apollo, who in clouds 
And duſky miſts His Dining body ſhrouds : 
for the original is, 
— before him Phoebus went; 
: A cloud his ſhoulders veil'd, 
Ver. 350.] More truly thus: 


Jove's deathleſs /Egis ſwell'd the ſtorm of war; 
Deep-fring'd, impetuous, dreadful, blazing far : 
or thus: ? £6 
Jove's dreadful Ægis the god's hands ſuſtain ; 
Deep-fring'd, impetuous, flaſhing thro' the plain. 
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The Greeks expect the ſhock, the clamours riſe 
From diff rent parts, and mingle in the ſkies. zy 
Dire was the hiſs of darts, by heroes flung, 
And arrows leaping from the bow-ſtring ſung; 
Theſe drink the life of gen'rous warriors ſlain; 
Thoſe guiltleſs fall, and thirſt for blood in vain. 
As long as Phabus bore unmov'd the ſhield, 360 
Sat doubtful Conqueſt hov'ring o'er the field; 
But when aloft he ſhakes it in the ſkies, 

Shouts in their ears, and lightens in their eyes, 


Ver. 355. ] Homer ſays only, Shrill ſhouts from both ſides roſe : : 
but Ogilby, as Dacier, not contemptibly: 


Whilſt ſhouts and clamours rattled iz the , 
From twanging bow-ftrings deadly arrows fly. 
& Des deux cotes un cri penctrant s'eleve jau aux nuct. 


The next couplet of our poet is inimitably beautiful, and turned 
with exquiſite dexterity from the Greek. So Par, Loft, vi. 211: 


— dire was the noiſe 
of conflict; over head the diſmal hi/5 
Of fiery darts in flaming vollies flew. 
Ver, 360.] Or thus: 


While Phœbus' hands unmov'd this Ægis bore, 
!:ernate weapons. bath'd both fides in gore: 


becauſe the Egis, as I have mentioned before, ſeems to have been a 
brenftl-plate, not a field. 


Ver. 362. But when aleft he ſhakes, } Apollo in this alias, 
by this mere ſhaking his Egis, without acting offenſively, annoys 
and put the Greeks into diſorder, Euſtathius thinks that ſuch a 
motion might poſſibly create the ſame confuſion, as hath been 
reported by hiſtorians to proceed from pan, Fears: or that 1t 
might intimate ſome dreadful confuſion in the air, and a noiſe iſſu- 
ing from thence ; a notion which ſcems to be warranted by Apollo's 
out. cry, 3 preſently follows in the ſame verſe, But JOUR. 


1 3 
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Deep horror ſeizes ev'ry Grecian breaſt, 

Their force is humbled, and their fear confeſt. 36; 
So flies a herd of oxen, ſcatter'd wide, 

No ſwain to guard 'em, and no day to guide, 
When two fell lions from the mountain come, 
And ſpread the carnage thro' the ſhady gloom. 
Impending Phœbus pours around *em fear, 370 
And Troy and Hector thunder in the rear. 
Heaps fall on heaps: the ſlaughter Hector leads; 
Firſt great Arceſilas, then Stichius bleeds ; 
One to the bold Bœotians ever dear, 

And one Meneſtheus? friend, and fam'd compeer. 
Medon and Iaſus, /Eneas ſped ; 376 
This ſprung from Phelus, and th* Athenians led; 


we need not go ſo far to account for this fiction of Homer: the 
ſight of a hero's armour often has the like effect in an epick poem: 
the ſhield of Prince Arthur in Spenſer works the ſame wonders with 


this Ægis of Apollo. p. 
Ver. 366.] His author would dictate, 
So fly, or ſheep, or o xen —. 


Ver, 368.] Homer ſays only, two wild beafts : but Pope and 
Dacier have Jing; Chapman has bears; Ogilby choſe auolves; but 
Hobbes and the old French tranſlator, both ions and valves, 


Ver. 370.] This appears to me but a bungling verſe, and the 
reſt has no fidelity to his original. Thus? 


Thus Phacbus ſmote the Greeks with wild diſmay, 
And gave to Troy the glory of the day. 


Ver. 376.) This uſe of /ped ſeems aukward and conſtrained, 
Rather thus, referring to the word bleeds above: 
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But hapleſs Medon from Oileus came; 

Him Ajax honour'd with a brother's name, 
Tho? born of lawleſs love: from home expell'd, 
A baniſh'd man, in Phylacè he dwell'd, 381 
Preſs'd by the vengeance of an angry wife; 
Troy ends, at laſt, his labours and his lite. 
Mecyſtes next, Polydamas o'erthrew ; 

And thee, brave Clonius ! great Agenor ſlew. 385 
By Paris, Deiochus inglorious dies, 

Pierc'd thro? the ſhoulder as he baſely flies. 
Polites? arm laid Echius on the plain; 
Stretch'd on one heap, the victors ſpoil the ſlain. 


Iäſus and Medon, by Eneas /ain : 
This, ſprung from Phelus, led th' Athenian train, 


But our poet, I ſee, had recourſe to Ogilby : 
Paris in the ſhoulder /ped 
Deiochus with his javelin as he fled. 


Ver. 383.] A ſupplemental line from the tranſlator, 
Ver. 384.] Thus Ogilby : 


Polydamas Meciſtes overthrew, 
Polites Echius ; Agenor flew 
Clonius, 


Ver. 386. By Paris, Deiochus inglorious dies, 
Pierc'd thro? the ſhoulder as he baſely flies. 


Here is one that falls under the ſpear of Paris, ſmitten in the extre- 
mity of his ſhoulder as he was flying. This gives occaſion to a 
pretty obſervation in Euſtathius, that this is the only Greek who 
falls by a wound in the back ; ſo careful is Homer of the honour 
of his countrymen, And this remark will appear not ill grounded, 


if we except the death of Eioneus in the beginning of lib. vi. P. 
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The Greeks diſmay'd, confus'd, diſperſe or 

fall, 390 

Some ſeek the trench, ſome ſkulk behind the wall. 

While theſe fly trembling, others pant forbreath, 
And o'er the ſlaughter ſtalks gigantic Death. 
On ruſh'd bold Hector, gloomy as the night; 


Forbids to plunder, animates the fight, 395 
Points to the fleet: For by the gods, who flies, 


Who dares but linger, by this hand he dies: 


Ver. 392.] This couplet is added by the tranſlator ; and the | 
ſecond verſe borrows it's ſublime and terrific imagery from ſome 
paſſage of another poet, which my memory cannot recover, 


Ver. 394.] This compariſon 1s interpolated here by our poet | 
from book x11. ver. 554. of his tranſlation. 1 


Ver. 396. For by the Gods, who flies, &c.] It ſometimes hap- 
pens (ſays Longinus) that a writer in ſpeaking of ſome perſon, all 
. on a ſudden puts himſelf in that other's place, and acts his part; a c 
figure which marks the impetuoſity and hurry of paſſion, It is this 6 
which Homer practiſes in theſe verſes ; the poet ſtops his narration, f 
forgets his own perſon, and inſtantly, without any notice, puts this n 
precipitate menace into the mouth of his furious and tranſported b 
hero, How muſt his diſcourſe have languiſhed, had he ſtaid to tell 1 
us, Hector ſaid theſe, or the like words ? Inſtead of which, by this 
unexpected tranſition he prevents the reader, and the tranſition 1s 
made before the poet himſelf ſeems ſenſible he had made it. The 1 
true and proper place for this figure is when the time preſſes, and 
when the occaſion will not allow of any delay: it is elegant then to 
paſs from one perſon to another, as in that of Hecatæus. The 
Herald, extremely diſcontented. at the orders he had received, gave 
command to the Heraclide to withdraww.—-lt is no way in my power 
70 help you ; if therefore you wanld not periſh entirely, and if you would 
wot involve me in your ruin, depart, and ſeek a retreat among ſome other 
people. Longinus, chap. xxiii. P. 
A fine ſpecimen of this animated beauty in compoſition occurs 
in Pſalm cv. 14. He ſuffered no man to do them wrong; yea, 


in 
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No weeping ſiſter his cold eye ſhall cloſe, 

No friendly hand his fun'ral pyre compoſe. 

Who ſtops to plunder at this ſignal hour, 400 

The birds ſhall tear him, and the dogs devour. 

Furious he ſaid; the ſmarting ſcourge reſounds; 

The courſers fly; the ſmoking chariot bounds: 

The hoſts ruſh on; loud clamours ſhake the 
ſhore 3 

The horſes thunder, Earth and Ocean roar! 405 

Apollo, planted at the trench's bound, 

Puſh'd at the bank : down ſunk th* enormous 
mound: 

Roll'd in the ditch the heapy ruin lay; 

A ſudden road] a long and ample way. 


he reproved kings for their ſakes : Touch not mine anointed; and 
* do my prophets no harm.” And the elegant hiſtorian of the goſpe/ 
furniſhes various ſpecimens of this lively apoſtrophe, ſome of which 
may be ſeen in ſect. xi. of my Silva Critica : and another in Poly. 
bins, iii. 64. to which number a large addition might eaſily be made, 
if ſeaſonable, 


Ver. 401.] A line interpolated by the tranſlator. 

Ver. 402.] The tranſlator's enthuſiaſm carries him to great 
exceſs in theſe four verſes, Chapman might give one impulſe : 

All threatningly, out hundering ſhouts, as earth were everthrone, 

The following attempt is literal : 


He ſpake, and ſcourg'd the ſhoulders of his ſteeds, 
The Trojan ranks exhorting ; they direct 
Onward their ruſhing cars with ſhouts immenſe 
And mingled acclamations. 
Ver. 409.] Our tranſlator in this general expreſſion indolently 
includes the ſpecific deſcription of the breadth of this paſſage in his 
author, which may be diſtinctly ſeen from Chapman: 
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O'er the dread foffe (a late- impervious ſpace) 410 
Now ſteeds, and men, and cars, tumultuous pals, 
The wond' ring crouds the downward level trod; 
Before them flam'd the ſhield, and march'd the 
God. 

Then with his hand he ſhook the mighty wall; 
And Jo! the turrets nod, the bulwarks fall. 41; 
Eaſy, as when aſhore an infant ſtands, 

And draws imagin'd houſes in the ſands ; 

— — 


—n made way, both for man and horſe, 
As broade and long, as with a lance (caſt out to try ones 
force) 
A man could meaſure. 


Ver. 414.] Ogilby thus: 
— firſt on Apallo Valle, 
And, brandiſhing his ſhield, tears down their cvalli. 


Ver. 416. As when aſhore an infant flands,] This ſimile of the 
ſand is inimitable ; it is not eaſy to imagine any thing more exact 
and emphatical to deſcribe the tumbling and confuſed heap of a wall, 
in a moment. Moreover the compariſon here, taken from ſand, is 
the juſter, as it riſes from the very place and ſcene before us. For 
the wall here demoliſhed, as it was founded on the coaſt, muſt needs 
border on the fand; wherefore the ſimilitude is borrowed immediately 
from theſubjeR-matter under view. Euſtathius. . 


Literally thus: 
With eaſe, as on the ſandy ſhore a child, 


Soon as his infant ſport a pile has rais'd, 
With hands and feet the childiſh ſtructure ſmoothes: 


ſo that our poet has profited hy Chapman's efforts: 


And locke how eaſely any boy, upon the ſea-ebd ſhore, 
Makes with a little ſand a toy, and cares for it no more: 
But as he raisd it childiſhly, ſo in his abanton vaine, 


Both with his hands and-feete he puls, and ſpurnes it downe againr- 
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The ſportive wanton, pleas'd with ſome new play, 
Sweeps the flight works and faſhion'd domes 
away. 
Thus vaniſh'd, at thy touch, the towꝰ'rs and walls; 
The toil of thouſands in a moment falls. 421 
The Grecians gaze around with wild deſpair, 
Confus'd, and weary all the pow'rs with pray'r; 
Exhort their men, with praiſes, threats, commands; 
And urge the Gods, with voices, eyes, and hands. 
Experienc'd Neſtor chief obteſts the ſkies, 426 
And weeps his country with a father's eyes. 
O Jove! if ever, on his native ſhore, 
One Greek enrich'd thy ſhrine with offer'd gore; 
—_—__ 
Ver. 418.] In the ſame manner Ogilby: 
Then flight again their late-admired fort. 
Ver. 420.] The frft edition gives, with more vivacity, 
Thus vari, at thy touch, the tow'rs and walls. 


Ver. 423.] The expreſſion of the latter clauſe is not in Homer; 
but thus Milton, Par. Loſt, xi. 309: 


— I would not ceaſe 
To weary him with my aſſiduous cries ; 
after nn od. i. 2: 
—— — Prece qua fatigent 
Virgines ſanctæ minds audientem 
Carmina Veſtam? 
The prayers of her own virgin train 
Shall aweary Veſta's ear in vain. 
Ver. 426.] The word 27%. diſpleaſes me. Thus more 
exactly: 
Clnef Neſtor /#pplicates the farry ſkies, 
Ver. 428. O Fove! if ever, &c.] The form of Neſtor's 
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If e'er, in hope our country to behold, 430 
We paid the fatteſt firſtlings of the fold; 

If e'er thou ſign'ſt our wiſhes with thy nod; 
Perform the promiſe of a gracious God! 

This day, preſerve our navies from the flame, 
And fave the reliques of the Grecian name. 43; 


Thus pray'd the ſage: th' Eternal "ys con- 
ſent, 


And peals of thunder ſhook the firmament. 
Pre ſumptuous Troy miſtook th' accepting ſign, 
And catch'd new fury at the voice divine. 


prayer in this place reſembles that of Chryſes in the firſt book. And 
it is worth remarking, that the poet well knew, what ſhame and 
confuſion the reminding one of paſt benefits is apt to produce. 
From the ſame topick Achilles talks with his mother, and Thetis 
herſelf accoſts Jove ; and likewiſe Phœnix, where he holds a parley 
with Achilles. This righteous prayer hath its wiſhed accompliſh- 
ment, Euſtathius. | 


Ver. 432.] He ſhould have written, 


If e'er thou /fgr'd/f# our wiſhes with thy nod: 
ſee my note on ver. 6, of his Meſſiah, 


Ver. 438. Preſumptuous Trey miftook the fign.] The thunder of 
Jupiter is deſigned as a mark of his acceptance-of Neſtor's prayers, 


and a ſign of his favour to the Greeks, However, there being nothing 
in the prodigy particular to the Greeks, the Trojans expound it in 
their own favour, as they ſeem warranted by their preſent ſucceſs. 
This ſelf-partiality of men in appropriating to themſelves the pro- 
tection of heaven, has always been natural to them. In the ſame 
manner Virgil makes Turnus explain the transformation of the 
Trojan ſhips into nymphs, as an ill omen to the Trojans, 


«« 'Trojanos-hzc monſtra petunt, his Jurte ipſe 
* Auxilium ſolitum eripuit.— 
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As, when black tempeſts mix the ſeas and ſkies, 
The roaring deeps in wat'ry mountains riſe, 441 
Above the fides of ſome tall ſhip aſcend, 

Its womb they deluge, and its ribs they rend: 
Thus loudly roaring, and o'er-pow'ring all, 
Mount the thick Trojans up the Grecian wall; 
Legions on legions from each fide ariſe: 446 
Thick ſound the keels; the ſtorm of arrows flies. 


Hiſtory furniſhes many inſtances of oracles, which, by reaſon of 

this partial interpretation, have proved an occaſion to lead men into 

great misfortunes: it was the caſe of Crœſus in his wars with 

Cyrus; and a like miſtake engaged Pyrrhus to make war upon the 

Romans. P. 
This. is an exact repreſentation of the original : 


Troy heard the will of Ægis-bearing Jove, 

Renew'd her rage, and ruſht upon the Greeks ; 
but Chapman ſupplies, like our tranſlator : 

The Trojans tooke Jove's ſigne for them: 
and ſo too Dacier: Les 'Troyens frappes de ce ſigne de Jupiter, 
* et Vexpliquant en leur faveur, fondent ſur les Grecs avec plus de 


e furie.” And 10 the older French tranſlator: : © Prenant ce pre- 
* ſage pour eux,” 


Ver. 440.] This fimile is very licentiouſly tranſlated. The 
frft verſe following Ogilby : 
Winds bearing avatery mountains to the ſeies : 
and the /aft is a mere addition of our author, The following attempt 
is faithful, for both editors and tranſlators have miſtaken the ſenſe 
of the paſſage : 
As the ſhip's fide a towering ſurge o 'ertops, 
When the fierce blaſt impels, on ſome broad ſea, 
Where ſwells a driving wind the loftieſt waves —. 
Ver. 447- ] His author dictates, | 
A the ftorm of lance flies. 
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Fierce on the ſhips above, the cars below, 
Theſe wield the mace, and thoſe the javelin throw. 
While thus the thunder of the battle rag'd, 450 
And lab' ring armies round the works engag'd; 
Still in the tent Patroclus ſat, to tend 
The good Eurypylus, his wounded friend. 
He ſprinkles healing balms, to anguiſh kind, 
And adds diſcourſe, the med*cineof the mind. 455 
But when he ſaw, aſcending up the fleet, 
Victorious Troy; then, ſtarting from his ſeat, 
With bitter groans his ſorrows he expreſt, 
He wrings his hands, he beats his manly breaſt. 


Ver. 448. On the ſhips above, the cars below.) This is a new 
ſort of battle, which Homer has never before mentioned ; the 
Greeks on their ſhips, and the Trojans in their chariots, as on a 
plain. Euſtathius. P. 


Ver. 449 .] Ogilby is more explicit : 
The horſe with cruel javelins charge the fleet; 
The Greeks aboard with poles their fury meet, 
Which for a naval fight lay ready till, 
Their ſharp points fortifi'd with biting ſteel : 


which a little labour might poliſh into neatneſs. 
Ver. 451.] Accurately thus: 
And Greeks and Trejaus round the fleet engag'd, 
Ver. 454.] Chapman has, | 
In medicines and in kind diſcourſe : 


but the clauſe—o anguiſb kind—in our poet, will ſatisfy, 1 preſume, 
but few readers of tate. Thus? 


Soft balms he ſprinkles to gage the /mart, 
And adds kind words, the med cine of the Heart. 
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Tho? yet thy ſtate require redreſs (he cries) 460 
Depart I muſt. What horrours ſtrike my eyes? 
Charg'd with Achilles' high commands I go, 
A mournful witneſs of this ſcene of woe: 
[ haſte to urge him, by his country's care, 
To riſe in arms, and ſhine again in war. 465 
Perhaps ſome fav'ring God his ſoul may bend; 
The voice is pow'rful of a faithful friend. 

He ſpoke; and ſpeaking, ſwifter than the 

wind 

Sprung from the tent, and left the war behind. 
Th'embody'd Greeks the fierce attack ſuſtain, 470 
But ſtrive, tho* numerous, to repulſe in vain : 
Nor could the 'Trojans, thro* that firm array, 
Force to the fleet and tents th* impervious way. 


——ů 
Ver. 461.] Preciſely thus: 
Depart I muſt : /uch mighty conflicts riſe ! 


but our author received an impulſe from Ogilby : 


nas — loud clamour /trikes my ear, 


Ver. 468.] We owe the mile to our tranſlator, 


Ver. 472. Nor could the Trojan — Force to the fleets and tents 
th* impervious way.) Homer always marks diſtincthy the place of 
battle; he here ſhews us clearly, that the "Trojans attacked the firſt 
line of the fleet that ſtood next the wall, or the veſlels which were 
drawn foremoſt on the land; theſe veſſels were a ſtrong rampart to 
the tents which were pitched behind, and to the other line of the 
navy which ſtood nearer to the ſea; to penetrate therefore to the 
tents, they muſt neceſſarily force the firſt line, and defqat the troops 
which defended it, Euſtathius. P. 
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As when a ſhipwright with Palladian art, 47 
Smooths the rough wood, and levels ev'ry part; 
With equal hand he guides his whole deſign, 
By the juſt rule, and the direct ing line: 

The martial leaders, with like {kill and care, 
Preſerv'd their line, and equal kept the war. 479 
Brave deeds of arms thro'all the ranks were try d, 
And ev'ry ſhip ſuſtain'd an equal tide. 

At one proud bark, high-tow'ring o'er the fleet 
Ajax the great, and god-like Hector meet: 
For one bright prize the matchleſs chiefs contend; 
Nor this the ſhips can fire, nor that defend; 48; 
One kept the ſhore, and one the veſſel trod; 
That fix'd as Fate, this acted by a God. 

The ſon of Clytius in his daring hand, 

The deck approaching, ſhakes a flaming brand; 
But pierc'd by Telamon's huge lance expires; 490 
Thund'ring he falls, and drops th extinguiſh d 


fires. 


Ver. 474-] This compariſon may be borne in Ogilby, correted ; 


And as, inform'd by Pallas' art divine, 

A ſkilfull ſhipwright draws he level line 

To ſquare his timber; ſo both armies ſtand 
With /evel'd fronts, and combat hand to hand. 


Ver. 486. ] Thus, with more fidelity: 


Io drive Troy's chief the Greek in vain eſſay d; 
The God, who brought to battle, lent his aid. 


Ver, 491.] Thus? 
He drops, and with him drop th” extinguiſh'd fires: 
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Great Hector view'd him with a ſad ſurvey, 
As ſtretch'd in duſt before the ſtern he lay. 
Oh! all of Trojan, all of Lycian race! 

Stand to your arms, maintain this arduous ſpace. 
Lo! where the ſon of royal Clytius lies; 496 
Ah ſave his arms, ſecure his obſequies! 


This ſaid, his eager javelin ſought the foe: 
But Ajax ſhunn'd the meditated blow. 


as Paradiſe Loft, iv. 1014: 


— — nor more; but fed 
Murm'ring, and with him ed the ſhades of night: 


which Mr. Maſon, in his beautiful monody on our poet, has imi- 
tated with great ſucceſs : 


They ceaf?, and with them ceaft the ſhepherd ſwain, 
Ver. 495.] The latter clauſe, which may be thought obſcure 


by ſome, cannot be explained better than by Mr. Cowper's tranſ- 
lation: 


—————- within this narrow paſs 
Stand firm. 


Dacier miſunderſtood the paſſage, and ſome tranſlators Pe" it, 
for an obvious reaſon. 


Ver. 498.] There is much redundancy and much omiſſion in 


the tranſlation of this paſſage, which may be thus exhibited in a 
ſimple dreſs ; | 


Then his bright ſpear at Ajax lancht: it err'd ; 
But Maſtor's ſon, Cytherian Lycophron, 

His ſervant, who for blood his country left, 

And, ſcreen'd by Ajax, an aſylum found; 

Full on the head it ſmote, above his ear, 

Cloſe by his maſter's fide : in duſt ſupine 

From the ſhip's ſtern he fell, with limbs relax d. 
The ſhivering chief his brother then addreft, 


VOL, iv. . 
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Not vainly yet the forceful lance was throun; 
It ftretch'd in duſt unhappy Lycophron: For 
An exile long, ſuſtain'd at Ajax' board, 
A faithful ſervant to a foreign lord; 
In peace, in war, for ever at his fide, 
Near his lov'd maſter, as he liv'd, he dy'd. go; 
From the high poop he tumbles on the ſand, 
And lies a lifeleſs load, along the land. 
With anguiſh Ajax views the piercing fight, 
And thus inflames his brother to the fight. 
Teucer, behold! extended on the ſhore 510 
Our friend, our lov'd companion! now no more 
Dear as a parent, with a parent's care 
To fight our wars, he left his native air. 
This death deplor'd, to Hector's rage we owe; 
Revenge, revenge it on the cruel foe. 515 
Where are thoſe darts on which the Fates attend? 
And where the bow, which Phoebus taught to 
15 bend? 
lmpatient Teucer, haſt'ning to his aid, 
Before the chief his ample bow diſplay'd; 


Ver. 513.] "This line, wholly incongruous to the ſtory, ig 
| interpolated by the tranſlator, 


Ver. 514.] The entire ſenſe of his author may be eaſily com- 
priſed in a commenſurate couplet: 


Him mighty Hector flew, O ſay, where now 
Thoſe ſhafts of Phœbus, and thy fatal bow ? 


Ver. 518,] Thus, faithfully ; 


Y 


is 


Om - 
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The well-ſtor'd quiver on his ſhoulders hung: 520 
Then hiſs'd his arrow, and the bow-ſtring ſung. 
Clytus, Piſenor's ſon, renown'd in fame, 
(To thee, Polydamas! an honour'd name) 
Drove thro? the thickeſt of th* embattl'd plains 
The ſtartling ſteeds, and ſhook his eager reins. 
As all on glory ran his ardent mind, 526 
The pointed death arreſts him from behind: 
Thro' his fair neck the thrilling arrow flies; 
In youth's firſt bloom reluctantly he dies. 
Hurl'd from the lofty ſeat, at diſtance far, 530 
The headlong courſers ſpurn his empty car; 
Till ſad Polydamas the ſteeds reſtrain'd, 
And gave, Aſtynous, to thy careful hand; 
Then, fir'd to vengeance, ruſh'd amidſt the foe, 
Rage edg'd his ſword, and ſtrengthen'd ev'ry 
blow. 535 
Once more bold Teucer, in his country's cauſe, 
At Hector's breaſt a choſen arrow draws ; 


Teucer the call attends, and inſtant runs 
With bow reflex, and quiver, in his hands. 
Swift on the foe his feather'd weapons fly. 
Ver. 529.] A verſe interpolated by the tranſlator, 
Ver. 534.] This deviates widely from the model, to which 
Ogilby is more attentive : 
Gave them, with ſtrict command to keep in ſight, 
Returning ſtraight where hotteſt was the fight. 
Ver. 536.] The latter clauſe of this line is an impertinent 
ſupplement, and as flat as it is unſeaſonable. Thus? 
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And had the weapon found the deſtin'd way, 
Thy fall, great Trojan! had renown'd that day. 
But Hector was not doom'd to periſh then: 
Th' all-wiſe diſpoſer of the fates of men, 54: 
(Imperial Jove) his preſent death withſtands ; 
Nor was ſuch glory due to Teucer's hands. 

At its full ſtretch as the tough ſtring he drew, 
Struck by an arm unſeen, it burſt in two; 545 


Down dropp'd the bow: the ſhaft with brazen 
head 


Fell innocent, and on the duſt lay dead. 


Teucer once more, on Hector ftill intent, 
Full at the chief his bow adjuſted bent. 


Ver. 540%] Thus with more brevity, but equal faithfulneſs to 
Homer: 2 


But Jove, all mindſul, preſent death withſtands, 
Nor doom's this glorious feat to Teucer's hands. 


Ver. 545.] For more exactneſs, and the avoidance of a gram- 
matical impropriety, I would propoſe this ſubſtitution :; 


At its full tretch, as the tough bow he drew, 
The watchful guardian burſt the ſtring in two. 


Ver. 546.] This couplet is exceedingly inaccurate, I will 


preſume on another correction here, with the indulgence of my 
reader : 


Down fell the bow : the fteel-tipt weapon, toſt 
In air, flew fruſtrate, it's direction loſt, | 


Ver. 547.] Thus Cowley, David. iii. 115: 


Eliel, whoſe full quiver did always bear 
As many deaths as in 1t arrows were ; 
None from his hand did vain or innocent flee, 
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Th' aſtoniſh'd archer to great Ajax cries; 
Some God prevents our deſtin'd enterpriſe: 
Some God, propitious to the 'Trojan foe, 550 
Has, from my arm unfailing, ſtruck the bow, 
And broke the nerve my hands had twin'd with 
art, 4 
Strong to impel the flight of many a dart. 
Since heav'n commands it (Ajax made reply) 
Diſmiſs the bow, and lay thy arrows by; 555 
Thy arms no leſs ſuffice the lance to wield, 
And quit the quiver for the pond'rous ſhield. 
In the firſt ranks indulge thy thirſt of fame, 
Thy brave example ſhall the reſt inflame. 
Fierce as they are, by long ſucceſſes vain; 560 
To force our fleet, or ev'n a ſhip to gain, 
Aſks toil, and ſweat, and blood: their utmoſt 
| might | 
Shall find its match—No more: *tis ours to fight. 


Ver. 549.] It were better, perhaps, to preſerve the rave of 
the original, ſuggelted by the preceding accident : 


Some God cuts Sort our deſtin'd enterpriſe, 
Ver. 552.] Ogilby is preciſe ; | 
And brake my ſtring, which was his morning new. 
Ver. 555.] More faithfully and fully, 
Since heaven confounds us (Ajax made reply) I 
And envies Greece, lay bow and arrow by. | 
Ogilby is true to his pattern, but an inelegant artiſt : 
Then Ajax : Since ſome ſpitefull deity 
Thus diſappoints us, lay thy quiver by, 
Qs | 
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Then Teucer laid his faithleſs bow aſide ; 
The four-fold buckler o'er his ſhoulder ty*d ; 565 
On his brave head a creſted helm he plac'd, 
With nodding horſe-hair formidably grac'd ; 

A dart, whoſe point with braſs refulgent ſhines, 
The warriour wields; and his great brother 
Joins. 569 

This Hector ſaw, and thus expreſs'd his joy. 
Ye troops of Lycia, Dardanus, and Troy! 
Be mindful of yourſelves, your ancient fame, 
And ſpread your glory with the navy's flame. 
Jove 1s with us; I ſaw his hand, but now, 
From the proud archer ſtrike his vaunted bow. 575 
Indulgent Jove! how plain thy favours ſhine, 
When happy nations bear the marks divine! 
How eaſy then, to ſee the ſinking ſtate 
Of realms accurſt, deſerted, reprobate 


Ver. 568.] Rather, A /axce, whoſe point, —But the rhymes of 
the couplet are faulty, Thus ? 


A ſturdy lance with brazen point he ſhakes ; 
Runs to his brother, and his ſtation takes. 


Ver. 570.] There is both obſurity here and inaccuracy, 1 
would thus correct, | 


His aveapons baffled, Hector ſaw with joy; 
And cried: Ye Lycians, Dardans, men of Troy! 


Ver. 573-] This ingenious and lively turn, which may be 
thought to border on a conceit, is framed from three words of his 
author By the /moath ſhiþs, 
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Such is the fate of Greece, and ſuch is ours: 580 
Behold, ye warriours, and exert your pow'rs. 
Death is the worſt; a fate which all muſt try ; 
And, for our country, 'tis a bliſs to die. 

The gallant man, tho? ſlain in fight he be, 

Yet leaves his nation ſafe, his children free; 585 
Entails a debt on all the grateful ſtate ; 

His own brave friends ſhall glory in his fate; 


Ver. 581.] This paſſage appears to great advantage in the 
tranſlation, but divaricates widely from the line of it's model, I 
will attempt an exact and equal repreſentation of it, that the reader 
may. be fully advertiſed of the fertility of our poet's fancy on this 
occaſion : 

Cloſe round the fleet your battle, Whoſo dies 
By ſword or lance, contented let him die. 

Death in his country's cauſe is no diſgrace : 

His wife and children thus in ſafety live; 

His houſe and wealth unſpoil'd : if with her fleet 
Greece quit our ſhores for her dear native land. 


Ver. 582. Death is the worſt, &c.] It is with very great addreſs, 
that to the bitterneſs of death, he adds the advantages that were to 
accrue after it. And the ancients are of opinion, that it would be 
as advantageous for young ſoldiers to read this leſſon, conciſe as it 
is, as all the volumes of Tyrtæus, wherein he endeavours to raiſe 
the ſpirits of his countrymen. Homer makes a noble enumeration 
of the parts wherein the happineſs of a city conſiſts. For having 
told us in another place, the three great evils to which a town, 
when taken, is ſubject; the ſlaughter of the men, the deſtruction 
of the place by fire, the leading of their wives and children into 
captivity z now he reckons up the bleſſings that are contrary to thoſe 

calamities. To the ſlaughter of the men indeed he makes no 
oppoſition ; becauſe it is not neceſſary to the well-being of a city, 
that every individual ſhould be ſaved, and not a man flain, Euſta- 
chius. 100 | P. 
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His wife live honour'd, all his race ſucceed; 
And late poſterity enjoy the deed! _ 589 

This rous'd the ſoul in ev'ry Trojan breaſt : 
The god-like Ajax next his Greeks addreſt. 

How long, ye warriours of the Argive race, 
(To gen'rous Argos what a dire diſgrace!) 
How long, on theſe curs'd confines will ye lie, 
Yet undetermin'd, or to live, or die! 595 
What hopes remain, what methods to retire, 
If once your veſſels catch the Trojan fire? 


Ver. 591. The god-like Ajax next.] The oration of Hector is 
more ſplendid and ſhining than that of Ajax, and alſo more ſolemn, 


from his ſentiments concerning the favour and aſſiſtance of Jupiter. 
But that of Ajax is the more politick, fuller of management, and 
apter to perſuade; for it abounds with no leſs than ſeven generous 
arguments to inſpire reſolution, He exhorts his people even to 
death, from the danger to which their navy was expoſed, which if 
once conſumed, they were never like to get home. And as the 
Trojans were bid to die, ſo he bids his men dare to die likewiſe ; 
and indeed with great neceſſity, for the Trojans may recruit after 
the engagement, but for the Greeks, they had no better way than 
to hazard their lives? and if they ſhould gain nothing elſe by it, 
yet at leaſt they would have a ſpeedy diſpatch, not a n and 
dilatory deſtruction. Euſtathius. 


Ver. 592.] Theſe „aur lines are diffuſe, and below the 
cuſtomary excellence of Pope. Thus ? 
What ſhame, ye Greeks! reſolve at once to die, 
Or from the navy force your foe to fly. 
Ver. 596.] The ftrength and fignificance of Homer evaporates 
in this verſion. The reader muſt excuſe my feeble efforts to adun- 


brate the ſatyrical ſpirit of our original in this place, with more 
fidelity : 


What? if our fleet ſhall fall by Hector's hand, 
Hope ye on foot to reach your native land ? 


— 88 n 1 
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Mark how the flames approach, how near they fall, 
How Hector calls, and Troy obeys his call! 
Not to the dance that dreadful voice invites, 600 
It calls to death, and all the rage of fights. 


Tis now no time for wiſdom or debates ; 
To your own hands are truſted all your fates ; 
And better far in one deciſive ſtrife, 
One day ſhould end our labour, or our life; 605 
Than keep this hard-got inch of barren ſands, 
Stillpreſs'd, and preſs'd by ſuch inglorious hands, 
The liſt'ning Grecians feel their leader's flame, 
And ev'ry kindling boſom pants for fame. 
Then mutual ſlaughters ſpread on either fide ; 610 
By Hector here the Phocian Schedius dy'd 
There pierc*d by Ajax, ſunk Laodamas, 
Chief of the foot, of old Antenor's race. 
Polydamas laid Otus on the ſand, 
The fierce commander of th* Epeian band. 615 
His lance bold Meges at the victor threw ; 
The victor ſtooping, from the death withdrew; 


Hear ye not Hector call his hoſts of Troy 

To bring their fire- brands, and our ſhips deſtroy ? 

He bids his heroes to the fight advance, 

Not the gay pleaſures of the peaceful dance. 
I have ventured thus far, ſuppoſing that ** the rage of Agb, is a 
phraſe not palatable to the judicious reader, 


Ver. 600.] Thus Ogilby: 


He to no maſks or balls his men invites, 
But heartens them on to moſt cruel fights. 


Ver. 616.] More accurately thus: 
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(That valu'd life, O Phoebus! was thy care) 
But Crœſmusꝰ boſom took the flying ſpear: 
His corpſe fell bleeding on the ſlipp'ry ſhore ; 620 
His radiant arms triumphant Meges bore. 
Dolops, the ſon of Lampus ruſhes on, 

Sprung from the race of old Laomedon, 

And fam'd for proweſs in a well-fought field; 
He pierc'd the centre of his founding ſhield : 625 
But Meges, Phyleus' ample breaſt-plate wore, 
(Well-known in fight on 'Selles? winding ſhore ; 
For king Euphetes gave the golden mail, 
Compact, and firm with many a jointed ſcale) 
Which oft, in cities ſtorm'd, and battles won, 630 
Had ſav'd the father, and now ſaves the ſon. 
Full at the 'Trojan's head he urg'd his lance, 
Where the high plumes above the helmet dance, 
New ting'd with Tyrian dye: in duſt below 634 
Shorn from the creſt, the purple honours glow. 


This Meges ſaw, and on the victor flex : 
He by a fide-long flep from fate withdrew. 


Or, according to the other gloſs of the /choliaft and Heſychius, 
He, /rinking forwards, from the ſtroke withdrew. 
Ver. 630.] Or, more faithfully to the Greek, with Ogilby“ 
rhymes : 


Which ſure protection in the martial ftrife, 
Now ſav'd the ſon, as erſt the father's life. 


Ver. 634.] Ogilby, with the moſt light correction, may be 
read without diſguſt ; 
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Meantime their fight the Spartan king ſurvey'd, 
And ſtood by Meges' ſide, a ſudden aid, 
Thro* Dolop's ſhoulder urg'd his forceful dart, 
Which held its paſſage thro? the panting heart, 
And iſſu'd at his breaſt. With thund'ring ſound 
The warriour falls, extended on the ground. 641 
In ruſh the conqu'ring Greeks to ſpoil the {lain : 
But Hector's voice excites his kindred train; 
The hero moſt, from Hicetaon ſprung, 

Fierce Melanippus, gallant, brave, and young.645 
He (e'er to Troy the Grecians croſs'd the main) 
Fed his large oxen on Percote's plain ; 

But whenoppreſs'd, his country claim'd his care, 
Return'd to Ilion, and excell'd in war: 


— — — 


Through he new creſt his javelin Meges thruſt, 
And laid his purple plumage in the duſt. 


Ver. 637.] There is ſomething of bungling patchwork in this 
line, I would yenture on this adjuſtment of the paſſage, with a view 
to a cloſer expreſſion of Homer's language: 


Thus, hoping ſtill to conquer, Meges fought, 
When Sparta's general timely ſuccour brought. 
Unſeen, through Dolops' ſhoulder drove his ſpear ; 
Transfixt his breaſt, nor ſtopt it's fury there, 

But onwards long'd to preſs it's eager way, 

Flat on his face th' expiring warriour lay. 


Ver. 643.] Thus Chapman; 
While theſe made in, to ſpoyle his armes, great Hector did excite, 
All his allies to quicke revenge. 

Ver. 646.] Theſe rhymes haye juſt occurred. Thus ? 


He, e'er to Troy the Greeks their ſquadrons led, 
His herds of oxen in Percote fed, 
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(That valu'd life, O Phebus! was thy care) 
But Crœſmusꝰ boſom took the flying ſpear: 
His corpſe fell bleeding on the ſlipp'ry ſhore ; 620 
His radiant arms triumphant Meges bore. 
Dolops, the ſon of Lampus ruſhes on, 

Sprung from the race of old Laomedon, 

And fam'd for proweſs in a well-fought field; 
He pierc'd the centre of his ſounding ſhield: 62; 
But Meges, Phyleus? ample breaſt- plate wore, 
(Well-known in fight on Selles? winding ſhore ; 
For king Euphetes gave the golden mail, 
Compact, and firm with many a jointed ſcale) 
Which oft, in cities ſtorm'd, and battles won, 630 
Had ſav'd the father, and now ſaves the ſon. 
Full at the Trojan's head he urg'd his lance, 
Where the high plumes above the helmet dance, 
New ting'd with Tyrian dye: in duſt below 634 
Shorn from the creſt, the purple honours glow. 


This Meges ſaw, and on the victor few : 
He by a fide-long flep from fate withdrew. 
Or, according to the other gloſs of the /choliaft and Heſychius, 
He, /orinking forwards, from the ſtroke withdrew. 
Ver. 630.] Or, more faithfully to the Greek, with Ogilby's 
rhymes : 
Which ſure protection in the martial ftrife, 
Now ſav'd the ſon, as erſt the father's life. 


Ver, 634.] Ogilby, with the moſt ſlight correction, may be 
read without diſguſt ; 
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Meantime their fight the Spartan king ſurvey'd, 
And ſtood by Meges' fide, a ſudden aid, 
Thro' Dolop's ſhoulder urg'd his forceful dart, 
Which held its paſſage thro? the panting heart, 
And iſſu'd at his breaſt. With thund'ring ſound 
The warriour falls, extended on the ground. 64: 
In ruſh the conqu'ring Greeks to ſpoil the lain: 
But Hector's voice excites his kindred train; 
The hero moſt, from Hicetaon ſprung, 

Fierce Melanippus, gallant, brave, and young.645 


He (e'er to Troy the Grecians croſs'd the main) 


Fed his large oxen on Percote's plain ; 
But when oppreſs'd, his country claim'd his care, 
Return'd to Ilion, and excell'd in war: 


Through he new creſt his javelin Meges thruſt, 
And laid his purple plumage in the duſt. 


Ver. 637.] There is ſomething of bungling patchwork in this 
line, I would venture on this adjuſtment of the paſſage, with a view 
to a cloſer expreſſion of Homer's language: 


Thus, hoping ſtill to conquer, Meges fought, 
When Sparta's general timely ſuccour brought. 

Unſeen, through Dolops' ſhoulder drove his ſpear ; 

Transfixt his breaft, nor ſtopt it's fury there, 

But onwards long'd to preſs it's eager way, 

Flat on his face th' expiring warriour lay. 


Ver. 643-] Thus Chapman: 
While theſe made in, to ſpoyle his armes, great Hector did excite, 


All his allies to quicke revenge. 
Ver. 646. Theſe rhymes have juſt occurred. Thus? 


He, e'er to Troy the Greeks their ſquadrons led, 
His herds of oxen in Percote fed, 
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For this, in Priam's court, he held his place, 650 
Belov'd no leſs than Priam's Royal race. 

Him Hector ſingled, as his troops he led, 

And thus inflam'd him, pointing to the dead. 
Lo Melanippus! lo where Dolops lies; 
And is it thus our royal kinſman dies? 655 
O'ermatch'd he falls; to two at once a prey, 
And lo! they bear the bloody arms away! 
Come on-—a diſtant war no longer wage, 

But hand to hand thy country's foes engage: 
Till Greece at once, and all her glory end; 660 
Or Ilion from her tow'ry height deſcend, 
Heav'd from the loweſt ſtone; and bury all 

In one ſad ſepulchre, one common fall. 


Ver. 650.] More ſpecifically thus: 
For this, in Priam's court, diftingui/p'd place 
He held, reſpected like the royal race. 
Ogilby is not amiſs, and might eaſily be poliſhed into neatneſs : 
There he in Priam's court was entertain'd, 
And with his ſons like love and honour gain'd, 
Ver. 653.] The concluding clauſe is a lively and conſiſtent 
ſupplement of our countryman : but I ſhould prefer, 
And thus reprov'd him —, 
Ver. 656.] This verſe alſo is interpolated by the tranſlator, 


Ver. 662.] Thus Chapman : 
— — or they, the loweſt flone 
Ya up, and ſacke the citizens, of loftie Ilion. 
But the latter part of this paragraph, and in particular the final 
verſe, is ſluggiſh and inartificially hung together, with too much 
amplification of his original, I would thus condenſe our poet's 
verſion ; 
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Hector (this ſaid) ruſh'd forward on the foes : 
With equal ardour Melanippus glows: 665 
Then Ajax thus O Greeks! reſpect your fame, 
Reſpect yourſelves, and learn an honeſt ſhame: 
Let mutual rev'rence mutual warmth inſpire, 


And catch from breaſt to breaſt the noble fire. 
On valour's ſide the odds of combat lie, 670 
The brave live glorious, or lamented die; 
The wretch that trembles in the field of fame, 
Meets death, and worſe than death, eternal ſhame. 
His gen'rous ſenſe he not in vain imparts; 
It ſunk, and rooted in the Grecian hearts. 675 
They join, they throng, they thicken at his call, 
And flank the navy with a brazen wall; 


Till vanquiſh'd Greece fee all her warriours die, 
Or Troy and Trojans in one ruin lie. 


Ver. 664. ] Thus Ogilby: 
Hector, this ſaid, like to a god led on. 


Ver. 667.] Thus Chapman: 
Good friends, bring but yourſelves to feele, the noble ſtings of ame, 
For what ye ſuffer, and be men: reſpe# each others fame: 


and theſe are the rhymes of Ogilby alſo. The reader will recollect, 


moreover, that the ſame paſlage has already occurred in book v. 
verſe 652, 


Ver. 675.] More exactly, 
They heard ; freſh vigour fir'd their willing hearts. 


Ver. 677. Aud flank the navy with a brazen wall.] The poet 
has built the Grecians a new ſort of wall out of their arms; and 
perhaps one might ſay, it was from this paſſage Apollo borrowed 
that oracle which he gave to the Athenians about their wall of wood; 
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Shields touching ſhields, in order blaze above, 

And ſtop the "Trojans, tho* impell'd by Jove. 

The fiery Spartan firſt, with loud applauſe, 680 

Warms the bold ſon of Neſtor in his cauſe. 

Is there (he ſaid) in arms a youth like you, 

So ſtrong to fight, ſo active to purſue? 

Why ſtand you diſtant, nor attempt a deed? 

Lift the bold lance, and make ſome Trojan bleed. 
He ſaid ; and backward to the lines retir'd; 686 

Forth ruſh'd the youth, with martial fury fir'd, 

Beyond the foremoſt ranks; his lance he threw, 

And round the black battalions caſt his view. 

The troops of Troy recede with ſudden fear, 650 

While the ſwift javelin hiſs'd along in air. 

Advancing Melanippus met the dart 

With his bold breaſt, and felt it in his heart: 


in like manner the Spartans were ſaid to have a wall of bones: if 


ſo, we muſt allow the God not a little obliged to the poet. 
Euſtathius. 


Ver. 678.] A fine explanatory verſe, deviſed, not unſeaſonably, 
by the tranſlator, The original is this: 


They rang'd themfelves a fence before the fleet, 
Barriers of braſs; while Jove the Trojans urg'd: 
ſo that our poet took the turn of the verſion from Ogilby: 


Spurr'd with theſe words, the Greeks obedient all 
Maintain'd their navy like a brazen wall, 
Though Jove againſt them for the foe appear'd. 


Ver. 691.] The rhyme is vicious, and the ſenſe not correſpon- 
dent, Thus? | 


As ſtood the youth prepar'd to launch his ſpear. 
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Thund'ring he falls; his falling arms reſound, 
And his broad buckler rings againſt the ground. 
The victor leaps upon his proſtrate prize; 696 
Thus on a roe the well-breath'd beagle flies, 
And rends his fide, freſh-bleeding with the dart 
The diſtant hunter ſent into his heart. 
Obſerving Hector to the reſcue flew ; 700 
Bold as he was, Antilochus withdrew. 

So when a ſavage, ranging o'er the plain, 

Has torn the ſhepherd's dog, or ſhepherd ſwain ; 
While conſcious of the deed, he glares around, 
And hears the gath'ring multitude reſound, 705 
Timely he flies the yet-untaſted food, 

And gains the friendly ſhelter of the wood. 
So fears the youth; all Troy with ſhouts purſue, 
While ſtones and darts in mingled tempeſt flew; 
But enter'd in the Grecian ranks, he turns 710 
His manly breaſt, and with new fury burns. 


Ver. 699.] This omiſſion of the relative ſhould be avoided, I 
think, even in poetry, as much as poſlible, Thus? 


Sent by the diſtant hunter 70 his heart. 


Ver. 702.] This compariſon is elegantly rendered. The orna- 
mental additions are natural and conſonant, and will appear from 
Chapman's tranſlation, which is literally exact: 


But as ſome wild beaſt, having done, ſome ſhrewd'turne, (either kild 
The heardſman, or the heardſman dogges) and {kulks away before 
The gather d multitude makes in. 


Ver. 711.] This ſeems an unſeaſonable exaggeration, Literally 
thus ; | | i 
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Now on the fleet the tides of Trojans drove, 
Fierce to fulfil the ſtern decrees of Jove: 
The fire of Gods, confirming Thetis' pray'r, 
The Grecian ardour quench'd in deep deſpair ; 
But lifts to glory Troy's prevailing bands, 716 
Swells all their hearts, and ſtrengthens all their 
| hands. 
On Ida's top he waits with longing eyes, 
To view the navy blazing to the ſkies ; 


He turn'd and ſtood, ſoon as he reacht his friends : 
but Chapman might ſuggeſt this addition to our poet: 
— — who having arm d his breſt 
With all his friends „ he turn'd it then. 


Ver. 712.] Our poet, after the example of Ogilby and Hobbes, 
omits the /imile of his author, which Chapman exhibits faithfully 
to a word: 


— Then on the ſhips, all Troy, 
Lite raw-fleſh-nourifht lions ruſht, 


Ver. 71 5.] This fine metaphor is from Chapman: 


——. who ſill their ſpirits enflam'd, 
And quench? the Grecians, 


Ver. 718. ] This poſition of Jupiter is the tranſlator's ſupple- 
ment; who is much too conciſe in his account of the paſſage, 
The following attempt is literal : 


His mind reſolv'd to ſwell great Hector's fame, 
Till on the ſhips the warriour's hand ſhould caſt 
The waſting flame, and thus in full perform 
The wiſh of Thetis: therefore waited Jove 

To ſee the blaze aſcending from the fleet: 

Then, from that moment, he prepar'd to drive 
'The Trojans back, and glorify the Greeks, 
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Then, nor *till then, the ſcale of war ſhall turn, 
The Trojans fly, and conquer'd Ilion burn. 721 
Theſe fates revolv'd in his almighty ming, 
He raiſes Hector to the work deſign'd, 

Bids him with more than mortal fury glow, 
And drives him, like a light'ning, on the foe. 725 
So Mars, when humancrimes for vengeance call, 
Shakes his huge javelin, and whole armies fall. 


Ver. 720.] Thus Ogilby, not amiſs; whoſe metaphor is changed 
by our poet, in conſequence of an anticipation in ver. 712. I have 
ſlightly altered the cd verſe : 


For Hector now immortal fame muſt gain, 
And Thetis all her ſuit from Fove obtain. 
But when the Grecian ſhips begin to burn, 
Jove will aſſiſt the Greeks, the tide Hall turn. 


Ver. 723. He raiſes Hector, &c.] This picture of Hector, 
impulſed by Jupiter, is a very finiſhed piece, and excels all the 
drawings of this hero which Homer has given us in ſo various 
attitudes, He is here repreſented as an inſtrument in the hand of 
Jupiter, to bring about thoſe deſigns the God had long projected: 
and as his fatal hour now approaches, Jove is willing to recompenſe 
his haſty death with this ſhort liv'd glory. Accordingly, this being 
the laſt ſcene of victory he is to appear in, the poet introduces him 
with all imaginable pomp, and adorns him with all the terrour of a 
conqueror ; his eyes ſparkle with fire, his mouth foams with fury, 
his figure is compared to the God of War, his rage is equalled to a 
conflagration and a ſtorm, and the deſtruction he cauſes is reſembled 
to that which a lion makes among the herds, The poet, by this 


heap of compariſons, raiſes the idea of the hero higher than any 


ſimple deſcription could reach, 


Ver. 725.] A verſe added by the tranſlator. 


Ver. 726.] Theſe four werſes are a luxuriant amplification of 
the "+ Wo diſtich of his author : 
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Not with more rage a conflagration rolls, 

Wraps the vaſt mountains, and involves the poles. 
He foams with wrath; beneath his gloomy brow 
Like fiery meteors his red eye-balls glow: 73: 
The radiant helmet on his temples burns, 

Waves when he nods, and lightens as he turns: 
ForJove his ſplendour round the chief had thrown, 
And caſt the blaze of both the hoſts on one. 735 


He rag'd, like Mars with brandiſh'd ſpear, or flames 
Deſtructive in the depths of mountain-woods. 


Ver. 730.] This deſcription is very nobly repreſented, but 
owes, perhaps, ſome obligation to Chapman: 


— his eyes were overcome 
With fervour, and reſembl'd flames, ſet off, by his dark browes : 


And from his temples, his bright helm, abhorred /ightrings thrawes, 


yer 7 32.] Homer had ſaid only, 
on HeRor's brows 
The helm in battle formidably ſhook : 


but Ogilby, who is unuſually ſpirited, might animate our tranſlator 
to exertion : 

His mouth all foam, his eyes ike comets ſhin'd ; 

His waving plumage danc'd to ev'ry wind: 
which ſupplied Pope with his fery meteors ; for his original has 
merely, 

Through his ſtern brows, like fire his eye-balls glar'd. 


Ver, 734-] An incomparable couplet, replete with the true fire 


of poetical enthuſiaſm ; and repreſenting this plain ſenſe of his 
author ; 


Jove from his æther came to aid the chief, 


To give his ſingle arm renown and praiſe 
Midſt numbers: 


but the principal merit of originality is due to Chapman: 


as 


ire 
his 
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Unhappy glories! for his fate was near, 

Due to ſtern Pallas, and Pelides? ſpear: 

Yet Jove deferr'd the death he was to pay, 

And gave what fateallow'd, the honours of a day! 
Now all on fire for fame, his breaſt, his eyes 

Burn at each foe, and ſingle ev'ry prize; 

Still at the cloſeſt ranks, the thickeſt fight, 

He points his ardour, and exerts his might. 

The Grecian phalanx, moveleſs as a tow'r 

On all ſides batter'd, yet reſiſts his pow'r: 745 


741 


For Jove, from foorth the ſphere of ſtarres, to his ſtate put his 
on,; 

And all the blaze of bath the hoſts, confin'd in him alone: 

And all this was, fince after this, he had not long to live; 

The lightning flew before his death. 


Ver. 736. His fate was near —— Due to flern Pallas. ] Tt 
may be alked, what Pallas has to do with the Fates, or what power 


has ſhe over them ? Homer ſpeaks thus, becauſe Minerva has already 
reſolved to ſuccour Achilles, and deceive Hector in the combat 
between theſe two heroes, as we find in book xxii, Properly 
ſpeaking, Pallas is nothing but the knowledge and wiſdom of Jove, 
and it is wiſdom which preſides over the counſels of his providence; 


therefore ſhe may be looked upon as drawing all things to the fatal 
term to which they are decreed, Dacier. b. 


Ver. 736.] More exactly, 
Too tranſient glories ! 


Ver. 737.] Thus Ogilby: 
The fatal day and fern Pelides* ſpear. 


Ver. 738.] A mean and languid couplet, and a perfect ſuper- 
fluity, without any reference in his author; and of the next 
couplet, all but the laſt clauſe is equally interpolated. 


Ver. 744.] Thus Chapman: 


R 2 
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So ſome tall rock o'erhangs the hoary main, 
By winds aſſail'd, by billows beat in vain, 
Unmov'd it hears, above, the tempeſt blow, 
And ſees the watry mountains break below. 
Girt in ſurrounding flames, he ſeems to fall 350 
Like fire from Jove, and burſts upon them all: 
Burſts as a wave, that from the clouds impends, 


And ſwell'd with tempeſts on the ſhip deſcends; 


— — But that paſt all bis powwre, 
Although his will were paſt all theirs: they ſtood him like @ towre. 


Ver. 748.] The language of this couplet may be thought 
defective in contraſt with the magnificence of the conceptions, 
Thus? 

O'er it's proud top the ſtorm unheeded flies: 
Round it's broad baſe the ſurges harmleſs rife. 


And it is evident, that our tranflator took the turn of his verſion 
from a parallel paſſage of Dryden's tranſlation, ᷑neid x, 982 : 


He, like a ſolid rock by ſeas inclos'd, 

To raging winds and roaring waves oppos'd ; 
From his proud ſummit /ookting down, diſdains 
Their empty menace, and znmov'd remains: 


for the original runs literally thus: 


Which of ſhrill winds endures the paſſing rage, 
And ſwelling billows, belch'd againſt it's fide. 


The reader may compare alſo Dryden's excellent verſion at Æneid 


vii. 809.—Moreover, Ogilby on this occaſion, uncorrected, is not 
to be deſpiſed: 


But in cloſe order * withſtood the ſhock, 
Like ſome ſtrong bulwark, or a mighty rock, 
Which, ſtanding firmly in the ſea, deſies 
Th' united fury both of waves and ſkies, 


Ver. 752. Burſts as a wave, &c,) Longinus obſerving that 
oftentimes the principal beauty of writing conſiſts in the judicious 
aſſembling together of the great circumſtances, and the ſtrength 
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White are the decks with foam; the winds aloud 
Howl o'er the maſts, and ſing thro*'ev*'ry ſhroud: 


with which they are marked in the proper place, chuſes this paſſage 
of Homer as a plain inſtance of it. Where (ſays that noble 
*« critick) in deſcribing the terrour of a tempeſt, he takes care to 
« expreſs whatever are the accidents of moſt dread and horrour 
e in ſuch a ſituation ; he is not content to tell us that the mariners 
« were in danger, but he brings them before our eyes, as in a 
e picture, upon the point of being every moment overwhelmed by 
« every wave ; nay, the very words and ſyllables of the deſcription, 
« give us an image of their peril.” He ſhews, that a poet of leſs 
judgment would amuſe himſelf in leſs important circumſtances, and 
ſpoil the whole effect of the image by minute, ill-choſen, or 
ſuperfluous particulars. Thus Aratus endeavouring to refine upon 
that line, 


And inftant death on ev'ry wave appears! 
He turned it thus, 
A ſlender plank preſerves them from their fate. 


Which, by flouriſhing upon the thought, has loft the loftineſs and 
terrour of it, and is ſo far from improving the image, that it leſſens 
and vaniſhes in his management. By confining the danger to a ſingle 
line, he has ſcarce left the ſhadow of it; and indeed the word 
preſerves takes away even that, The ſame critick produces a frag- 
ment of an old poem on the Arimaſpians, written in this falſe taſte, 
whoſe author, he doubts not, imagined he had faid ſomething 
wonderful in the following affected verſes. I have done my beſt to 
give them the ſame turn, and I believe there are thoſe who will not 
think them bad ones, 


Ye pow'rs! what madneſs! How on ſhips ſo frail, 
(Tremendous thought!) can thoughtleſs mortals ſail ? 

For itormy ſeas they quit the pleaſing plain, 

Plant woods in waves, and dwell amidſt the main. 

Far o'er the deep (a trackleſs path) they go, 

And wander oceans in purſuit of woe. 

No eaſe their hearts, no reſt their eyes can find, 

On heav'n their looks, and on the waves their mind; 
Sunk are their ſpirits, while their arms they rear ; 

And Gods are weary'd with their fruitleſs pray'r, P. 
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Pale, trembling, tir'd, the ſailors freeze with 


fears ; 756 


And inſtant Death on ev'ry wave appears. 
So pale the Greeks the eyes of Hector meet, 
The chief ſo thunders, and ſo ſhakes the fleet. 
As when a lion, ruſhing from his den, 760 
Amidſt the plain of ſome wide-water'd fen, 
(Where num'rous oxen, as at eaſe they feed, 
At large expatiate o'er the ranker mead;) 
Leaps on the herds before the herdſman's eyes; 
Thetrembling herdſman far to diſtance flies: 765 


Our poet, following Boileau, has miſconceived the latter part of this 
quotation ; in the interpretation of which I agree with Langbeœnius. 


Ver. 753.] Write, “ SwwolPz with tempeſts, —* 
Ver. 756.] The original is this: 


— The ſailors quake with fear, 
Borne by a narrow ſlip from yawning death. 


Ogilby is good and might aſſiſt our poet: 
In yawning flouds their gaping graves appear. 
Ver. 757.] Dryden, An. i. 134: 
And preſent death in various forms appears. 


Ver. 758.] This diſtich repreſents the following line of Homer: 
Thus in the Græcian breaſts their mind is torne. 
Ver. 761.] Thus Chapman: 
Fed in the meddowes of a fenne. 
Ver. 763-] In the ſame manner Ogilby : 


As when a lion ſtalke th through the meads 
Whoſe rancker graſs a ſtock of cattell feeds —. 
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Some lordly bull (the reſt diſpers'd and fled) 


He ſingles out; arreſts, and lays him dead. 
Thus from the rage of Jove-like Hector flew 
All Greece in heaps ; but one he ſeiz'd, and ſlew: 
Mycenian Periphes, a mighty name, 770 
In wiſdom great, in arms well known to fame; 
The miniſter of ſtern Euryſtheus? ire, 

Againſt Alcides, Copreus was his fire: 

The ſon redeem'd the honours of the race, 

A ſon as gen'rous as the fire was baſe; 775 
O'er all his country's youth conſpicuous far 

In ev'ry virtue, or of peace or war: 

But doom'd to Hector's ſtronger force to yield! 
Againſt the margin of his ample ſhield 
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Ver. 766.] Thus Ogilby: 
Encountering one, makes all he reft diſperſe. 
Ver. 768.] He ſhould have followed his original and Ogilby 


with more cloſeneſs, and not have varied for the ſole purpoſe, it 
ſhould ſeem, of eſcaping, but in vain, the ſemblance of imitation : 


The army ſo from Jove and Hector flew, 
Who only Periphet, Copreus offspring /exv. 


Ver. 776.] Thus Ogilby, in profaic ſtrain ; 
This in all vertues did his father far 
Excell which uſefull be in peace or war. 

Hobbes has a pretty line, well repreſentative of his author: 
His feet were ſwift, and valiant were his hands, 


Ver. 778.] More exactly, 
Thus doom'd to Hector greater fame to yield. 


Ts 
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He ſtruck his haſty foot: his heels up-ſprung ; 
Supine he fell; his brazen helmet rung. 381 
On the fall'n chief th* invading Trojan preſt, 
And plung'd the pointed javelin in his breaſt. 
His circling friends, who ſtrove to guard too late 
Th' unhappy hero; fled, or ſhar'd his fate. 785 
Chas'd from the foremoſt line, the Grecian train 
Now man the next, receding tow'rd the main: 
Wedg'd in one body at the tents they ſtand, 


Wall'd round with ſterns, a gloomy, deſp'rate 
band, 


Ver. 780.] He ſhould have written zp-/prang and rang: but 
the whole paragraph is inaccurately rendered, Thus ? 


As his broad ſhoulders ſcreens the ſpacious ſhield, 
It's margin caught his foot: ſupine, the ground 
He /pred : his helmet rang a dreadful found ! 


Our poet followed Chapman, and ſhould have followed him more 
cloſely : 


For his unhappie haſtie foote, as he addreſt to runne, 
Stucke in th' extreme ring of his ſhield ; 


for fiuck is a much better word than ruck. And I] fince obſerve 
Ogilby to be very accurate, but ſhall not ſtay to quote him, 


Ver. 784.] This couplet widely deviates from it's original, 
which may be thus repreſented to a word : 


Cloſe by his friends he died. His friends no aid, 
Tho? griev'd, could lend; of Hector's arm afraid, 


But our tranſlator was miſled by Chapman : 
And ue about him all his friends, who could not give him aide, 


Ver. 786.] More accurately thus, and with equal fulneſs: 


Chas'd from the foremoſt line, the Grecian train, 
Whilſt Troy peur d on, receded tow*rd the main, 
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Now manly ſhame forbids th' inglorious flight; 
Now fear itſelf confines them to the fight: 791 
Man courage breathes in man; but Neſtor moſt 
(The ſage preſerver of the Grecian hoſt) 
Exhorts, adjures, to guard theſe utmoſt ſhores; 
Andby theirparents, by themſelves, implores. 795 


O friends! be men: your gen'rous breaſts 
; inflame 


With mutual honour, and with mutual ſhame! 


Ver. 790.] Thus Ogilby : 
| — though Fear ſpurr'd on to fight, 
Yet Shame commanded them to ſtand and fghr. 


Ver. 796. Neſtor's ſpeech, | This popular harangue of Neſtor, 
is juſtly extolled as the ſtrongeſt and moſt perſuaſive piece of oratory 
imaginable, It contains in it every motive by which men can be 
affected; the preſervation of their wives and children, the ſecure 
poſſeſſions of their fortunes, the reſpe of their living parents, and 
the due regard for the memory of thoſe that were departed : by 
theſe he diverts the Grecians from any thoughts of flight in the 
article of extreme peril, Euſtathius. 


This noble exhortation is finely imitated by Taſſo, Jeruſalem, 
lib. x: 


cc 


O valoroſo, hor via con queſta 
« Faccia, a ritor la preda a nol rapita, 
«© L' imagine ad alcuno in mente deſta, 
* Glie la figura quaſi, e glie I' addita 
«« De la pregante patria e de la meſta 
« Supplice famiglivola ſbigottita. 
* Credi (dicea) che la tua patri ſpieghi 
«« Per la mia lingua in tai parole i preghi. 

Guarda td le mie leggi, e i ſaci Tempi 

« Fa, ch' io del ſangue mio non bagni, e lavi, 
, Aſſicura le virgini da gli empi, 

E i fepolchri, e le cinere de gli avi. 
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Think of your hopes, your fortunes; all the care 
Your wives, your infants, and your parents ſhare: 
Think of each living father's rev'rend head; 800 
Think of each anceſtor with glory dead ; 
Abſent, by me they ſpeak, by me they ſue; 
They aſk their ſafety, and their fame, from you: 
The gods their fates on this one action lay, 
And all are loſt, it you deſert the day. 805 
He ſpoke, and round him breath'd heroick 
fires ; 
Minerva ſeconds what the ſage inſpires. 
The miſt of darkneſs Jove around them threw, 
She clear'd, reſtoring all the war to view; 
A ſudden ray ſhot beaming o'er the plain, 810 
And ſhew'd the ſhores, the navy, and the main: 


« A te piangendo 1 lor paſſati tempi 

« Moſtran la bianca chioma 1 vecchi gravi : 

« A te la moglie, e le mammelle, e'l petto, 

« [Le cune, e i figli, el marital ſuo letto.“ F. 


Ver. $02.] "Theſe four verſes are a very looſe repreſentation of 
Homer's ſenſe, which is fully compriſed in the following couplet : 


Abſent, by me they beg : ſuſtain the fight ; 
Stand firm; abhor an ignominious flight. 


Ver. 810.] A ray is improper here, and phyſically unequal to 
this effect; and the plain is ſubſervient only to the rhyme. Thus: 


The goddeſs bade a ſudden radiance ſtream, 
That markt the ſhores and navy with it's beam, 


Thus Chapman: 
_ — a mghtic light, lew beaming every way. 
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Hector they ſaw, and all who fly, or fight, 
The ſcene wide- opening to the blaze of light. 
Firſt of the field great Ajax ſtrikes their eyes, 
His port majeſtick, and his ample ſize: 815 
A pond'rous mace with ſtuds of iron crown'd, 
Full twenty cubits long he ſwings around ; 

Nor fights like others fix'd to certain ſtands, 
But looks a moving tow'r above the bands; 
High on the decks, with vaſt gigantick ſtride, 820 
The god-like hero ſtalks from ſide to ſide. 


So when a horſeman from the wat'ry mead 


(Skill'd in the manage of the bounding ſteed) 
Drives four fair courſers, practis'd to obey, 
To ſome great city, thro' the publick way; 825 


Ver. 812.] Opgilby is very exact: 
Both where bold Hector or the Trojans led, 
And where the Grzcians fought, and where they fled. 

Ver. 814. F#ir/t of the field, great Ajax.| In this book Homer, 
to raiſe the valour of Hector, gives him Neptune for an antagoniſt ; 
and to raiſe that of Ajax, he firſt oppoſed him to Hector, ſupported 
by Apollo, and now the ſame Hector ſupported and impelled by 
Jupiter himſelf. "Theſe are ſtrokes of a maſter-hand. Euſtathius. P. 


This is all unlike his author, who is faithfully ſhewn by Ogilby: 
But Ajax now no longer thought it good 
To keep his poſt, and ſtand where others ſtood. 


Ver. 819.] A line added by our tranſlator, who is very diffuſe 
in this deſcription. 


Ver. 821.] Thus Chapman: 
Stall here and there. 


Ver. 822.] The words “ from the wat' ry med are inſerted 
by our poet for an obvious convenience. 


Ver. 824. Drives four fair courſers, &c.] The 3 
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Safe in his art, as fide by fide they run, 

He ſhifts his feat, and vaults from one to one; 

And now to this, and now to that he flies; 

Admiring numbers follow with their eyes. 
From ſhip to ſhip thus Ajax ſwiftly flew, 83s 


No leſs the wonder of the warring crew. 


which Homer here introduces, is a demonſtration that the art of 
mounting and managing horſes was brought to ſo great a perfection 
in theſe early times, that one man could manage four at once, and 
leap from one to the other even when they run full ſpeed. But 
ſome object, That the cuſtom of riding was not known in Greece 
at the time of the Trojan war: beſides, they ſay the compariſon 
is not juſt, for the horſes are ſaid to run full ſpeed, whereas the 
ſhips ſtand firm and unmoved. Had Homer put the compariſon in 
the mouth of one of his heroes, the objection had been juſt, and 
he guilty of an inconſiſtency : but it is he himſelf who ſpeaks : 
ſaddle-horſes were in uſe in his age, and any poet may be allowed 
to illuſtrate pieces of antiquity by images familiar to his times, 
This is ſufficient for the firſt objection; nor is the ſecond more 
reaſonable; for it is not abſolutely neceſſary, that compariſons 
ſhould correſpond in every particular; it ſuffices if there be a 
general reſemblance, This is only introduced to ſhew the agility 
of Ajax, who paſſes ſwiftly from one veſſel to another, and is 
therefore entirely juſt, Euſtathius. . 


Chapman is cloſe to the original, and was conſulted by our 


poet: 


when, (of a number more) 

He chuſeth foure, and brings them foorth, to runne them 
all before 

Swarmes of admiring citizens, amids their townes high-way ; 
And (in their full carier) he leapes from one to one: 

but in the laſt clauſe he juſtly preferred Ogilby's term : 
— — and vaults from ſteed to ſeed. 

Ver. 830.] Thus, with fidelity: 

From ſhip to ſhip thus lofty Ajax flies, 
And fills heav'n's vault with animating cries ; 
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As furious, Hector thunder'd threats aloud, 
And ruſh'd enrag'd before the Trojan croud : 
Then ſwift invades theſhips, whoſe beaky prores 
Lay rank'd contiguous on the bending ſhores. 835 
So the ſtrong eagle from his airy height, 

Who marks the ſwans' or cranes*embody*dAflight, 


Stoops down impetuous, while they light for 
food, 
And ſtooping, darkens with his wings the flood. 
Jove leads him on with his almighty hand, 840 
And breathes fierce ſpirits in his following band. 
The warring nations meet, the battle roars, 
Thick beats the combat on the ſounding prores. 
Thou would'ſt have thought, ſo furious was 
their fire, 844 
No force could tame them, and no toil could tire; 
As if new vigour from new fights they won, 
And the long battle was but then begun. 


His voice inceſſant, as he ſtalks along, 

In dreadful accents bellows through the throng; 
Nor Hector kept his ranks, but ruſht before 
Straight on the ſhip, and ſeiz'd it's ruddy prore. 


Ver. 839.] An adventitious thought, engrafted on his author 
from Chapman: 


Darkens the river with her wings, and ſtoopes among them all. 
Ver. 840.] Rather, “ Jove arg d him on,” 


Ver. 846.] This couplet is a fine addition of the tranſlator, in 


full agreement with the ſpirit of the paſſage, and a happy comment 
on it, The original is literally this: | 
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Greece yet unconquer'd, kept alive the war, 
Secure of death, confiding in deſpair ; 
Troy in proud hopes already view'd the main 850 
Bright with the blaze, and red with heroes ſlain: 
Like ſtrength is felt from hope, and from deſpair, 
And each contends, as his were all the war. 
T was thou, bold Hector! whoſe reſiſtleſs hand 
Firſt ſeiz'd a ſhip on that conteſted ſtrand; 855 
The ſame which dead Protefilaiis bore, 


The firſt that touch'd th* unhappy Trojan ſhore: 
For this in arms the warring nations ſtood, 


And bath'd their gen'rous breaſts with mutual 
blood. 859 


Thou wouldft have call'd them an unwearied hoſt, 
Untameable ; ſo ardently they tought, 


Ver. 852.] An inelegant and languid couplet, to repreſent this 
verſe of his author: | 


They with theſe views the conflict fierce maintain'd : 


which a tranſlator might excuſably have paſſed over as comprehended 


in the preceding paragraph: but our poet evidently trod in the eps 
of his predeceſſor Chapman: 


and thus, unlike affefs 
Bred lite ftrenuitie in both. 
Ver. 8 56. The ſame which dead Protefilaus bore.] Homer feigns 
that Hector laid hold on the ſhip of the dead Proteſilaüs, rather 


-than on that of any other, that he might not diſgrace any of his 
Grecian generals. Euſtathius. P. 


Ver. 857.] Our poet omits, like Chapman, an important and 
pathetic clauſe, which may be introduced thus: 
The ſame which once Proteſilaus bore, 
Who landed firſt, but home return'd no more. 
Ver. 859.] Rather, perhaps, | 
And bath'd their murderous arms in mutual blood. 
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No room to poize the lance or bend the bow; 
But hand to hand, and man to man they grow: 
Wounded, they wound; and ſeek each other's 
hearts 
With falchions, axes, ſwords, and ſhorten'd darts. 
The falchions ring, ſhields rattle, axes ſound, 
Swords flaſh in air, or glitter on the ground ; 865 
With ſtreaming blood the ſlipp'ry ſhores are dy'd, 
And ſlaughter'd heroes ſwell the dreadful tide. 


Ver. 861.] This application of the word grow on the preſent 
occaſion will ſcarcely approve itſelf, I think, to readers of taſte. 
Thus? 


No room for lances, or the feather'd fiight ; 

But hand to hand, and man to man, they iet: 
which, I now perceive, is in the manner of Ogilby : 

No ſpears they throw, nor uſe the barbed fight, 

But with broad ſwords and battell axes fight, 
Or thus: 


Nor ſpears they launch, nor point their arrow's flight. 


Ver. 864.] The three verſes of Homer, which theſe four of 
the tranſlator repreſent, are much more faithfully given by Ogilby 
in ſtrains above contempt : 

Swords with bright hilts lie tumbled in the duſt, 
Dropt from the hands or ſhoulders where they ſtood ; 
In hot conteſt ; the earth was dy'd with blood: 


and Chapman, as a good interpreter of a circumſtance in his author 
not free from obſcurity, will juſtify quotation ; 


- as many downright hew'd 

From off their ſhoulders as they fought, their bawdricks cut in 
twaine : 

And thus the blacke blood flow'd on earth, from ſouldiers _ 
and ſlaine. 
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Still raging Hector with his ample hand 
Graſps the high ſtern, and gives this loud com- 
mand. 869 


Haſte, bring the flames! the toil of ten long years 
Is finiſh'd; and the day deſir'd appears! 
This happy day with acclamations greet, 
Bright with deſtruction of yon hoſtile fleet. 
The coward-counſels of a tim'rous throng 
Of rev'rend dotards, check'd our glory long: 875 


Ver. 866.] Our poet improves on his maſter's verſion at Eneid 
xi. 960: 
The ſands a ftreaming blead are ſanguine dy'd, 
And death with honour fought on either ſide. 


Ver. 868.] Thus Chapman: 


When Hector once had ſeisd the ſhip, he clapt his faire brode hand 
Faſt on the ſterne, and held it there, and there gave hi command, 


Ver. 872.] More exactly, | 
This day of Jove with acclamations greet, 


Ver. $73.] This elegant thought our poet ſtruck out from 
Chapman: 
By whoſe bleſt light, we take thoſe ſhips. 


Ver, 874. The coward counſels of a tim'rous throng 
rev rend dotards ] 


Homer adds this with a great deal of art and prudence, to anſwer 
beforehand all the objections which he well foreſaw might be made, 
becauſe Hector never till now attacks the Grecians in their camp, 
or endeavours to burn their navy. He was retained by the elders 
of Troy, who frozen with fear at the fight of Achilles, never 
ſuffered him to march from the ramparts. Our author forgets 
nothing that has the reſemblance of truth ; but he had yet a farther 
reaſon for inſerting this, as it exalts the glory of his principal hero : 
theſe elders of Troy thought it leſs difficult to defeat the Greeks, 
though defended with ſtrong entrenchments while Achilles was 
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Too long Jove lull'd us with lethargick charms, 
But now in peals of thunder calls to arms: 
In this great day he crowns our full deſires, 
Wakes all our force, and ſeconds all our fires. 
He ſpoke—the warriours, at his fierce com- 
mand, | 880 
Pour a new deluge on the Grecian band. | 
Ev'n Ajax paus'd. (ſo thick the javelins fly) 
Step'd back, and doubted or to live, or die. 
Yet where the oars areplac'd, he ſtands to wait 
What chief approaching dares attempt his fate: 
Ev'n to the laſt, his naval charge defends, 886 
Now ſhakes his ſpear, now lifts, and nowprotends; 


not with them, than to overcome them without entrenchments when 
he aſſiſted them. And this is the reaſon that they prohibited Hector 
before, and permit him now, to ſally upon the enemy, Dacier. P. 


Ver. 875.] An omiſſion by our tranſlator thus appears in Ogilby : 


Through our grave council's fears, who never yet 
Would us once ſuffer to attack the fleet, 


Ver. 877. But now Fore calls to arms, &c.] Hector ſeems to be 
ſenſible of an extraordinary impulſe from heaven, fignified by theſe 
words, the moſt mighty hand of Fowue puſhing him on. It is no more 
than any other perſon would be ready to imagine, who ſhould rife 
from a ſtate of diſtreſs or indolence, into one of good fortune, 
vigour and activity. Euſtathius. P. 


Ver. 878.] This couplet is adventitious, thrown off by the 
heated imagination of the tranſlator, which might be agitated by 
Dacier: ** Aujourd'hui il nous donne et la prudence pour entre- 
** prendre, et la force pour executer,”?. | 


Ver. 886,] Theſe: four verſes are excellent in themſelves and 
VOL, IV, | | I 
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Ev'n yet, the Greeks with piercing ſhouts inſpires, 

Amidſt attacks, and deaths, and darts, and fires, 
O friends! O heroes! names for ever dear, 890 

Once ſons of Mars, and thunderbolts of war! 


ſpirited, but of little reſemblance to their model. The paſſage 
may be literally given thus: 


but always with his ſpear kept off 
Whatever Trojan brought deſtructive fire; 
And urg'd his Greeks with loud and dreadful voice. 


Ver. 890. The ſpeech of Ajax.] There is great ſtrength, cloſe- 
neſs, and ſpirit in this ſpeech, and one might (like many criticks) 
employ a whole page in extolling and admiring it in general terms. 
But ſure the perpetual rapture of ſuch commentators, who are 
always giving us exclamations inſtead of criticiſms, may be a mark 
of great admiration, but of little judgment. Of what uſe is 
this either to a reader who has a taſte, or to one who has not? To 
admire a fine paſſage, is what the former will do without us, and 
what the latter cannot be taught to do by us. However we ought 
gratefully to acknowledge the good nature of moſt people, who are 
not only pleaſed with this ſuperficial applauſe given to fine paſſages, 
but are likewiſe inclined to transfer to the critick, who only points 
at theſe beauties, part of the admiration juſtly due to the poet. 
This 1s a cheap and eaſy way to fame, which many writers ancient 
and modern have purſued with great ſucceſs, Formerly indeed this 
ſort of authors had modeſty, and were humbly content to call their 
performances only Horilegia or ofies ; but ſome of late have paſſed 
ſuch collections on the world for criticiſms of great depth and 
learning, and ſeem to expect the ſame flowers ſhauld pleaſe us better, 
in theſe paltry noſegays of their own making up, than in the native 
gardens where they grew, As this practice of extolling without 
giving reaſons is very convenient for moſt writers, ſo it excellently 
fuits the ignorance or lazineſs of moſt readers, who will come into 
any ſentiment rather than take the trouble of refuting it. 'Thus the 
compliment is mutual ; for as ſuch criticks do not tax their readers 
with any thought to aces and them, fo their readers in return, 
advance nothing in oppoſition to ſuch criticks. They may go roundly 
on, admiring and exclaiming in this manner ; What an exquiſite ſpirit 
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Ah! yet be mindful of your old renown, 
Your great forefathers? virtues and your own. 
What aids expect you in this utmoſt ſtrait ? 
What bulwarks riſing between you and fate? 
No aids, no bulwarks your retreat attend, 896 
No friends to help, no city to defend. 
This ſpot is all you have, to loſe or keep; 
There ſtand the Trojans, and here rolls the deep. 
Tis hoſtile ground you tread; your native lands goo 
Far, farfrom hence: your fatesare in your hands. 
Raging he ſpoke ; nor farther waſtes his breath, 
But turns his javelin to the work of death. 
Whate'er bold Trojan arm'd his daring hands, 
Againſt the ſable ſhips, with flaming brands, go 


of poetry—— How beautiful a circumſtanc. hat delicacy of ſenti- 


ments With what art has the poet In how ſublime and juſt a 
manner How finely imagined—— How wonderfully beautiful and 
peetical——And ſo proceed, without one reaſon to interrupt the 


courſe of their eloquence, moſt comfortably and ignorantly 
apoſtrophiſing to the end of the chapter. 


Ver. 898.] With a view to greater accuracy, I would thus 
correct: 


This ſpot is all ye have, to loſe or keep; 

There threat the Trojans, and here rolls the deep. 
Tis hoſtile ground; far, far your native cooft : 
Your arms be vigorous, or your lives are loft ! 


Ver. goo. ] Thus Dryden, En. x. 392: 


Your fires, your ſons, your houſes, and your lands, 
'And deareſt wives, are all within your hands. 


Ver. 904.] This couplet would admit an infuſion of additional 
ſpirit. 'Thus ? | 
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So well the chief his naval weapon ſped, 
The luckleſs warriour at his ſtern lay dead: 
Full twelve, the boldeſt, in.a moment fell, 


Sent by great Ajax to the ſhades of hell. 
. * | 
Whate'er bold Trojan with preſumptuous hand 
Hurl'd on the concave ſhips his flaming brand. 
Ver. 907.] Rather, 
at his fc lay dead. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


THE SIXTH BATTLE: THE AC TS AND DEATH OF PATROCLUS, 


ATROCLUS (i purſuance of the requeſt of Neſtor 


iu the eleventh book) entreats Achilles to ſuffer him 
to go to the alſiſtance of the Greeks with Achilles's troops 
and armour. He agrees to it, but at the ſame time charges 
him to content himſelf with reſcuing the fleet, without 
farther purſuit of the enomy. The armour, horſes, ſoldiers, 
and officers of Achilles are deſcribed, Achilles offers a 
libation for the ſucceſs of his friend, after which Patroclus 
leads the Myrmidons to battle. The Trojans at the fight 
of Patroclus in Achilles's armour, taking him for that 
hero, are caſt into the utmoſt conflernation : he beats them 
off from the veſſels, Hector himſelf flies, Sarpedon is 
killed, though Fupiter was averſe to his fate. Several 
other particulars of the battle are deſcribed; in the heat of 
which, Patroclus, neglefting the orders of Achilles, 
purſues the foe to the walls of Troy; where Apollo 
repulſes and diſarms him, Euphorbus wounds him, and 
Hector kills him: which concludes the book. F. 


NOTE PRELIMINARY, 


E have at the entrance of this book one of the moſt beautiful 

parts of the Iliad, The two different characters are 
admirably ſuſtained in the dialogue of the two heroes, wherein 
there is not a period but ſtrongly marks not only their natural temper 
but that particular diſpoſition of mind in either, which ariſes from 
the preſent ſtate of affairs. We ſee Patroclus touched with the 
deepeſt compaſſion for the misfortune of the Greeks, (whom the 
Trojans had forced to retreat to their ſhips, and which ſhips were 
on the point of burning) proſtrating himſelf before the veſſel of 
Achilles, and pouring out his tears at his feet, Achilles, ſtruck 
with the grief of his friend, demands the cauſe of it. Patroclus, 
pointing to the ſhips, where the flames already began to riſe, 
tells him he is harder than the rocks or ſea which lay in 
proſpect before them, if he is not touched with ſo moving a 
ſpectacle, and can ſee in cold blood his friends periſhing before his 
eyes. As nothing can be more natural and affecting than the ſpeech 
of Patroclus, ſo nothing is more lively and pictureſque than the 
attitude he is here deſcribed in. 


The pathetick of Patroclus's ſpeech is finely contraſted by the 
fiertz of that of Achilles, While the former is melting with 
ſorrow for his countrymen, the utmoſt he can hope from the latter 
is but to borrow his armour and troops; to obtain his perſonal 
aſſiſtance he knows is impoſſible. At the very inſtant that Achilles 
is moved to aſk the cauſe of his friend's concern, he ſeems to ſay, 
that nothing could deſerve it but the death of their fathers : and in 
the ſame breath ſpeaks of the total deſtruction of the Greeks as of 
too ſlight a cauſe for tears. Patroclus, at the opening of this ſpeech, . 
dares not name Agamemnon even for being wounded ; and after he 
has tried to bend him by all the arguments that could affe& an human 
breaſt, concludes by ſuppoſing that ſome oracle or {upernatural 
inſpiration is the cauſe that with-holds his arms. What can match 
the fierceneſs of his anſwer ? which implies, that not the oracles of 
heaven itſelf ſhould be regarded, if they ſtood in competition with 
his reſentment : that if he yields, it muſt be through his own mere 
motive: the only reaſon he has ever to yield, is that nature itſelf 
cannot ſupport anger eternally: and if he yields now, it is only 
becauſe he had before determined to do fo at a certain time, (II. ix. 
ver. 767.) That time was not till the flames ſhould approach 
to his own ſhips, till the laſt article of danger, and that not of 
danger to Greece, but to himſelf, Thus his very pity has the 
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NOTE PRELIMINARY, 


ſterneſt qualifications in the world, After all, what is it he yie 

to? only to ſuffer his friend to go in his ſtead, juſt toſave them from 
preſent ruin, but he expreſsly forbids him to proceed any farther in 
their aſſiſtance, than barely to put out the fires, and ſecure his own 
and his friend's return into their country: and all this concludes 
with a wiſh, that (if it were poſſible) every Greek and every 
Trojan might periſh except themſelves, Such is that avrath of 
Achilles, that more than wrath, as the Greek pri implies, which 
Homer has painted in ſo ſtrong a colouring, P, 
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I 
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OO warr'd both armies on th'enſanguin'd ſhore, 

While the black veſſels ſmok'd with human 
gore. 

Meantime Patroclus to Achilles flies ; 

The ſtreaming tears fall copious from his eyes; 

Not faſter, trickling to the plains below, 5 

From the tall rock the ſable waters flow. 

Divine Pelides, with compaſſion mov'd, 


Thus ſpoke, indulgent to his beſt belov'd. 


Ver. 1.] Thus, more exactly and fully, in one couplet : 


While for this pip they figbt, Patroclus flies 
To tell Achilles, with quick-ſtreaming eyes. 


Ver. 5.] Ogilby is not amiſs : 
Tears down his cheeks in trickling drops diſtill, 
As from a rock deſcends a cryſtall rill, 


Ver. 8. Indulgent to his beft belxv'd.] The friendſhip of Achilles 
and Patroclus is celebrated by all antiquity : and Homer, notwith- 
ſtanding the anger of Achilles was his profeſſed ſubject, has found 
the ſecret to diſcover, through that very anger, the ſofter parts of 
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Patroclus, ſay, what grief thy boſom bears, 
That flows ſo faſt in theſe unmanly tears? 10 
No girl, no infant whom the mother keeps 


From her lov'd breaft, with fonder paſſion weeps ; 
— 


his character. In this view we ſhall find him generous in his temper, 
deſpiſing gain and booty, and as far as his honour 1s not concerned, 
fond of his miſtreſs, and eaſy to his friend: not proud, but when 
injured ; and not more revengeful when ill uſed, than grateful and 
gentle when reſpectfully treated. Patroclus (ſays Philoſtratus, 
* who probably grounds his aſſertion on ſome ancient tradition) 
d was not ſo much elder than Achilles as to pretend to direct him, 
« but of a tender, modeſt, and enaſſuming nature; eonſtant and 
« diligent in his attendance, and ſeeming to have no affections but 
e thoſe of his friend.” The ſame author has a very pretty paſſage, 
where Ajax is introduced enquiring of Achilles, Which of all 
© his warlike actions were the moſt difficult and dangerous to him? 
« He anſwers, thoſe which he undertook for the ſake of his friends. 
«© And which (continues: Ajax) were the moſt pleaſing and eaſy ? 
„ The very ſame, replies Achilles, He then aſks him, Which of 
ce all the wounds he ever bore in battle was the moſt painful to him? 
«© Achilles anſwers, That which he received from Hector. But 
“ Hector, ſays Ajax, never gave you. a wound. Yes, replies 
Achilles, a mortal one, when he ſlew my friend Patroclus.“ 

It is ſaid in the life of Alexander the Great, that when that 
prince viſited the monuments of the heroes at Troy, and placed a 
crown upon the tomb of Achilles; his friend Hephæſtion placed 
another on that of Patroclus, as an intimation. of his being to 
Alexander what the other was to Achilles. On which occaſion the 
ſaying of Alexander is recorded; That Achilles was happy indeed, 
fer having had ſuch a friend to love him living, and ſuch a poet to 
celebrate him dead. P. 


Here, I preſume, our poet had an eye on Yalden ; 


Divine Achilles, with compaſſion mov d, 
Thus to Patroclus ſpake, his beſt below'd. 


Ver. 11. No girl, no infant, &c.] I know the obvious. tranſlation 
of this paſſage makes the compariſon conſiſt only in the tears of the 
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Not more the mother's ſoul that infant warms, 
Clung to her knees, and reaching at her arms, 
Than thou haſt mine! Oh tell me, to what end 
Thy melting ſorrows thus purſue thy friend? 16 
Griev*ſt thou for me, or for my martial band? 
Or come ſad tidings from our native land? 
Our fathers live, (our firſt, moſt tender care) 
Thy good Mencetius breathes the vital air, 20 


infant, applied to thoſe of Patroclus. But certainly the idea of the 
ſimile will be much finer, if we comprehend alſo in it the mother's 
fondneſs and concern, awakened by this uneaſineſs of the child, 
which no leſs aptly correſponds with the tenderneſs of Achilles on 
the ſight of his friend's affliction. And there 1s yet a third branch 
of the compariſon, in that purſuit and conſtant application the infant 
makes to the mother, in the ſame manner as Patroclus follows 
Achilles with his grief, till he forces him to take notice of it. I 
think (all theſe circumſtances laid together) nothing can be more 
affecting or exact in all its views, than this ſimilitude; which, 
without that regard, has perhaps ſeemed but low and trivial to an 
unreflecting reader. P. 


There is no likeneſs to his original here; which may be faithfully 
ſeen in the coarſe draught of Ogilby: 


Why com'ſt thou like a girl with blubber'd eyes, 
Who running by her buſie mother cries 

To be ta'ne up, and by her garments holds, 

Till ſhe the fondling in her arms infolds. 


It is much to be regretted, that the maſterly hand of our poet would 
not finiſh with fidelity ſuch a natural and pleaſing picture. Yalden 
too will, gratify the reader: 

Why like a tender girl doſt thou complain, 

That ſtrives to reach the mother's breaſt in vain; 

Mourns by her Gde, her knees embraces faſt, 

Hangs on her robes, and interrupts her haſte; 

Yet, when with fondneſs to her arms ſhe's rais'd, 

Still mourns and weeps, and will not be appeas'd ? 
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And hoary Peleus yet extends his days; 
Pleas'd in theirage to hear theirchildren's praiſe. 
Or may ſome meaner cauſe thy pity claim? 

Perhaps yon' reliques of the Grecian name, 
Doom' d in their ſhips to fink by fire and ſword, 25 
And pay the forfeit of their haughty lord? 
Whate'er the cauſe, reveal thy ſecret care, 


And ſpeak thoſe ſorrows which a friend would 


ſhare. 
A ſigh, that inſtant, from his boſom broke, 
Another follow'd, and Patroclus ſpoke. 30 


Let Greece at length with pity touch thy breaſt, 
Thyſelf a Greek; and, once, of Greeks the beſt! 


Ver. 22.] This is foreign to his author, The following 1s a 
plain, but true, exhibition of the ſentence ; 


Our fathers live: zhey /ay, Mencetius there, 

Great Actor's fon, ſtill breathes the vital air: 

My Peleus ftill his Myrmidons controlls : 

Their deaths with anguiſh juſt would pierce our ſouls, 


Ver. 23.] I would propoſe a cloſer verſion of the paſſage, with 
ſome help from Ogilby: 


Scarce to the Greeks is thy compaſſion due 
They the king's pride in ſlaughter juſtly rue. 
The ſource lay open whence thy ſorrows flow, 
And make thy friend the partner of thy woe. 


Ver. 31. Let Greece at length with pity touch thy breaſt, ] The 
commeatators labour to prove that the words in the original, which 
begin this ſpeech, My vewioa, Be not angry, are not meant to deſire 
Achilles to bear no farther reſentment againſt the Greeks, but only 
not to be diſpleaſed at the tears which Patroclus ſheds for their 
misfortune, Patroclus (they ſay) was not ſo imprudent to begin 
his interceſſion in that manner, when there was need of ſomething 


r 
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Lo! ev'ry chief that might her fate prevent, 


Lies plerc'd with wounds, and bleeding in his tent. 

Eurypylus, Tydides, Atreus' ſon, 38 

And wiſe Ulyſſes, at the navy groan 

More for their country's wounds, than for 
their own. 


more inſinuating. I take this to be an exceſs of reſinement: the 
purpoſe of every period in his ſpeech is to perſuade Achilles to lay 
aſide his anger; why then may he not begin by deſiring it; The 
whole queſtion is, whether he may ſpeak openly in favour of the 
Greeks in the firſt half of the verſe, or in the latter? For in the 
ſame line lie repreſents their diſtreſs, | 


T0860) esp 22 Seine Axætisg. 

It is plain he treats him without much reſerve, calls him implacable, 
inexorable, and even miſchievous (for avegiry implies no leſs.) I 
do not ſee wherein the caution of this ſpeech conſiſts; it is a 
generous, unartful petition, whereof Achulles's nature would much 
more approve, than of all the artifice of Ulyſles, (to which he 
expreſſed his hatred in the ninth book, ver. 412.) P. 


More exactly thus: 


Of Greece prime hero! thy reſentment ſpare, 
If Greece oppreſs' d, undone, awake my care, 


Ver. 35. Eurypylus, Tydides, Atreus ſons 
And wiſe Ulyſſes —— | 

Patroclus in mentioning the wounded princes to Achilles, takes care 
not to put Agamemnon firſt, leſt that odious name ftriking his ear on 
a ſudden, ſhould ſhut it againſt the reſt of his diſcourſe : neither does 
he name him laſt, for fear Achilles dwelling upon it ſhould fall into 
paſſion : but he ſlides it into the middle, mixing and confounding 
it with the reſt, that it might not be taken too much notice of, and 
that the names which precede and follow it may diminiſh the hatred. 
it might excite, Wherefore he does not ſo much as accompany it 
with an epithet, 


I think the foregoing remark of Euſtathius is very ingenious, 
and I have given into it fo far, as to chuſe rather to make Patroclus 
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Their pain, ſoft arts of pharmacy can eaſe, 
Thy breaſt alone no lenitives appeaſe. 
May never rage like thine my ſoul enſlave, 40 
O great in vain! unprofitably brave! 
Thy country ſlighted in her laſt diſtreſs, 
What friend, what man, from thee ſhall hope 
redreſs? 


call him Atreus' ſon than Agamemnon, which yet farther ſoftens it, 
ſince thus it might as well be imagined he ſpoke of Menelaus, as of 
Agamemnon, | P. 


Ver. 37.] I would ſuppreſs this ſuperfluous line, and thus alter 
the preceding: 
Ulyſſes, wounded, at the navy groan, 


Ver. 38.] A fine couplet; and a correction of Ogilby will 
furniſh another, not much inferiour in merit : 


Their pain phyficians ſoothe with healing balms ; 
The fever of thy breaft no med cine calms : 
or thus, more exactly: 


Soft medicinal balms their pain aſſuage; 
"1 What healing arts can calm Achilles' rage? 


Ver. 40.] Thus, with more cloſeneſs to the language of his 
author: 


In me may no ſuch dire reſentments reſt, 
Thou ſternly virtuous! as engroſs thy breaſt ! 


Ver. 41.] Thus Chapman: 
Unprofitably vertuous: 
and Ogilby: 
Thou who fo rich in x/elz{ vertues art: 


and, laſtly, Yalden : 
Thy virtues are as zelt as they're great. 
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No- men unborn, and ages yet behind, 

Shall curſe that fierce, that unforgiving mind. 45 
O man unpitying! if of man thy race; 

But ſure thou ſpring'ſt not from a ſoft embrace, 

Nor ever am'rous hero caus'd thy birth, 

Nor ever tender Goddeſs brought thee forth. 

Some rugged rock's hard entrails gave thee form, 

And raging ſeas produc'd thee in a ſtorm, 51 

A ſoul well-ſuiting that tempeſtuous kind, 

So rough thy manners, ſo untam'd thy mind. 


= 


Ver. 44.] This explanatory amplification is extremely happy 
and well timed, The ſenſe of the original may be plainly repre- 
ſented thus: 


Whom wilt thou profit to thy lateſt hour, 
If from the Greeks thou ward not ruin now? 


Ver. 46.] Theſe four lines are unfaithful and unhappy, in my 
opinion: not to mention the faulty rhymes of the latter couplet. 
The following attempt comprehends the full intention of the author 
in equal compals : 

Thy fire no Peleus, prince of gentleſt worth ; 
No tender Thetis gave thy fierceneſs birth. 


Ver. 51,] Thus Yalden ; 


Thee raging ſeas, thee boiſterons waves brought forth, 
One verſe in Godolphin's verſion of the parallel place in Virgil, is 
excellent ; 


— — from ſome ſavage ſtock, 
Hevn from the marble of ſome mountain rock. 


Ver. 52.] Tempeſtuous kind is, I think, an intolerable phraſe ; 
and this conplet has but a ſmall reſemblance to the model, Thus 
would I preſume to concentrate the four lines of the verſion into 
Iww9 « 
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If ſome dire oracle thy breaſt alarm, 
If aught from Jove, or Thetis, ſtop thy arm, 5; 
Some beam of comfort yet on Greece may ſhine, 
If I but lead the Myrmidonian line: 
Clad in thy dreadful arms if I appear, 
Proud 'Troy ſhall tremble, and deſert the war: 


Some rock's hard entrails bare thy ſavage form; 
Some foaming ſea produc'd thee in a ſtorm, 


And in this paſſage our tranſlator has obligations to Dryden, n. 
iv. $24: 


But hewn from Harden d entrails of a rock. 


See my note on ver. 89, of our poet's third paſtoral, But I ſhall 
quote, corrected, Ogilby's verſion alſo, becauſe, in my judgement, 
it ſuggeſts the true acceptation of the original, and is very ingenious : 


Thee ſome hard rock and foaming billow bare; 
The rougher iſſue of a rugged pair. 


Pope ſeems to have followed the ſteps of Yalden : 


Thy ſtubborn nature ſtill retains their Ii; 
So hard thy heart, /o ſavage is thy mind, 


Ver. 57.] I ſuppoſe he had Yalden before him: 


Whilſt me thy valiant Myrmidons obey, 
We yet may turn the fortune of the day. 
Let me in thy diftinguiſh'd amrs appear, 
With all thy dreadful equipage of war, 


Ver. 58.] - For greater accuracy, and the riddance of a rhyme, 
which 1s no rhyme, I would venture on the following alterations : 


Grant me thine arms : their ſplendours, blazing far, 
May gain the Greeks ſome reſpite from the war : 
Troy may reſign the glories of the day, 
And thy mere image chaſe her ſons away. 
Freſh force with eaſe ſhall drive her wearied train 
Back from the navy to their walls again. 


E, 
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Without thy perſon Greece ſhall win the day, 
And thy mere image chaſe her foes away. 61 
Preſs'd by freſh forces, her o'erlabour'd train 
Shall quit the ſhips, and Greece reſpire again. 
Thus, blind to fate! with ſupplicating breath, 
Thou beg'ſt his arms, and in his arms thy death. 
Unfortunately good! a boding ſigh 66 
Thy friend return'd ; and with it, this reply. 
Patroclus ! thy Achilles knows no fears; 
Nor words from Jove, nor oracles he hears ; 


Ver. 61. And thy mere image chaſe her foes awvay.| It is hard to 
conceive a greater compliment, or one that could more touch the 
warlike ambition of Achilles, than this which Homer puts into the 
mouth of Patroclus. It was alſo an encomium which he could not 
ſuſpect of flattery ; ſince the perſon who made it, defires to hazard 
his life upon the ſecurity that the enemy could not ſupport the fight 
of the very armour of Achilles: and indeed Achilles himſelf ſeems 
to entertain no leſs a thought, in the anſwer to this ſpeech, where 
he aſcribes the flight of Troy to the blazing of his helmet: a 


circumſtance wonderfully fine, and nobly exalting the idea of this 


hero's terrible character. Beſides all this, Homer had it in view 

to prepare hereby the wonderful incident that is to enſue in 

the eighteenth book, where the very ſight of Achilles from his ſhip 

turns the fortune of the war, P. 
Ver. 64.] I ſhould prefer, 


Fond, heedleſs man ! with ſupplicating breath 


Ver, 66.] By making this couplet from one verſe of his author, 
a fine ſtroke of pathos is neglected. Thus? 
Then heav'd a boding ſigh the hero's breaſt : 
Ah! my Patroclus, why this ſad requeſt ? 
No fears, my friend! thy lov'd Achilles move; 
No heavenly warnings, no commands from Jove: 


which laſt, I ſince ſee, are the rhymes of Ogilby. 
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Nor aught a mother's caution can ſuggeſt; 30 
The tyrant's pride lies rooted in my breaſt. 
My wrongs, my wrongs, my conſtant thought 
engage, 
Thoſe, my ſole oracles, inſpire my rage: 
I made him tyrant : gave him power to wrong 
Ev'n me: I felt it; and ſhall feel it long. 75 
Themaid, my black-ey'd maid, he forc'd away, 
Due to the toils of many a well-fought day; 
Due to my conqueſt of her father's reign ; 
Due to the votes of all the Grecian train. 79 
From me he forc'd her; me, the bold and brave; 
Diſgrac'd, diſhonour'd, like the meaneſt ſlave. 
But bear we this The wrongs I grieve are paſt; 
Tis time our fury ſhould relent at laſt : 
I fix'd its date; the day I wiſh'd appears: 
Now Hector to my ſhips his battle bears, 8; 
The flames my eyes, the ſhouts invade my ears. 
Go then, Patroclus! court fair honour's charms 
In Troy's fam'd fields, and in Achilles'“ arms: 
— — 


Ver. 74.] Thus, more agreeably to his author: 
Hie, on his power pre/uming, dared to wrong 
E'en me. 


Ver. 76.] This epithet appears to me very low and degrading 
here. I would ſubſtitute : 
The maid, the faworrite maid 
Ver, 82,] Thus Chapman : 
But, beare we this, as out of date; tis paſt. 
Ver. 87.] Our tranſlator might have in view a moſt magnili- 
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Lead forth my martial Myrmidons to fight, 
Go ſave the fleets, and conquer in my right. go 


See the thin reliques of their baffled band, 

At the laſt edge of yon” deſerted land! 

Behold all Ilion on their ſhips deſcends ; 

How the cloud blackens, how the ſtorm impends! 
It was not thus, when, at my ſight amaz'd, 95 
Troy ſaw and trembled, as this helmet blaz'd: 
Had not th* injurious king our friendſhip loſt, 
Yon” ample trench had bury'd half her hoſt. 


No camps, no bulwarks now the Trojans fear, 
Thoſe are not dreadful, no Achilles there: 100 


% 


cent paſſage in Paradiſe Lift, V1. 710. which the ſublime author 
modelled, beyond all controverſy, from the paragraph before us: 


Go then, thou mightieſt in the Father's might! 
Aſcend my chariot, guide the rapid wheels 

That ſhake heav'n's baſis ; bring forth all my war, 
My bow and thunder; my almighty arms 

Gird on, and {word upon thy puiſſant thigh. 


Ver. 94.] Our poet profited from Ogilby, who is good with 
correction: 
A cloud of Trojans, thickening more and more, 
Pens up our Argives on the ſtraighten'd ſhore, 


Ver. 95.] More cloſely thus: 


Not now, as erſt, my radiant helm in fight 
Confounds the Trojans with it's dazzling light, 


Ver. 99.] With more fidelity thus: 

Now at their tents and ſhips the foes contend ; 
Nor e' en thoſe tents and ſhips can Greece defend. 
No more repels Tydides' madding ſpear ; 


No more Atrides' hateful voice 1 hear. 
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No longer flames the lance of Tydeus' ſon ; 
No more your gen'ral calls his heroes on ; 


Hector, alone, I hear; his dreadful breath 
Commands your ſlaughter, or proclaims your 


death. 


Ver. 101. No longer flames the lance of Tydeus' ſon, |] By what 
Achilles here ſays, joining Diomede to Agamemnon in this taunting 
reflection, one may juſtly ſuſpect there was ſome particular diſagree- 
ment and emulation between theſe two heroes. This we may ſuppoſe 
to be the more natural, becauſe Diomed was of all the Greeks con- 
feſſedly the neareſt in fame and courage to Achilles, and therefore 
molt likely to move his envy, as being the moſt likely to ſupply his 
place. The ſame ſentiments are to be obſerved in Diomede with 
regard to Achilles; he is always confident in his own valour, and 
therefore in their greateſt extremities he no where acknowledges the 
neceſſity of appeaſing Achilles, but always in council appears moſt 
forward and reſolute to carry on the war without him. For this 
reaſon he was not thought a fit ambaſfador to Achilles; and upon 
return from the embaſſy, he breaks into a fevere reflection, not 
only upon Achilles, but even upon Agamemnon who had ſent this 
embaſſy to him. I wiſh thou hadſt not ſent theſe ſupplications and 
gifts to Achilles; his inſolence <was extreme before, but now his arro- 
gance will be intolerable 5 let us not mind whether he goes or lays, but 
do our duty and prepare for the batile, Euſtathius obſerves, that 
Achilles uſes this particular expreſſion concerning Diomede, 


Og you Tudidhw Atondiog i THAZ4T« 
MaiY ET 6 £1 3 Elton 


becauſe it was the ſame boaſting expreſſion Diomede had applied to 
himſelf, II. viii. v. 111. of the original. But this having been 
ſaid only to Neſtor in the heat of fight, how can we ſuppoſe 
Achilles had notice of it ? this obſervation ſhews the great diligence, 
if not the judgement, of the good archbiſhop, . 


Ver. 103.] Our poet's inability, I apprehend, to reliſh the 
beauties of Homer's language in this place, deprived his readers of 


ſome noble verſes here, which the following correction of Ogilby 
will but ill compenſate : | | 
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Vet now, Patroclus, iſſue to the plain; 105 
Now fave the ſhips, the riſing fires reſtrain, 
And give the Greeks to viſit Greece again. 

But heed my words, and mark a friend's command 
Who truſts his fame and honours in thy hand, 
And from thy deeds expects, th' Achaian hoſt 110 
Shall render back the beauteous maid he loſt: 
Rage uncontroll'd thro” all the hoſtile crew, 
But touch not Hector, Hector is my due. 


But HeRor's voice, who through their ſtrong redoubts 
Has forc'd the camp, that rings with Trojan ſhouts, 
In chaſe of vanquiſhed Greece, wheree'er ſhe flies, 
Breaks round mine ear, and ſtrikes the ſtarry ſkies, 

The terms employed in the la{t verſe are literally rendered from 
the Greek, and are equally happy and proper in both languages, 
For how can the effect of confuſed ſounds, ariſing from the pulſes 
of air reverberated from objects in all directions upon the ear, be 
more naturally and obviouſly repreſented ? The claſſical reader may 
ſee an application of the ſame term to the pues of another fluid in 
Apollonius Rhodius, ii. 793. 


Chapman is not amiſs: 


— — n HeQor's onely voyce 
Breakes all he aire, about both hoſts, 
Ver. 110.] More accurately thus : 
That thy brave deeds will gain from Grecia's hoſt 
With numerous gifts the beauteous maid he loſt, 

Ver. 111. Shall render back the beauteous maid.) But this is 
what the Greeks had already offered to do, and which he has 
refuſed ; this then is an inequality in Achilles's manners. Not at 
all: Achilles is ſtill ambitious; when he refuſed theſe preſents, 
the Greeks were not low enough, he would not receive them till 
they were reduced to the laſt extremity, and till he was ſufficiently 
revenged by their loſſes. Dacier. P. 

Ver. 113. But touch not Hector.] This injunction of Achilles is 
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Tho Jove in thunder ſhould command the war; 
Be juſt, conſult my glory, and forbear. 115 
The fleet once ſav'd, deſiſt from farther chace, 
Nor lead to Ilion's walls the Grecian race; 
Some adverſe god, thy raſhneſs may deſtroy ; 
Some god, like Phcebus, ever kind to Troy. 119 


highly correſpondent to his ambitious character: he is by no means 
willing that the conqueſt of Hector ſhould be atchieved by any 
hand but his own ; in that point of glory he is jealous even of his 
deareſt friend. This alſo wonderfully ftrengthens the idea we have 
of his implacability and reſentment ; ſince at the ſame time that 
nothing can move him to aſſiſt the Grecks in the battle, we ſee it 
is the utmoſt force upon his nature to abſtain from it, by the fear 
he manifeſts leſt any other ſhould ſubdue this hero, 


The verſe I am ſpeaking of, 
Ts; E rg. o a” "ExTope; te Xtipas, 
is cited by Diogenes Laertius as Homer's, but not found to be in 
the editions before that of Barnes's. It is certainly one of the 


inſtructions of Achilles to Patroclus, and therefore properly placed 
in this ſpeech ; but I believe better after 


— ori 0, , dd Two, 
than where he has inſerted it four lines above ; for Achilles's in- 
ſtructions not beginning till ver, 83. 
Tizifeo d, ws Tos % wills TM ν pros brim, 

it is not ſo proper to divide this material one from the reſt, Whereas 
(according to the method I propoſe) the whole context will lie in 
this order. Obey my injundtions, as you conſult my intereſt and Honour. 
Make as great a ſlaughter of the T rojans as you will, but abſtain from 
Hector. And as ſoon as you have repulſed them from the ſhips, be 


Satisfied and return: for it may be falal to purſue the victory to the 
walli of Tray. P. 


Ver. 115. Conſult my glory, and forbear.] Achilles tells Patro- 
clus, that if he purſues the foe too far, whether he ſhall be victor 
or vanquiſhed, it muſt prove either way prejudicial to his glory. 


For by the former, the Greeks having no more need of Achilles's 
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Let Greece, redeem'd from this deſtructive ſtrait, 
Do her own work; and leave the reſt to Fate. 
Oh! would to all th' immortal pow'rs above, 
Apollo, Pallas, and almighty Jove! 


aid, will not reſtore him his captive, nor try any more to appeaſe 
him by preſents: by the latter, his arms would be left in the 
enemy's hands, and he himſelf upbraided with the death of Patro- 


clus. Dacier. . 


Ver. 120.] Thus more cloſely to the author: 


The fleet once ſav'd, return; and Greece again 
Be left to fight her battles in the plain: 


and the expreſſion of our poet in the next verſe ſavours of collo- 
quial vulgarity. 


Ver. 122. Oh! would to all, &c.] Achilles from his over- 
flowing gall, vents this execration : the Trojans he hates as pro- 
feſſed enemies, and he deteſts the Grecians as people who had with 
calmneſs overlooked his wrongs, Some of the ancient criticks not 
entering into the manners of Achilles, would have expunged this 
imprecation, as uttering an univerſal malevolence to mankind. 
This violence agrees perfectly with his implacable character. But 
one may obſerve at the ſame time the mighty force of friendſhip, 
if for the ſake of his dear Patroclus he will protect and ſecure thoſe 
Greeks, whoſe deſtruction he wiſhes, What a little qualifies this 
bloody wiſh, 1s, that we may ſappoſe it ſpoken with great unre- 
ſervedneſs, as in ſecret, and between friends. 


Monſ. de la Motte has a lively remark upon the abſurdity of 
this wiſh, Upon the ſuppoſition that Jupiter had granted it, if all 
the Trojans and Greeks were deſtroyed, and only Achilles and 
Patroclus left to conquer Troy, he aſks what would be the victory 
without any enemies, and the triumph without any ſpectators ? 
But the anſwer is very obvious; Homer intends to paint a man in 
paſſion ; the wiſhes and ſchemes of ſuch an one are ſeldom con- 
formable to reaſon ; and the manners are preſerved the better, the 


leſs they are repreſented to be ſo. 
This brings into my mind that curſe in Shakeſpear, where that 
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That not one Trojan might be left alive, 
And not a Greek of all the race ſurvive; 
Might only we the vaſt deſtruction ſhun, 
And only we deſtroy th* accurſed town |! 
Such conf' rence held the chiefs ; while on the 
ſtrand, 
GreatJovewith conqueſt crown'd the Trojan band. 
Ajax no more the founding ſtorm ſuſtain'd, 130 
So thick, the darts an iron tempeſt rain'd: 


125 


admirable maſter of nature makes Northumberland, in the rage of 
his paſſion, wiſh for an univerſal deſtruction; 


— Now let not nature's hand 

Keep the wild flood confin'd ! Let order die, 

And let the world no longer be a ſtage 

To feed contention in a ling'ring act: 

But let one ſpirit of the firſt- born Cain 

Reign in all boſoms, that each heart being ſet 

On bloody courſes, the rude {ſcene may end, 

And darkneſs be the burier of the dead ! P. 


Ver, 126.] Better, perhaps, Might we alone ;*” and ſo in 
the following line, But the rhyme is inadmiſſible, Perhaps thus, 
with Chapman's rhyme ; 

Might we alone, eſcap'd from death, bring down 
To duſt the towers of Ilion's haughty town, 


Ver. 130. Ajax no more, &c.] This deſcription of Ajax wearied 
out with battle, is a paſſage of exquiſite life and beauty: yet what 
I think nobler than the deſcription itſelf, is what he ſays at the end 
of it, that his hero even in this exceſs of fatigue and languor, 
could ſcarce be moved from his poſt by the efforts of a whole army. 
Virgil has copied the deſcription very exattly, En. ix: 


Ergo nec clypeo juvenis ſubſiſtere tantum, 

« Nec dextra valet ; injectis fic undique telis 

« Obruitur Strepit aſſiduo cava tempora circum 
„ 'Tinnitu galea, & /axis ſolida era fatiſcunt : 
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On his tir'd arm the weighty buckler hung; 
His hollow helm with falling javelins rung, 
His breath, in quick, ſhort pantings, comes and 


gOeS; 134 
And painful ſweat from all his members flows. 


Spent and o'erpower'd, he barely breathes at 
molt ; 


Yet ſcarce an army ſtirs him from his poſt: 
Dangers on dangers all around him grow, 
And toil to toil, and wo ſucceeds to wo. 139 


& Diſcuſſeque jube capiti, nec ſufficit umbo 

« [#ibus: ingeminant haſtis & Toes, & ipſe 

« Fulmineus Mneſtheus; tum toto corpore ſudor 
*«* Liquitur, & piceum, nec reſpirare poteſtas, 

«« Flumen agit ; feſſos quatit zger anhelitus artus. 


The circumſtances which I have marked in a different character are 
improvements upon Homer, and the laſt verſe excellently expreſſes, 
in the ſhort catching up of the numbers, the quick ſhort panting, 
repreſented in the image. The reader may add to the compariſon 
an imitation of the ſame place in Taſſo, Cant, ix. St. 97: 


« Fatto intanto ha il ſoldan cio, ch'e conceſſo 

«« Fare a terrena forza, hor piu non puote: 

Tutto e ſangue e ſudore ; un grave, e ſpeſſo 

« Anhelar gli ange il petto, e 1 fianche ſcote. 

Langue ſotto lo ſcudo il brachio oppreſſo, 

«« Gira la deſtra il ferro in pigre rote; 

6 Speſſa, e non taglia, e divenendo ottuſo 

« Perduto il brando omai di brando ha Puſo,” P. 


Ver. 133.] Thus Dryden, at the parallel paſſage, En. ix. 1091: 


The weapons round his hollow temples ring. 
And thus Ogilby: 


His plumed caſk with Gowwrs of javelins rung, 
His ſhield now heavy on his ſhoulder Hung. 
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Say, Muſes, thron'd above the ſtarry frame, 
How firſt the navy blaz'd with Trojan flame? 

Stern Hector wav'd his ſword: and ſtanding 
near 
Where furious Ajax ply'd his aſhen ſpear, 
Full on the lance a ſtroke ſo juſtly ſped, 144 
That the broad falchion lopp'd its brazen head: 
His pointleſs {pear the warriour ſhakes in vain; 
The brazen head falls ſounding on the plain. 
Great Ajax ſaw, and own'd the hand divine. 
Confeiling Jove, and trembling at the ſign; 


Ver. 142.] Thus Ogilby: 


With his keen ſword bold Hector, drawing rear, 
Lopp'd off the head from Ajax knotty ſpear : 


but our poet found Chapman preferable in part : 


Firſt Hector with his huge brode /avord, cut off, at ſetting on, 
The head of Ajax afoen lance. 


Vet. 148. Great Ajax ſaw, and own'd the hand divine, 
Con faſſing Fove, and trembling at the fign.] | 


In the Greek there is added an explication of this fign, which has 
no other alluſion to the action, but a very odd one in a ſingle phraſe 
or metaphor, 
2 þa Tay xo wenn ins fulda xeiph 

2206 ieee WETIG, Tewero, 9 B&Atlo „xm. 
Which may be tranſlated, 

So ſeem their hopes cut off by heav'n's high Lord, 

So doom'd to fall before the Trojan ſword. 


Chapman endeavours to account for the meanneſs of this conceit, 
by the groſs wit of Ajax; who ſeeing the head of his lance cut off, 
took it into his fancy, that Jupiter would in the ſame manner cut 
off the counſels and ſchemes of the Greeks, For to underſtand this 
far fetched apprehenſion gravely, as the commentators have done, 
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Warm'd, he retreats. Then ſwift from all ſides 
Pour 150 


The hiſſing brands; thick ſtreams the fiery ſhow'r; 
O'er the high ſtern the curling volumes riſe, 
And ſheets of rolling ſmoke involve the ſkies. 


is indeed (to uſe the words of Chapman) moſt dull and Ajantical. 


J believe no man will blame me for leaving theſe lines out of the 
text. F. 


The remarks, which follow on this place, were written by me 
previous to the peruſal of our poet's note under the preceding verſe, 
As his criticiſm is undoubtedly wrong, I thought proper to make 
no alteration in the terms of my own, but to truſt it unmodified to 
the judgement of the reader, 


Our poet has neglected a beauty of his author, which will be but 
dimly ſeen in my feeble repreſentation of it: 
Their ſchemes of battle ſever'd thus he view'd, 
And falling Greece by Jove and TI roy ſubdued, 


The writers of antiquity delighted in theſe alluſive metaphorical 
correſpondences, and employ them in every place: ſee my Silva 
Critica, ſect. 1. xxxiii. Chapman is the only tranſlator who caught 
this propriety, but has given a moſt rude and quaint exhibition of it: 
His warie ſpirits told bim ſtraight, the hand of heaven was 
there, 
And trembl'd under his conceit; which was, that twas Jove's 
deed : 
Who as he pold a his darts head; ſo, ſure he had decreed, 


That all e counſels of their warre, he would polle oF like it, 
And give the Trojans victorie. 


Ver. 152.] A fine couplet, woven from theſe words of his 
author: 


Thus fire involy'd the ſtern: 
but he was put forwards by Ogilby: 
Whoſe growing flames in curled ſmoke aſpire. 


And much in the ſame manner, Croxall at Ovid's metamorphoſes, 
book xiii: 


And ſheets of ſmoak roll'd upward to the fey. 
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Divine Achilles view'd the riſing flames, 154 
And ſmote his thigh, and thus aloud exclaims. 
Arm, arm, Patroclus! Lo, the blaze aſpires! 
The glowing ocean reddens with the fires. 


Arm, e*er our veſſels catch the ſpreading flame; 
Arm, e'er the Grecians be no more a name; 


I haſte to bring the troops. —The hero ſaid ; 160 

The friend with ardour and with joy obey'd. 
He cas'd his limbs in braſs; and firſt around 

His manly legs, with ſilver buckles bound 


Ver. 154. Achilles wiew'd the riſing flames. | This event is 
prepared with a great deal of art and probability. That effect 
which a multitude of ſpeeches was not able to accompliſh, one 
lamentable ſpeRacle, the fight of the flames, at length, brings to 
paſs, and moves Achilles to compaſſion, This it was (ſay the 
ancients) that moved the tragedians to make viſible repreſentations 
of miſery ; for the ſpectators beholding people in unhappy circum- 
ſtances, find their ſouls more deeply touched, than by all the ſtrains 
of rhetorick Euſtathius. of 


Ver. 156.] This is a fine couplet, but the following attempt 
is more expreſſive of the literal ſenſe of Homer: 


Patroclus, riſe! this hour thy help requires: 
See, from the ſhips aſcend the hoſtile fires. 


Chapman aſſiſted our poet: 
Arme, arme, leſt all our fleet it fire, 
Ver. 158.] Thus, more exactly: 


Arm quickly, leſt the foe triumphant reign, 
Deſtroy the fleet, and all retreat be vain. 


ver. 160.] Thus Ogilby: 


— — This ſaid, 
Patroclus, arming, his dear friend obey d. 


Ver. 162, He cas'd his limbs in braſs, &c.] Homer does not 


s not 
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The claſping greaves ; then to his breaſt applies 
The flamy cuiraſs, of a thouſand dyes; 165 
Emblaz'd with ſtuds of gold his falchion ſhone 
In the rich belt, as in a ſtarry zone: 

Achilles? ſhield his ample ſhoulders ſpread, 
Achilles' helmet nodded o'er his head: 
Adorn'd in all his terrible array, 170 
He flaſh'd around intolerable day. 


CO Eee men 


amuſe himſelf here to deſcribe theſe arms of Achilles at length, for 
beſides that the time permits 1t not, he reſerves this deſcription for 
the new armour which Thetis ſhall bring that hero; a deſcription 
which will be placed in a more quiet moment, and which will give 
him all the leiſure of making it, without requiring any force to 


introduce it. Euſtathius. P. 


Ver. 167.] Our tranſlator transfers the epithet farty from the 
breaſt- plate to the ſword, in imitation of Virgil, An. iv. 261: 


— illi ellatus iaſpide fulva 


Enis erat: 
His ford with fars of glittering jaſper ſhone ; 
or as, I ſee, Ogilby more happily renders : 
His ſword all ſtarr'd with ſparkling jaſper ſhone ; 
which is incomparably better than Dryden's line: 
A ſword with glittering gems diverſity'd, 
Ver. 170.] This couplet is ſubſtituted by the invention of our 
tranſlator for the following verſe: 
Then took two javelins, fitted to his hands, 


And he ſeems to have had in his eye Broome's paraphraſe on. the 
third chapter of Habakuk: 


When in a glorious terrible array 

From lofty Paran th' Almighty took his way 
Born on a cherub's wings he rode; 

Intolerable day proclaim'd the God, 
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Alone, untouch'd, Pelides? javelin ſtands, 

Not to be pois'd but by Pelides* hands; 

From Pelion's ſhady brow the plant entire 

Old Chiron rent, and ſhap'd it for his fire; 5 

Whole ſon's great arm alone the weapon wields, 

The death of heroes, and the dread of fields. 

Then brave Automedon (an honour'd name, 

The ſecond to his lord in love and fame, 

In peace his friend, and partner of the war) 180 
The winged courſers harneſs'd to the car; 
Xanthus and Balius, of immortal breed, 

Sprung from the wind, and like the wind in ſpeed; 


Ver. 172. Alone, untouch*d, Pelides' jawelin flands,] This paſſage 
affords another inſtance of the ſtupidity of the commentators, who 
are here moſt abſurdly inquiſitive after the reaſons why Patroclus 
does not take the ſpear, as well as the other arms of Achilles ? He 
thought himſelf a very happy man, who firſt found out, that 
Homer had certainly given this ſpear to Patroclus, if he had not 
foreſeen that when it ſhould be loſt in his future unfortunate engage- 
ment, Vulcan could not furniſh Achilles with another ; being no 
joiner, but only a ſmith. Virgil, it ſeems, was not ſo preciſely 
acquainted with Vulcan's diſability to profeſs the two trades : ſince 
he has, without any ſcruple, employed him in making a ſpear, as 
well as the other arms for Aneas. Nothing is more obvious than 
this thought of Homer, who intended to raiſe the idea of his hero, 
by giving him ſuch a ſpear as no other could wield : the deſcription 
of it in this place is wonderfully pompous. P. 


Ver, 177.] The inanimate figure, fe/ds, is ill connected with 
heroes, in the ſame ſentence ; otherwiſe, an elegant and unexception- 
able metonymy. Thus? | 

His ſon alone the ponderous beam can wield, 
The death of heroes ix th' exſangrin'd field. 
Ver. 183. Sprung from the wind.] It is a beautiful invention 


ion 
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Whom the wing'd Harpy, ſwift Podarge, bore, 


By Zephyr pregnant on the breezy ſhore: 185 
Swift Pedaſus was added to their ſide, 


(Once great Attion's, now Achilles' pride) 


of the poet, to repreſent the wonderful ſwiftneſs of the horſes of 
Achilles, by ſaying they were begotten by the weſtern wind. This 
fiction is truly poetical, and very proper in the way of natural 
allegory. However, it is not altogether improbable our author 
might have deſigned it even in the literal ſenſe : nor ought the 
notion to be thought very extravagant in a poet, ſince grave 
naturaliſts have ſeriouſly vouched the truth of this kind of generation, 
Some of them relate as an undoubted piece of natural hiſtory, that 
there was anciently a breed of this kind of horſes in Portugal, whoſe 
dams were impregnated by a weſtern wind: Varro, Columella, and 
Pliny, are all of this opinion. TI ſhall only mention the words of 
Pliny. Nat. Hiſt, lib. viii. cap. 42. Conflat in Luſitania circa 
Olyſiponem oppidum, & Tagum amnem, equas Favonio flante obwerſas 
animalem concipere ſpiritum, idgue partum fieri & gigni perniciſſimunt, 
See alſo the ſame author, Il. iv. c. 12. L xvi. c. 25. Poſſibly 
Homer had this opinion in view, which we ſee has authority more 
than ſufficient to give it place in poetry. Virgil has given us a 
deſcription of this manner of conception, Georgick 111 : 

«© Continuoque avidis ubi ſubdita lamma medullis, 

« Vere magis (quia vere calor redit oſſibus) illæ 

« Ore omnes verſæ in zephyrum, ſtant rupibus altis, 

* Exceptantque leves auras: & ſæpe ſine ullis 

% Conjugiis vento gravidæ (mirabile dictu) 

te Saxa per & ſcopulos & depreſſas convalles 

« Diffugiunt.“ 


Ver. 184.] Thus Ogilby: 


Xanthus and Balius, whom Harpy ia bore 
To Zephyr feeding on the ocean's ore. 


Ver. 186. Swift Pedaſus was added to their fide.) Here was a 
neceſſity for a ſpare horſe (as in another place Neſtor had occafion 
for the ſame) that if by any misfortune one of the other horſes 
ſhould fall, there might be a freſh one ready at hand to ſupply his 
place, This is good management in the poet, to deprive Achilles 
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Who, like in ſtrength, in ſwiftneſs, and in grace, 

A mortal courſer, match'd th' immortal race. 189 
Achilles ſpeeds from tent to tent, and warms 

His hardy Myrmidons to blood and arms. 

All breathing death, around the chief they ſtand, 

A grim, terrific, formidable band: 

Grimas voracious wolves that ſeek the ſprings 194 

When ſcalding thirſt their burning bowels wrings. 


not only of his charioteer and his arms, but of one of his ineſti- 
mable horſes. Euſtathius. P. 


Ver. 188.] A good couplet, and ſomewhat more exact, may be 
put together with a verſe from Hobbes: 


With equal pace the courſer urg d his way, 
Though he were mortal, and immortal they, 


Ver. 194. Grim as woracions wolves, &c,] There is ſcarce any 
picture in Homer ſo much in the ſavage and terrible way, as this 
compariſon of the Myrmidons to wolves : it puts one in mind of 
the pieces of Spagnolett, or Salvator Roſa : each circumſtance is 
made up of images very ftrongly coloured and horridly lively. The 
principal deſign is to repreſent the ſtern looks and fierce appearance 
of the Myrmidons, a gaunt and ghaſtly train of raw-bon'd 
bloody-minded fellows. But befide this, the poet ſeems to have 
ſome farther view in ſo many different particulars of the compariſon : 
their eager deſire of fight is hinted at by the wolves thirſting after 
water ; their ſtrength and vigour for the battle is intimated by their 
being filled with food: and as theſe beaſts are ſaid to have their 
thirſt ſharper after they are gorged with prey ; ſo the Myrmicons 
are ſtrong and vigorous with eaſe and refreſhment, and therefore 
more ardently deſirous of the combat. This image of their frength 
is inculcated by ſeveral expreſſions both in the ſimile and the applica- 
tion, and ſeems deſigned in the contraſt to the other Greeks, who 
are all waſted and ſpent with toil. 


We have a picture much of this kind given us by Milton, lib. x. 
where Death is let looſe into the new creation, to glut his appetite, 
and diſcharge his rage upon all nature, 
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When ſome tall ſtag, freſh-ſlaughter'd in thewood, 

Has drench'd their wide inſatiate throats with 
blood, 

To the black fount they ruſh, a hideous throng, 


With paunch diſtended, and with lolling tongue, 
Fire fills their eye, theirblack Jaws belch the gore, 
And gorg'd with ſlaughter, {till they thirſt for 


more. . 201 
Like furious ruſh'd the Myrmidonian crew, 
Such their dread ſtrength, and ſuch their death- 
ful view. 
— — 


— As when a flock 
Of rav'nous fowls, tho' many a league remote, 
Againſt the day of battle, to a field 
Where armies lie encamp'd, come flying, lur'd 
With ſcent of living carcaſſes, defign'd 
For death the following day, in bloody fight, 
So ſcented the grim feature, and upturn'd 
His noſtril wide into the murky air, 
Sagacious of his quarry from afar, 


And by Taſſo, Canto x. St. 2. of the furious Soldan covered with 
blood, and thirſting for freſh ſlaughter. 


Come dal chiuſo ovil cacciato viene 
Lupo tal' hor, che fugge, e fi naſconde; 
Che ſe ben del gran ventre omai ripiene 
* Ha Vingorde voragini profonde. 
Avido pur di ſangue anco fuor tienne 
La lingua, e'l Tugge da le labbra immonde; 
« 'Tal' ei ſen gia dopo il ſanguigno ftratio 
De la ſua cupa fame anco non ſatio. P, 


Ver. 201.] This is a redundant line from the tranſlator, 
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High in the midſt the great Achilles ſtands, 


Directs their order, and the war commands. 205 
He, lov'd of Jove, had lanch'd for Ilion's ſhores 
Full fifty veſſels, mann'd with fifty oars: 
Five choſen leaders the fierce bands obey, 
Himſelf ſupreme in valour, as in ſway. 209 
Firſt march'd Meneſtheus, of celeſtial birth, 
Deriv'd from thee, whoſe waters waſh the earth, 
Divine Sperchius! Jove-deſcended flood ! 
A mortal mother mixing with a God. 
Such was Meneſtheus, but miſcall'd by fame 
The ſon of Borus, that eſpous'd the dame. 


Ver. 211. Derived from thee, whoſe waters, &c.] Homer ſeems 
reſolved that every thing about Achilles ſhall be miraculous. We 
have ſeen his very horſes are of celeſtial origin ; and now his com- 
manders, though vulgarly reputed the ſons of men, are repreſented 
as the real offspring of ſome deity. The poet thus enhances the 


admiration of his chief hero by every circumſtance with which his 
imagination could furniſh him. P. 


This verſe appears to me a miſerable botch. Thus, more faith- 
fully to the words of his original : 


Meneſthius firſt, whoſe cuiraſs ſpred a gleam 
Of varied radiance 5 offspring of thy ſtream, 
Divine Sperchius! 

Ver. 213.] Thus Chapman: 


A woman, mixing with'a god. Yet Borus bore the name 
Of father to Meneſthius: he marrying the dame, 


And Ogilby: 


To filver Sperchius, Jove's beloved ond; 
A woman fo conceiving by a gad. 
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Eudorus next; whom Polymele the gay 216 
Fam'd in the graceful dance, produc'd to day. 
Her, fly Cyllenius lov'd; on her would gaze, 
As with ſwift ſtep ſhe form'd the running maze: 
To her high chamber from Diana's quire, 220 
The god purſu'd her, urg'd, and crown'd his fire. 
The ſon confeſs'd his father's heav'nly race, 
And heir'd his mother's ſwiftneſs in the chace. 
Strong Echecltus, bleſt in all thoſe charms, 
That pleas'd a God, ſucceeded to her arms; 225 


Ver. 218.] Our poet degrades his author. Rather thus: 
Her gentle Hermes lov'd. | 


Ver. 220. To her high chamber.] Tt was the cuſtom of thoſe 
times to aſſign the uppermoſt rooms to the women, that they might 
be the farther removed from commerce : wherefore Penelope in the 
Odyſſey mounts up into a garret, and there fits to her buſineſs. So 
Priam, in the ſixth book, ver. 248, of the original, had chambers 
for the ladies of his court, under the roof of his pens. 


The Lacedzmonians called theſe high apartments , and as the 
word alſo ſignifies eggs, it is probable 1 it was this that gave occaſion 
to the fable of Helen's birth, who is ſaid to be born from an egg. 
Euſtathius. P. 

More exactly, 

Where dance and ſong engag'd Diana's quire ; 

The God invades her bed, and crowns his fire, 
T his youth ſhe bare; adorn'd with every grace 

Bold in the field, and matchleſs in the race. 


But Ogilby is more obſervant of the language of his author : 
But when Lucina had her office done, 
And that her iſſue ſaw the glorious ſun —, 
Ver, 224.] Beautiful amplification! His original ſays merely, 


Her Echecleus, ſon of Actor, led 


To his own manſion, 
v 2 
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Not conſcious of thoſe loves, lon g hid from fame, 
With gifts of price he ſought and won the dame; 
Her ſecret offspring to her ſire ſhe bare; 
Her fire careſs'd him with a parent's care. 
Piſander follow'd; matchleſs in his art 23e 
To wing the ſpear, or aim the diſtant dart; 
No hand fo ſure of all th' Emathian line, 
Or if a ſurer, great Patroclus! thine. 
The fourth by Phoenix? grave command was 
grac'd ; 
Laerces* valiant offspring led the laſt. 235 
Soon as Achilles with ſuperiour care 
Had call'd the chiefs, and order'd all the war, 
This ſtern remembrance to his troops he gave: 
Ye far-tam'd Myrmidons, ye fierce and brave! 
Think with what threats you dar'd the Trojan 
throng, 240 
Think what reproach theſe ears endur'd ſo long. 
*« Stern ſon of Peleus,” (thus ye us'd to ſay, 
While reſtleſs, raging in your ſhips, you lay) 


B — = 


Ver, 230.] As an agreeable demonſtration of the dexterity of 
our tranſlator, I will givea literal verſion of this paragraph: 


Warlike Piſander, ſon of Maimalus, | 
Rul'd the third rank, and with the lance in fight 
Outſtript his fellows, ſave Achilles“ friend. 


Ver. 238.] From Chapman: 


This ferne remembrance he gave all, 
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Oh nurs'd with gall, unknowing how to yield; 
WW²hoſe ragedefrauds us of ſo fam'd a field. 245 
If that dire fury muſt for ever burn, 
What make we here? Return, ye chiefs, return 
Such were your words Now warriours grieve 
no more : 
Lo there the Trojans ! bathe your ſwords in gore! 
This day ſhall give youall your ſoul demands; 250 
Glut all your hearts! and weary all your hands! 
Thus while he rous'd the fire in ev'ry breaſt, 
Cloſe, and more cloſe, the liſt'ning cohorts preſt; 
Ranks wedg'd in ranks; of arms a ſteely ring 
Still grows, and ſpreads, and thickens round 
the king. 255 
As when a circling wall the builder forms, 
Of ſtrength defenſive againſt wind and ſtorms, 
Compacted ſtones the thick ning work compole, 
And round him wide the riſing ſtructure grows: 


Ver. 242,] More faithfully with the following alterations: 


Such was your language, as in troops ye flood. 
Lo there the Trojans! bathe your ſwords in Sd. 


And he took a hint from Chapman : 


| now -then, your ſplenes may bath 
In ſweate of thoſe great works, ye wiſht ; 


as well as from Ogilby: 
Go, take your fill of what you ſo deſire, 


Ver. 254-] A couplet interpolated by the tranſlator. 
v3: | 
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So helm to helm, and creſt to creſt they throng, 


Shield urg'd on ſhield, and man drove man 
along; 261 
Thick, undiſtinguiſh'd plumes, together join'd, 
Float in one ſea, and wave before the wind. 
Far o'er the reſt in glitt'ring pomp appear 
There bold Automedon, Patroclus here; 265 
Brothers in arms, with equal fury fir'd; 
Two friends, two bodies with one ſoul inſpir'd. 


But mindful of the Gods Achilles went 
To the rich coffer in his ſhady tent : 


— — — 


Ver. 263.] The rhymes are vicious; and the metaphor of the 
fea may be thought too daring for the occaſion. I like it better in 
the Dunciad, ii. 409, where it is intended to ridicule Blackmore: 

So from the mid-moſt the nutation ſpreads 
Round and more round, o'er all the /ea of heads. 
Ogilby might ſuggeſt the thought in the preſent inſtance : 
Their glittering creſts, ſtuck thick with buſhy tails, 
Wave inter-claſhing with inconſtant gales. 
Would the couplet ſtand thus with leſs exception? 


cc 8 


nth 4 —— » y a_—_— 3 — n mt he. _— 4 Ax FT 


The plumes of radiant helmets, floating, fail 
In thick array, and wave with every gale. 


AT 


The language is in part from Paradiſe Loft, viii. 431. 
es IRE — the air 
Flotes, as they paſs, fann'd with unnumber'd p/umes, 


— PA _ 1 


Ver. 267.] Chapman: Two bedies, with one mind inform'd: 
whom Ogilby follows: 


As if oze ſeul both bodies had informed: 
for Homer ſays only, — with one mind endued. 


Ver. 268.] I ſhould prefer, as more pertinent, and even more 
elegant than that expletive Saad, the following amendment: 
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There lay on heaps his various garments roll'd, 270 
And coſtly furs, and carpets ſtiff with gold. 
(The preſents of the filver-footed dame) 

From thence he took a bowl, of antique frame, 
Which never man had ſtain'd with ruddy wine, 
Nor rais'd in off rings to the pow'rs divine, 275 
But Peleus? ſon; and Peleus? ſon to none 

Had rais'd in off rings, but to Jove alone. 


This ting'd with ſulphur, ſacred firſt to flame, bs, 
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i 
4 . "08 wt, 
He purg'd ; and waſh'd it in the running ſtream. 1 
7 
wt 
— — 38 
El 4 
To his rich, well-wrought coffer in the tent. b 4 
Ver. 271.] Homer ſays, D * 
Wind-ſcreening veſts, and carpets thick with furr : te 


ſo that Chapman ſupplied our poet with his embelliſhment : 
And tapiſtries, all golden fring d. 


or Vi rgil, En. i. 648. auro regentem : fliff with golden wire: Dryden. 


Ver. 276.] This exquiſitely graceful turn of his author might 
be derived from Chapman : 


He tooke a moſt unvalewed boule, in which none dranke but he; 
Nor he, but to the deities ; nor any deitie 
But Jove himſelf was ſerv'd with that, 


The original ſtands thus: 


There lay a curious cup, whence none but he 
Drank ſparkling wine ; whence he libations pour'd 
Of all the gods to parent Jove alone, 


Ver, 278.] The latter clauſe is fanciful invention, and the 
rhyme bad. Thus? 


To this the ſulphur firſt a poliſh gave; 
Then cleans'd the ſweetneſs of the running wave. 


Us 
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Then cleans'd his hands; and fixing for a ſpace 
His eyes on heav'n, his feet upon the place 281 
Of ſacrifice, the purple draught he pour'd 
Forth in the midſt ; and thus the God implor'd. 
Oh thou Supreme! high-thron'd all height 
above! 


Oh great Pelaſgick, Dodonæan Jove! 285 


Ver. 280.] Theſe forr verſes appear much inferiour to the 
general merit of our poet; and the vicious rhymes of the /econd 
couplet are borrowed from Chapman. his is faithful: 

The ſparkling wine he draws with hallow'd hands; 
Then in the midſt of his pavilion ſtands; 

Prays with eyes fix'd on heaven; pours out the wine, 
Nor *ſcapes the notice of the king divine. 


Ver. 283. And thus the God implor d.] Though the character 
of Achilles every where ſhews a mind ſwayed with unbounded 
paſſions, and entirely regardleſs of all human authority and law ; 
yet he preſerves a conſtant reſpect to the Gods, and appears as 
zealous in the ſentiments and actions of piety as any hero of the 
Iliad ; who indeed are all remarkable this way. The preſent paſſage 
is an exact deſcription and perfect ritual of the ceremonies on theſe 
occaſions, Achilles', though an urgent affair called for his friend's 
aſſiſtance, yet would not ſuffer him to enter the tight, till in a moſt 
ſolemn manner he had recommended him to the protection of 
Jupiter: and this I think a ſtronger proof of his tendernefs and 
affection for Patroclus, than either the grief he expreſſed at his 
death, or the fury he ſhewed to revenge it. P. 


Ver. 284.] More fully thus, without the ſecond couplet ; 
Sovereign, Pelaſgic, Dodonzan Jove ! 
Great God of far Dodone's wintry grove ! 
Whoſe woods, the Selli —, 
Paradiſe Loft, iii. 58: 
High-thron'd above all hight ! 


Ver. 285. Dodoræan Jove.] The frequent mention of oracles 
in Homer and the ancient authors, may make it not improper to 
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Who *midſt ſurrounding froſts, and vapours chill, 
Preſid'ſt on bleak Dodona's vocal hill: 


give the reader a general account of ſo conſiderable a part of the 
Grecian ſuperſtition ; which I cannot do better than in the words 


of my friend Mr. Stanyan, in his excellent and judicious abſtract of 
the Grecian hiſtory, 


* The oracles were ranked among the nobleſt and moſt religious 
Kinds of divination ; the deſign of them being to ſettle ſuch an 
„ immediate way of converſe with their Gods, as to be able by 
te them not only to explain things intricate and obſcure, but alſo 
« to anticipate the knowledge of future events; and that with far 
«« greater certainty than they could hope for from men, who out of 
te ignorance and prejudice muſt ſometimes either conceal or betray 
* the truth, So that this became the only ſafe way of deliberating 
upon affairs of any conſequence, either publick or private. 
«© Whether to proclaim war, or conclude a peace; to inſtitute a new 
& form of government, or enact new laws; all was to be done with 
« the advice and approbation of the Oracle, whoſe determinations 

„ were always held ſacred and inviolable. As to the cauſes of 
« Oracles, Jupiter was looked upon as the firſt cauſe of this, and 
all other ſorts of divination ; he had the book of fate before him, 
% and out of that revealed either more or leſs, as he pleaſed, to 
* inferiour dæmons. But to argue more rationally, this way of 
* acceſs to the Gods has been branded as one of the earlieſt and 
* oroſleſt pieces of prieſtcraft, that obtained in the world. For 
the prieſts, whoſe dependence was on the Oracles, when they 
* found the cheat had got ſufficient footing, allowed no man to 
© conſult the Gods without coſtly ſacrifices and rich preſents to 
«© themſelves : and as few could bear this expence, it ſerved to raiſe 14 
*« their credit among the common people by keeping them at an 
*« awful diſtance, And to heighten their eſteem with the better and il 
« wealthier ſort, even they were only admitted upon a few ſtated i 
% days; by which the thing appeared ſtill more myſterious, and for 
* want of this good management, muſt quickly have been ſeen 
through, and fallen to the ground. But whatever juggling there 
% was as to the religious part, Oracles had certainly a good effect as 
eto the publick ; being admirably ſuited to the genius of a people, 
„ho would join in the moſt deſperate expedition, and admit of 

) any change in government, when they underſtood by the Oracle 
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(Whoſe groves, the Selli, race auſtere! ſurround, 
Their feet unwaſh'd,their{lumbers on the ground; 


te it was the irreſiſtible will of the Gods. This was the method 
« Minos, Lycurgus, and all the famous law-givers took; and indeed 
te they found the people ſo entirely devoted to this part of religion, 
te that it was generally the eaſieſt, and ſometimes the only way of 
« winning them into a compliance, And then they took care to 
c have them delivered in ſuch ambiguous terms, as to admit of 
different conſtructions according to the exigency of the times: 
4 ſo that they were generally interpreted to the advantage of the 
&« ſtate, unleſs ſometimes there happened to be bribery or flattery 
„ in the caſe; as when Demoſthenes complained that the Pythia 
de ſpoke as Philip would have her. The moſt numerous, and of the 
te greateſt repute, were the Oracles of Apollo, who in ſubordination 
* to Jupiter, was appointed to preſide over, and inſpire all ſorts 
* of prophets and diviners. And amongſt theſe, the Delphian 
e challenged the firſt place, not ſo much in reſpect of its antiquity, 
« as its perſpicuity and certainty ; inſomuch that the anſwers of the 
« 'Tripos came to be uſed proverbially for clear and infallible truths, 
« Here we muſt not omit the firſt Pythia or prieſteſs of this famous 
« Oracle, who uttered her reſponſes inheroick verſe. They found 
* a ſecret charm in numbers, which made every thing look pompous 
& and weighty. And hence it became the general practice of 
te legiſlators and philoſophers, to deliver their laws and maxims in 
& that dreſs ; and ſcarce any thing in thoſe ages was writ of excel- 
« lence or moment but in verſe. This was the dawn of poetry, 
« which ſoon grew into repute; and ſo long as it ſerved to ſuch 
noble purpoſes as religion and government, poets were highly 
«© honoured, and admitted into a ſhare of the adminiſtration. But 
e by that time it arrived to any perfection, they purſued more mean 
« and ſervile ends; and as they proſtituted their muſe, and debaſed 
te the ſubjeR, they ſunk proportionably in their eſteem and dignity. 
« As to the hiſtory of Oracles, we find them mentioned in the very 
© infancy of Greece, and it is as uncertain when they were finally 
« extinct, as when they began. For they often loſt their prophetick 
« faculty for ſome time and recovered it again. I know it is a 
% common opinion, that they were univerſally filenced upon 
<< qur Saviour's appearance in the world: and if the devil had 
„been permitted for ſo many ages to delude mankind, it might 
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Who hear, from ruſtling oaks, thy dark decrees; 
And catch the fates, low- whiſper'd in the 
breeze.) 291 


* probably have been ſo. But we are aſſured from hiſtory, that 
«« ſeveral of them continued till the reign of Julian the apoſtate, 
* and were conſulted by him: and therefore I look upon the 
«« whole buſineſs as of human contrivance; an egregious impoſture 
* founded upon ſuperſtition, and carried on by policy and intereſt, 
*« till the brighter oracles of the holy ſcriptures diſpelled theſe miſts 
of error and enthuſiaſm,” P. 


Ver. 28 5. Pelaſgick, Dodonzan Fove.] Achilles invokes Jupiter 
with theſe particular appellations, and repreſents to him the ſervices 
performed by theſe prieſts and prophets 3 making theſe honours, 
paid in his own country, his claim for the protection of this Deity, 
Jupiter was looked upon as the firſt cauſe of all divination and 
oracles, from whence he had the appellation of Tavew@aic, II. viii, 
ver. 250, of the original, The firſt oracle of Dodona was founded 
by the Pelaſgi, the moſt ancient of all the inhabitants of Greece, 
which is confirmed by this verſe of Heſiod, preſerved by the Scho- 
liaſt on Sophocles's Trachin : 


Aadem, Ouyor Ts Tithuoyar e pccvo- 1K, 


The oaks of this place were ſaid to be endowed with voice, and 
prophetick ſpirit; the prieſts who gave anſwers concealing themſelves 
in theſe trees; a practice which the pious frauds of ſucceeding ages 
have rendered not improbable, ey 


Ver. 288. Whoſe groves, the Selli, race auſtere! &c.] Homer 
ſeems to me to ſay clearly enough, that theſe prieſts lay on the 
ground and forbore the bath, to honour by theſe auſterities the God 
they ſerved: for he ſays, cel vaizr; annlorodts, and this oo can in 
my opinion only ſignify for- you, that is to ſay, 10 pleaſe you, and 
for your honour. This example is remarkable, but I do not think it 


fingular; and the earlieſt antiquity may furniſh us with the like of 


pagans, who by an auſtere life tried to pleaſe their Gods. Never- 
theleſs I am obliged to ſay, that Strabo, who ſpeaks at large of theſe 
Selli in his ſeventh book, has not taken this auſterity of life for an 
effect of their devotion, but for a remain of the groſſneſs of their 
anceſtors; who being Barbarians, and ſtraying from country to 
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Iear, as of old! Thou gav'ſt, at Thetis pray'r, 
Glory to me, and to the Greeks deſpair. 


country, had no bed but the earth, and never uſed a bath. But it 
is no way unlikely that what was in the firſt Pelaſgians (who 
founded this oracle) only cuſtom and uſe, might be continued by 
theſe prieſts through devotion, How many things do we at this day 
ſee, which were in their original only ancient manners, and which 
are continued through zeal and a ſpirit of religion? It is very pro- 
bable that theſe prieſts by this hard living kad a mind to attract the 
admiration and confidence of a people who loved luxury and delicacy 
ſo much. I was willing to ſearch into antiquity for the original of 
theſe Selli, prieſts of Jupiter, but found nothing ſo ancient as 
Homer; Herodotus writes in his ſecond book, that the oracle of 
Dodona was the ancienteſt in Greece, and that it was a long time 
the only one; but what he adds, that it was founded by an Ægyp- 
tian woman, who was the prieſteſs of it, is contradited by this 
paſſage of Homer, who ſhews that in the time of the Trojan war 
this temple was ſerved by men called Selli, and not by women, 
Strabo informs us of a curious ancient tradition, importing, that 
this temple was at firſt built in Theſlaly ; that from thence it was 
carried into Dodona ; that ſeveral women who had placed their 
devotion there, followed it; and that in proceſs of time the prieſteſſes 
uſed to be choſen from among the deſcendants of thoſe women. To 
return to theſe Selli, Sophocles, who of all the Greek poets is he 
who has moſt imitated Homer, ſpeaks in like manner of theſe prieſts 
in one of his plays, where Hercules ſays to his fon Hillus ; “ I will 
4% declare to thee a new oracle, which perfectly agrees with this 
« ancient one; I myſelf having entered into the ſacred wood inha- 
* hited by the auſtere Selli, who lie on the ground, writ this anſwer 
« of the oak, which is conſecrated to my father Jupiter, and which 
«* renders his oracles in all languages.“ Dacier. P. 


Ver. 288.] Homer in this verſe uſes a word which I think 
ſingular and remarkable, vTro@yrai, I cannot believe that it was put 


ſimply for =popira:, but am perſuaded that this term includes ſome 


particular ſenſe, and ſhews ſome cuſtom but little known, which J 
would willingly diſcover. In the Scholia of Didymus there is this 
: remark :; ** 'They called thoſe who ſerved in the temple, and who 
explained the oracles rendered by the prieſts, hypophers, or under- 
% prophets,” It is certain that there were in the temples ſervitors, 
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Lo, to the dangers of the fighting field 
The beſt, the deareſt of my friends, I yield: 


or ſubaltern miniſters, who for the ſake of gain undertook to explain 
the oracles which were obſcure. This cuſtom ſeems very well 
eſtabliſhed in the Ion of Euripides; where that young child (after 
having ſaid that the prieſteſs is ſeated on the tripod, and renders the 
oracles which Apollo dictates to her) addreſſes himſelf to thoſe who 
ſerve in the temple, and bids them go and waſh in the Caſtalian 
fountain, to come again into the temple, and explain the oracles to 
thoſe who ſhould demand the explication of them. Homer there- 
fore means to ſhew, that theſe Selli wete, in the temple of Dodona, 
thoſe ſubaltern miniſters that interpreted the oracles. But this, 
after all, does not appear to agree with the preſent. paſſage ; for, 
beſides that the cuſtom was not eſtabliſhed in Homer's time, and 
that there is no footſtep of it founded in that early age; theſe Selli 
(of whom Homer ſpeaks) are not here miniſters ſubordinate to 
others, they are plainly the chief prieſts. The explication of this 
word therefore muſt be elſewhere ſought, and I ſhall offer my 
conjecture, which I ground upon the nature of this Oracle of 
Dodona, which was very difterent from all the other oracles. In 
all other temples the prieſts delivered the oracles which they had 
received from their Gods, immediately: but in the temple of 
Dodona, Jupiter did not utter his Oracles to his prieſts, but to his 
Selli; he rendered them to the oaks, and the wonderful oaks 
rendered them to the prieſts, who declared them to thoſe who 
conſulted them: ſo theſe prieſts were not properly 7p:$57ra:, prophets, 
fince they did not receive thoſe anſwers from the mouth of their God 
immediately: but they were but gre$jrz:, under-prophets, becauſe 
they received them from the mouth of the oaks, if I may ſay ſo. 
The oaks, properly ſpeaking, were the prophets, the firſt interpreters 
of Jupiter's Oracles; and the Selli were v7-047&:, under-prophets, 
becauſe they pronounced what the oaks had ſaid. Thus Homer, in 
one ſingle word, includes a very curious piece of antiquity. 


Dacier. F 
Thus Chapman ; | 
Th? auſtere prophetique Selli dwell. 


And the following fine couplet is an overflow of our trenſlator's 
exuberant imagination, 
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Tho? ſtill determin'd, to my ſhips confin'd ; 296 
Patroclus gone, I ſtay but half behind. 
Oh! be his guard thy providential care, 
Confirm his heart, and ſtring his arm to war: 
Preſs'd by his ſingle force, let Hector ſee zoo 
His fame in arms not owing all to me. 
But when the fleets are ſav'd from foes and fire, 
Let him with conqueſt and renown retire; 
Preſerve his arms, preſerve his ſocial train, 
And ſafe return him to theſe eyes again! zo; 
Great Joveconſents to half the chief *s requeſt, 
But heav*n's eternal doom denies the reſt ; 


Ver. 292.] His original preſcribes, 
Thou gav'ſt, indulgent lately to my pray r, 
Glory to me, and to the Greeks deſpair ; 
So now performance of my wiſh prepare, 
Ver. 297.] A line added by our poet. 


Ver. 300.] Our tranſlator makes ſhort work with this paſſage, 
becauſe he could not underſtand it, nor gain proper information 
from his predeceſſors, who are equally miſtaken. It may be rendered 


thus: 
Preſs'd by his ſingle arm, let Hector ſee, 


If my Patroclus owe his fame to me; 
Or then alone with conquering arms engage, 
When I, attendant, bid the battle rage: 


which I ſince obſerve to be the rhymes of Ogilby. 
Ver. 306. Great Jove conſents to half.] Virgil has finely imitated 
this in his eleventh Æneid: 


« Audiit, & voti Phoebus ſuccedere partem 
Mente dedit ; partem volucres diſperſit in auras, 
« Sterneret ut ſubita turbatam morte Camillam 
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To free the fleet was granted to his pray'r; 
His ſafe return, the winds diſpers'd in air. 
Back to his tent the ſtern Achilles flies, 319 
And waits the combat with impatient eyes. 

. Meanwhile the troops beneath Patroclus care, 
Invade the Trojans, and commence the war. 
As waſps, provok'd by children in their play, 
Pour from their manſions by the broad high-way, 


— —' — — — — ͥ 


« Annuit oranti ; reducem ut patria alta videret 
« Non dedit, inque notos vocem vertere procellz.” P. 


See the Rape of the Lock, 11. 45. where, as in this place, he 
follows Virgil's lines, pointed out in his own remark. 


Ver. 310.] Our tranſlator ſtrangely abbreviates his original in 
this place. My own efforts will make but ſmall amendment to the 
reader : 

Back to his tent, libations made and prayer, 

Return'd the chief, and ftor'd the cup with care: 

Still to the door reverts; with longing eyes 
Purſues his friend, and for the combat ſighs. 


Ver. 314. As waſps provok'd, &c.] One may obſerve, that 
though Homer ſometimes takes his ſimilitudes from the meaneſt and 
ſmalleſt things in nature, yet he orders it ſo as by their appearance 
to ſignalize and give luſtre to his greateſt heroes. Here he likens a 
body of Myrmidons to a neſt of waſps, not on account of their 
ſtrength and bravery, but of their heat and reſentment. Virgil has 
imitated theſe humble compariſons, as when he compares the builders 
of Carthage to bees. Homer has carried it a little farther in 
another place, where he compares the ſoldiers to flies, for their 
buſy induſtry and perſeverance about a dead body ; not diminiſhing 
his heroes by the ſize of theſe ſmall animals, but raiſing his com- 
pariſons from certain properties inherent in them, which deſerve 
our obſervation. Euſtathius. 


This brings into my mind a pretty rural ſimile in Spenſer, which 
is very much in the ſimplicity of the old father of poetry : 
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In ſwarms the guiltleſs traveller engage, 316 
Whet all their ſtings, and call forth all their rage: 


All riſe in arms, and with a gen'ral cry 

Aſſert their waxen domes, and buzzing progeny. 
Thus from the tents the fervent legion ſwarms, 320 
So loud their clamours, and ſo keen their arms. 
Their riſing rage Patroclus' breath inſpires, 
Who thus inflames them with heroick fires. 


Oh warriours, part'ners of Achilles? praiſe 
Be mindful of your deeds in ancient days: 32; 


As gentle ſhepherd in ſweet eventide, 
When ruddy Phoebus *gins to welke in weſt, 
High on a hill, his flock to viewen wide, 
Marks which do bite their haſty ſupper belt ; 
A cloud of cumb'rous gnats do him moleſt, 
All ftriving to infix their feeble ſtings, 
That from their noyance he no whit can reſt, 
But with his clowniſh hand their tender wings 
He bruſheth oft, and oft doth mar their murmurings, P. 


Ver. 315.] Thus Chapman: 


_ as fell waſpes, that make 
T heir dwellings in the broade high way : 


and Ogilby: 
As buzzing ſwarms of angry waſps engage, 
Whom near the road unhappy boys enrage. 


Ver. 320.] In the ſame terms Chapman: 


So far'd it with the ferw-n? mind, of every Myrmidon, 


Who pour'd themſelves out of their fleete, upon their wanton 
foes. 


Ver. 322.] Somewhat more exactly, thus: 


With loud and chearing woice the chief inſpires 
His arm'd compeers, and fans their riling fires, 
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Your god-like maſter let your acts proclaim, 
And add new glories to his mighty name. 
Think, your Achilles ſees you fight: be brave, 
And humble the proud monarch whom you ſave. 

Joyful they heard, and kindling as he ſpoke, 
Flew to the fleet, involv'd in fire and ſmoke. 331 
From ſhore to ſhore the doubling ſhouts reſound, 
The hollow ſhips return a deeper ſound. 
The war ſtood {till, and all around them gaz'd, 
When great Achilles' ſhming armour blaz'd: 335 
Troy ſaw, and thought the dread Achilles nigh, 
At once they ſee, they tremble, and they fly. 

| —— me 


Ver. 326.] None of the tranſlators have perceived the full force 
of this paſſage, which I ſhall venture to render thus : 


That we, his ſervant-train, in arms may grace, 
E'en we, the nobleſt of the Grecian race: 
And king Atrides may confeſs with ſhame 
His inſults ſhewn to this unrivall'd name. 


Ver. 330.] Our tranſlator ſeems to grow more negligent of his 
author, and more licentious, as he proceeds, The couplet propoſed 
is exact: 

His words the vigorous ſoul of each excite; 
They ruſh in ſerried phalanx to the fight. 

The Greeks, obſervant, with terrific ſound 

All ſhout: the noiſe their ſhips rebellow round: 


for the rhymes of our poet's ſecond couplet are none. I thus proceed: 


The Trojan ſquadrons ſaw with dire alarms 
The chiefs conſpicuous in their glittering arms: 
Commotion, terrour, ſeiz'd the wondering train ; 
They thought Achilles rous'd to war again, 
His wrath appeas'd. Each caſts around his eye, 
To 'ſcape the conflict, and with ſafety fly. 
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Then firſt thy ſpear, divine Patroclus! flew, 
Where the war rag' d, and where the tumult grew. 
Cloſe to the ſtern of that fam'd ſhip, which bore 
Unbleſt Proteſilaus to Ilion's ſhore, 341 
The great Pæonian, bold Pyrechmes, ſtood ; 
(Who led his bands from Axius* winding flood) 
His ſhoulder- blade receives the fatal wound; 344 
The groaning warriour pants upon the ground. 
His troops, that ſee their country's glory ſlain, 
Fly diverſe, ſcatter'd o'er the diſtant plain. 
Patroclus? arm forbids the ſpreading fires, 
And from the half-burn'd ſhip proud Troy retires : 
Clear'd from the ſmoke the joyful navy lies; 35c 
In heaps on heaps the foe tumultuous flies: 
Triumphant Greece her reſcu'd decks aſcends, 
And loud acclaim the ſtarry region rends. 


* 


Ver. 343.] His author dictates, 
Who led his bands from Axius' ample flood. 


Ver. 345. ] More exactly, 
Supine, the groaning warriour preft the ground. 
Ver. 346.] Better, perhaps, 
His troops, their chief, his country's glory ſlain, 
Diſmay'd, fly diverſe o'er the diſtant plain. | 
Ver. 350.] Theſe are fine verſes ; but his author may be full 
exhibited in a ſingle couplet : 
Greece, while her foe in dire conſuſion flies, 
Pours through the fleet. Loud tumult rends the ſkies. 
Ver. 352.] He had his eye on Chapman : 


Then ſpread the Greeks about their ſhips ; rriumphant tumult 
flow'd, * EOT, 
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So when thick clouds inwrap the mountain's head, 
O'er heav'n's expanſe like one black cieling 


ſpread ; 355 


Ver. 354. So when thick clouds, &c.] All the commentators 
take this compariſon in a ſenſe different from that in which it is here 
tranſlated, They ſuppoſe Jupiter is here deſcribed cleaving the air 
with a aſh of lightening, and ſpreading a gleam of light over a 
high mountain, which a black cloud held buried in darkneſs. The 
application 1s made to Patroclus falling on the Trojans, and giving 
reſpite to the Greeks, who were plunged in obſcurity, Euſtathius 
gives this interpretation, but at the ſame time acknowledyes it 
improper in this compariſon to repreſent the extinction of the flames 
by the darting of lightening. This explanation is ſolely founded 
on the expreſſion gegen ii Zig, fulgurator Jupiter, which epithet 
is often applied when no ſuch action is ſuppoſed, The moſt obvious 
ſignification of the words in this paſſage, gives a more natural and 
agreeable image, and admits of a juſter application. The fimile 
ſeems to be of Jupiter diſperſing a black cloud which had covered 
a high mountain, whereby a beautiful proſpet, which was before 
hid in darkneſs, ſuddenly appears. This is applicable to the preſent 
ſtate of the Greeks, after Patroclus had extinguiſhed the flames, 
which began to ſpread clouds of ſmoke over the fleet. It is Homer's 
deſign in his compariſons to apply them to the moſt obvious and 
ſenfible image of the thing to be illuſtrated ; which his commenta- 
tors too frequently endeavour to hide by moral and allegorical refine- 
ments; and thus injure the poet more, by attributing to him 


what does not belong to him, than by refuſing him what is really 
his own, 


It is much the ſame image with that of Milton in his ſecond 
book, though applied in a very different way : 


As when from mountain tops the duſky clouds 


Aſcending, while the north wind ſleeps, o'er{pread 
Heav*n's chearful face; the low'ring element 


Scowls o'er the darken'd landſkip ſnow or ſhow'r ; 

If chance the radiant ſun with farewell ſweet 

Extend his evening beam, the fields revive, 

The birds their notes renew, the bleating herds 

Atteſt their joy, that hill and valley rings. P. 
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Sudden, the Thund'rer with a flaſhing ray, 
Burſts thro? the darkneſs, and lets down the day: 
The hills ſhine out, the rocks in proſpect riſe, 
And ſtreams, and vales, and foreſts ſtrike the eyes; 


The ſmiling ſcene wide opens to the fight, 360 

And all th* unmeaſur'd ther flames with light. 
But Troy repuls'd, and ſcatter'd o'er the plains, 

Forc'd from the navy, yet the fight maintains. 

Now ev*ry Greek ſome hoſtile hero ſlew, 

But ſtill the foremoſt, bold Patroclus flew; 36; 


It is obvious, I think, that Homer intends to deſcribe the great- 
neſs of the deliverance (though incomplete with reſpect to the 
extremity of danger) as forming an equal contraſt to that between 
an impending ſtorm, and a clear ſky, when the ſtorm is over: and 
our poet's tranſlation, though diffuſe, is very maſterly. 


Ver. 357.] Perhaps, an improvement would be made by writing, 
Burſts through the darkneſs, and ſpreads round the day. 


Ver. 361.]. Might we not emulate the bold ſublimity of the 
ariginal expreſſion ? 


And all th* unmeaſur'd æther breaks to light, 


by the rupture of the intercepting clouds. I will venture a literal 
blank verſion of the mile, commenſurate to the Greek: 


As, a thick cloud from ſome huge mountain's top 
Driven by the flaſh of thunder-darting Jove, 
Start forth to view towers, promontories, woods: 
O'er boundleſs æther breaks the blaze of heaven, 


Ver. 362.] Homer is not diſtinctly ſeen in this verſion. Thus ? 


Juſt ſo the Greeks, reliev'd from hoſtile fire, 
The war unfiniſh*d, from their toils reſpire: 
T Troy, repuls'd —, 
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As Areilycus had turn'd him round, 
Sharp in his thigh he felt the piercing wound; 
The brazen- pointed ſpear, with vigour thrown, 
The thigh transfix'd, and broke the brittle bone: 
Headlong he fell. Next Thoas was thy chance, 
Thy breaſt, unarm'd, receiv'd the Spartan lance. 
Phylides* dart (as Amphiclus drew nigh) 372 
His blow prevented, and tranſpierc'd his thigh, 
Tore all the brawn, and rent the nerves away ; 
In darkneſs, and in death, the warriour lay. 

In equal arms two ſons of Neſtor ſtand, 376 
And two bold brothers of the Lycian band: 
By great Antilochus, Atymnius dies, 

Pierc'd in the flank, lamented youth! he lies. 

C—— 


Ver. 368.] Ogilby, I preſume, ſuggeſted his rhymes : 
The piercing ſteel in ſplinters broke the bone; 
Down on his back he trembles overthrown. 


Ver. 370.] This is not elegant ; nor can the original be com. 
priſed in leſs than a couplet. Thus? 


Next Thoas' breaſt, unguarded by his ſhield 
Pierc'd Sparta's prince, Unnerv'd, he preſt the field. 


Chance ſerved for convenience only, like Chapman below: 
The ſecond, Theſtor's chance. 


Ver. 372.] Our poet follows Chapman in miſrepreſenting his 
author. The paſſage may be rectiſied in this manner: 


Amphiclus' heel, as fercely he drew near, 
His blow foreſeen, trans}ixt Phylides' ſpear. 
In duſt, that ſtrongeſt ſine cut, he lies ; 
And night eternal ſeals his dying eyes, 
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Kind Maris, bleeding in his brother's wound, 380 
Defends the breathleſs carcaſe on the ground; 
Furious he flies, his murd'rer to engage: 
But god-like Thraſimed prevents his rage, 
Between his arm and ſhoulder aims a blow ; 
His arm falls ſpouting on the duſt below: 385 
He finks, with endleſs darkneſs cover'd o'er; 
And vents his foul, effus'd with guſhing gore. 
Slain by two brothers, thus two brothers bleed, 
Sarpedon's friends, Amiſodarus' ſeed ; 
Amiſodarus, who, by Furies led, 390 


The bane of men, abhorr'd Chimera bred ; 


Ver. 380.] This is beautifully pathetic, and a great improve- 
ment on his author, whoſe literal ſenſe may be ſeen in Ogilby: 
But Maris, at his brother's death exrag'd, 
Cloſe by the corps Neſtor's bold fon engag d. 


Ver. 386.] This couplet 1s neither elegant in itſelf, nor true 
to it's original, Thus? 
With ſever'd nerves and ſhatter'd bone it lies: 
Sounding he tell, and darkneſs veil'd his eyes. 


Ver. 388.] Thus Chapman, whom our poet exactly follows: 


And ſo by two kind brothers hands, did two kind brothers bleed; 
Both being divine Sarpedon's friends, and were the darting /ced 
Of Amiſodarus, that kept, the bane of many men 

Abbord Chimera; and ſuch bane, now caught his childeren : 


for Homer, {imply rendered, runs thus: 


Thus Amiſodarus' two ſons, ſpear-fam'd, 
Sarpedon's comrades bold, to darkneſs went, 
Slain by two brothers.  Nurtur'd by their fire 
Chimzra grew, the bane of multitudes, 


Ver. 390. Amiſedarus, who, &c.] Amiſodarus was king of 
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Skill'd in the dart in vain, his ſons expire, 

And pay the forfeit of their guilty ſire. 
Stopp'd in the tumult Cleobulus lies, 

Beneath Oileus' arm, a living prize; 395 

A living prize not long the Trojan ſtood ; 

The thirſty falchion drank his reeking blood: 

Plung'd in his throat the ſmoking weapon lies ; 

Black Death, and Fate unpitying, ſeal his eyes. 
Amid the ranks, with mutual thirſt of fame, 

Lycon the brave, and fierce Peneleus came; 401 

In vain their javelins at each other flew, 

N ow, met in arms, theireager ſwords they drew. 

On the plum'd creſt of his Bœotian foe, 

The daring Lycon aim'd a noble blow; 405 

The ſword broke ſhort ; but his, Peneleus ſped 

Full on the juncture of the neck and head: 

The head, divided by a ſtroke ſo juſt, 

Hung by the ſkin: the body ſunk to duſt. 


Caria ; Bellerophon married his daughter, The ancients gueſſed 
from this paſſage that the Chimæra was not a ſiction, ſince Homer 
marks the time wherein ſhe lived, and the prince with whom ſhe 
lived ; they thought it was ſome beaſt of that prince's herds, who 
being grown furious and mad, had done a great deal of miſchief, 
like the Calydonian boar. Euſtathius. P. 


Ver. 403.] Better, perhaps, and more diſtinctly, 


Now, hand to hand, their eager ſwords they drew. 


Ver. 408.) Thus, more accurately : 
* 4 
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O'ertaken Neamas by Merion bleeds, 410 
Pierc'd thro* the ſhoulder as he mounts his ſteeds ; 
Back from the car he tumbles to the ground: 
His ſwimming eyes eternal ſhades ſurround. 

Next Erymas was doom'd his fate to feel, 
His open'd mouth receiv'd the Cretan ſteel: 415 
Beneath the brain the point a paſſage tore, 
Craſh'd the thin bones, and drown'd the teeth in 

gore: 
His mouth, his eyes, his noſtrils pour a flood ; 
He ſobs his ſoul out in the guſh of blood. 

As when the flocks neglected by the ſwain 4:0 

(Or kids, or lambs) lie ſcatter'd o'er the plain, 


Hung by the ſkin his head; fo deep the blade 
Sank in! his limbs relax'd on earth are laid. 


Ver. 414] The whole of this paragraph is careleſsly executed 
by our tranſlator, I pretend to little beyond fidelity, for the better 
conveyance to the unlearned reader of the true character of Homer's 
diction ; > 


— ——— me quoque vatem 
Dicunt paſtores ; ſed non ego credulus illis. 


Then periſht Erymas ; the Cretan lord 

His mouth with braſs inexorable gor'd: 

Beneath his brain the ſpear tranſmitted ſhone, 
Wrencht the white teeth, and brake the fartheſt bone. 
Each ſtarting eye with red ſuffuſion glows; 

Through the wide mouth and opening noſtrils flows, 
The purple ſtream ; Death ſpreads his curtain round. 
Thus laid each chief his victim on the ground. 


Ver. 420.] Thus Ogilby: 
Wander neglected by the careleſs fwain, 
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A troop of wolves th' unguarded charge ſurvey, 
And rend the trembling, unreſiſting prey: 
Thus on the foe the Greeks impetuous came; 
Troy fled, unmindful of her former fame. 425 
But ſtill at Hector god-like Ajax aim'd, 
Still, pointed at his breaſt, his javelin flam'd: 
The Trojan chief, experienc'd in the field, 
Ober his broad ſhoulders ſpread the maſſy ſhield; 
Obſerv'd the ſtorm of darts the Grecians pour, 450 
And on his buckler caught the ringing ſhow'r. 


Ver. 422. ] The word /arvey, which ſeems to imply a deliberate 
and intelligent inſpection, is improperly uſed, I think, on this occa- 
ſion: and the addition of anguarded is made ſuperfluous by the 
preceding couplet, Thus, more exactly: 

A troop of murderous wolves ob/erve them ſtray, 
And rend at will their unreſiſting prey. 


Ver. 427.] This ſpecification is not from Homer, but Chap. 


man: 
— by all meanes would have bene 


Within his bo/ome with a dart: 
and Ogilby might help our poet to his rhymes: 
Ajax, who ſtrove to be for ever fam'd, 
Sought Hector i, at Hector onely aim d. 
And on this occaſion we are furniſhed with an inſtance, how poetry, 


which is ſo frequently injured by rhyme, receives ſometimes great 
benefit from it's oppreſſor. That true poetical embelliſhment, “ his 


e javelin amd, would never have appeared in this place, had not 


a diſſatisfaction with one of Ogilby's rhymes ſent our poet on his 
excurſions for another to ſuit it's fellow: and his ſearch was 
rewarded with ſucceſs. 


Ver. 431.] This is a fine addition by the tranſlator, Homer 
ſays only, 
Obſerv'd the ſinging ſhaft and whizzing ſpear. 
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He ſees for Greece the ſcale of conqueſt riſe, 
Vet ſtops, and turns, and ſaves his lov'd allies. 
As when the hand of Jove a tempeſt forms, 
And rolls the cloud to blacken heav'n with ſtorms, 
Dark o'er the fields th aſcending vapour flies, 436 
And ſhades the ſun, and blots the golden ſkies: 
So from the ſhips, along the duſky plain, 
Dire Flight and Terrour drove the 'Trojan train. 
Ev'n Hector fled ; thro' heaps of diſarray 440 
The fiery courſers forc'd their Lord away: 


Ver. 433. Yet flops, and turns, and ſaves his lov'd allies.) 
Homer repreſents Hector, as he retires, making a ſtand from time 
to time, to ſave his troops: and he expreſſes it by this ſingle word 
erin, for arapiwur does not only ſignify to fay, but likewiſe 
in retiring to ſtop from time to time; for this 1s the power of the 
prepoſition , as in the word &rpextola;, which ſignifies to fight 
by fits and ſtarts; avanaruiu, to wreſtle ſeveral times, and in many 
others, Euſtathius, P. 


The term allies, as comprehending the Trojans alſo, is inaccurate, 
and only ſubſervient to the rhyme. Ogilby's rhymes may be thus 
adjuſted to our purpoſe: 

He ſees precarious Conqueſt changing ſides; 
But turns, and for his people's weal provides. 


Ver. 436.] I ſhould prefer, as more conſonant to his original, 
Dark o'er th* e:herial field the vapour flies: 


and our author had his eye on Ogilby, who is in ſome points more 


exact ; 
As a dark florm from ſteep Olympus flies, 


When Jove, condenſing vapaurs, dims the ſkies. 
Ver. 437.] Thus Cowley, David. iii. 285: 

He ſung how earth blots the moon's gilded wane. 
Ver. 440.] More exactly thus: 
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While far behind his Trojans fall confus'd; 


Wedg'd in the trench, in one vaſt carnagebruis'd : 
Chariots on chariots roll; the claſhing ſpokes 
Shock; while the madding ſteeds break ſhort 
their yokes: 445 
In vain they labour up the ſteepy mound); 
Their charioteers lie foaming on the ground. 
Fierce on the rear, with ſhouts, Patroclus flies; 
Tumultuous clamour fills the fields and ſkies ; 
Thick drifts of duſt involve their rapid flight, 450 
Clouds riſe on clouds, and heav'n is ſnatch'd 
from fight. 
Th'affrighted ſteeds, their dying lords caſt down, 


Scour oer the fields, and ſtretch to reach the town. 


Hit fiery courſers Hector force away ; 
Wedg'd in the trench his !roops reluctant flay : 


and then the next couplet may be abandoned, as a ſuperfluous 
interpolation of the tranſlator, 


Ver. 444-] Theſe four verſes correſpond to half the number of 
his original, which may be repreſented as fully in a fingle couplet : 


There, in the ſtraights, the ſtruggling ſteeds confin'd, 
Break ſhort the poles, and leave the cars behind. 


Ver. 449.] Thus, more faithfully : for our tranſlator is hurried 
by his enthuſiaſm into immoderate redundancies : 


Through the wide plain loud ſhrieks of terrour riſe : 
Heav'n's broad expanſe o'erfpreads a duſty cloud: 
Back from the fleet the ſteeds impetuous croud : 
Loud o'er the rout is heard the victor's cry, 

Where reigns Confuſion, where the thickeſt fy. 
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316 HOME R's ILIAD. Book xvr. 


Loud o'er the rout was heard the victor's cry, 454 
Where the warbleeds, and where thethickeſt die: 
Where horſe and arms, and chariots lie o'er- 
thrown, _ 
And bleeding heroes under axles groan. 
No ſtop, no check the ſteeds of Peleus knew ; 
From bank to bank th' immortal courſers flew, 
High-bounding o'erthefofle : the whirling car 460 
Smokes thro'the ranks, o'ertakes the flying war, 
And thunders after Hector; Hector flies, 
Patroclus ſhakes his lance; but fate denies. 
Not with leſs noiſe, with leſs impetuous force, 
'Thetideof Trojans urge their deſp' rate courſe, 46; 
Than when in autumn Jove his fury pours, 
And earth is loaden with inceſſant ſhow'rs, 


Ver. 459. From bank to bank th' immortal cour/ers fleau, &c.] 
Homer had made of Hector's horſes all that poetry could make of 
common and mortal horſes ; they ſtand on the bank of the ditch, 
foaming and neighing for maizch that thev cannot leap it, But the 
immortal horſes of Achilles find no obſtacle; they leap the ditch, 

and fly into the plain. Euſtathius. 


Ver. 462.] This is not conformable to his author. The 
following ſubſtitution is exact: 


Hector he aim'd to ſtrike, with vain eſſay; 
His rapid courſers bore the chief away. 


Ver. 466. Than when in autumn Jove his fury pours 
ben guilty mortals, &c., | 

The poet in this image of an inundation, takes occaſion to mention 

a ſentiment of great piety, that ſuch calamities were the effects of 

divine juſtice puniſhing the fins of mankind, This might probably 

refer to the tradition of an univetſal deluge, which was very com- 


3 


- 
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(When guilty mortals break th' eternal laws, 
Or judges brib'd, betray the righteous cauſe) 
From their deep beds he bids the rivers riſe, 476 
And opens all the flood-gates of the ſkies: 


Th' impetuous torrents from their hills obey, 
Whole fields are drown'd, and mountains ſwept 
away; 
— 


mon among the ancient heathen writers; moſt of them aſcribing the 
cauſe of this deluge to the wrath of heaven provoked by the 
wickedneſs of men. Diodorus Siculus, lib. xv. cap. 5. ſpeaki 
of an earthquake and inundation, which deſtroyed a great part 
Greece, in the hundred and firſt Olympiad, has theſe words. T here 
vas a great diſpute concerning the cauſe of this calamity: the natural 
philoſophers generally aſcribed ſuch events to neceſſary cauſes, wot to any 
divine hand : but they who had more devant ſentiments, gave a more 
probable account hereof ; aſſerting, that it was the divine vengeance 
alone that brought this deſtructiom upon men who had oF:nded the Gods 
with their impiety, And then proceeds to give an account of thoſe 
crimes which drew down this puniſhment upon them. 


This is one, among a thouſand inſtances, of Homer's indirect and 


_ oblique manner of introducing moral ſentences and inſtructions. 


"Theſe agreeably break in upon his reader even in deſcriptions and 
poetical parts, where one naturally expects only painting and 
amuſement. We have virtue put upon us by ſurpriſe, and are 
pleaſed to find a thing where we ſhould never have looked to meet with 
it, I muſt do a noble Engliſh poet the juſtice to obſerve, that. it is 
this particular art that is the very diſtinguiſhing excellence of 
Cooper's. Hill ; throughout which, the deſcriptions of places, and 
images raiſed by the poet, are {till tending to ſome hint, or leading 
into ſome reflection, upon moral life or political inſtitution: much 
in the ſame manner as the real fight of ſuch fcenes and profperts is 
apt to give the mind a compoſed turn, and incline it to thoughts 
and contemplations that have a relation to the objeR. P. 
Ver. 468.] Thus Ogilby: 


Angry with thoſe who wreſt well-meaning /aws, 
Or gain by 4ribes or perjury their cauſe. 
Ver. 472.] It may ſeem preſumptuous to cenſure, and much 
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Loud roars the deluge *till it meets the main; 
And trembling man ſees all his labours vain! 47; 
And nov the chief (the foremoſt troops repell'd) 


Back to the ſhips his deſtin'd progreſs held, 
Bore down half Troy in his reſiſtleſs way, 
And forc'd the routed ranks to ſtand the day. 
Between the ſpace where ſilver Simois flows, 480 
Where lay the fleets, and where the rampires roſe, 


more to correct, ſuch a ſublime and ſpirited tranflation of this {mile ; 
but J have ſo often explained my motives to the reader for theſe 
bold attempts, that I ſhall ſubmit the following ſubſtitution, without 
more apology : | 

Th' impetuous torrents Lan with /weepy ſavay, 

Whole fields are drown'd, and mountains 7orne away: 

Loud roars the deluge zo the purple main, 

And trembling man ſees all his labours vain. 


Ver. 476.] Our poet, I think, miſinterprets his author in this 
paſſage; of which I ſhall therefore give a literal tranſlation : 


Patroclus then back to the navy drives 

The Trojans ſever'd from their van, nor left 

A paſſage to the town, but ſlaughtering preſt, 

Pent by the ſhips, the river, and the wall; 

And ſoothes with vengeance numerous Argives lain, 
Firſt Pronous 


Ver. 480. Betaween the ſpace where filver Simois flows, 
Where lay the fleets, and where the rampires roſe. | 


It looks at firſt ſight as if Patroclus was very punctual in obeying 
the orders of Achilles, when he hinders the Trojans from aſcending 
to their town, and holds an engagement with them between the 
ſhips, the river and the wall. But he ſeems afterwards through 
very haſte to have flipped his commands, for his orders were that 
he ſhould drive them from the ſhips, and then preſently return; 
but he proceeds farther, and his death is the conſequence, Euſta- 
thius, . 
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All grim in duſt and blood, Patroclus ſtands, 
And turns the ſlaughter on the conqu'ring bands. 
Firſt Pronous dy'd beneath his fiery dart, 
Which pierc'd below the ſhield his valiant heart. 
Theſtor was next; who ſaw the chief appear, 486 
And fell the victim of his coward fear; 
Shrunk up he ſat, with wild and haggard eye, 
Nor ſtood to combat, nor had force to fly: 
Patroclus mark'd him as he ſhunn'd the war, 490 
And with unmanly tremblings ſhook the car, 
And dropp'd the flowing reins, Him 'twixt 
the jaws 
The javelin ſticks, and from the chariot draws. 
As on a rock that overhangs the main, 
An angler, ſtudious of the line and cane, 495 


Ver. 484.] Dart is improper, for a ſpear. I ſhall quote 
Chapman, as our poet has borrowed an epithet from his verſion: 
Then Pronous was firſt that fell, beneath his fierie lance, 
Which ſtrooke his bare breft, neare his ſhield, 


Ver. 486.] We are ſupplied in this paſſage with an inſtance of, 
perhaps, the moſt licentious amplification, that has yet occurred: a 
plain verſion of the paragraph may amuſe the reader : 


Then Theſtor, Enop's ſon, 

At the next onſet ; in his poliſh'd car 

Crouching, he ſhrank confounded : from his hands 
Down dropt the reins. The ſpear, cloſe-ſmiting, gor'd 
His cheek, and paſt the teeth. Thus o'er the ſeat 

The hero rais'd him ſticking. 


Ver. 494.] Our poet had his eye on Chapman, who is more 
exact: | 
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Some mighty fiſh draws panting to the ſhore ; 
Not with leſs eaſe the barbed javelin bore 
The gaping daſtard: as the ſpear was ſhook, 
He fell, and life his heartleſs breaſt forſook. 
Next on Eryalus he flies; a ſtone 590 
Large as a rock, was by his fury thrown: 
Full on his crown the pond'rous fragment flew, 
And burſt the helm, and cleft the head in two: 
Prone to the ground the breathleſs warriour fell, 
And death involv'd him with the ſhades of hell. 
Then low in duſt Epaltes, Echius lie; 506 
Ipheas, Evippus, Polymelus, die; 
Amphoterus, and Erymas ſucceed ; 


And laſt, Tlepolemus and Pyres bleed. 


ai. 


— — —— it ſhew'd, as when you view 


An angler from ſome prominent rocke, draw with his line and 
X hooke 


A mightie fiſh out of the ſea, 


The original ſays, a ſacred ib among the various reaſons for this 
appellation, that 1s not the leaft remarkable, which my ſchoolmaſter, 
an excellent, ingenious, and amiable man, but no theologian, was 
accuſtomed to mention, as derived from the initial letters of the 
word xe: Ic Ter, Ou ui, Corp! 


Ver. 498.] Shaken is the proper participle of the word. More 
accurately, with theſe corrections: 


The gaping daſtard thus the javelin bore. 


Prone, as the glitt ring lance the warricur ſhook, 
He fell . 


Ver. 504-] Or thus: 


Flat on the field the breathleſs auretch was laid; 
And Death pour'd round his all-involving ſhade, 
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Where er he moves, the growing flaughters ſpread 
In heaps on heaps; a monument of dead. 571 
When now Sarpedon his brave friends beheld 
Grov'ling in duſt, and gaſping on the field, 
| 


Ver. 1r.] More cloſely thus: 
And earth is piled with monuments of dead. 


Ver. 512. When now Sarpedon, &c.] The poet preparing to 
recount the death of Sarpedon, it will not be improper to give a 
fketch of ſome particulars which conſtitute a character the moſt 
faultleſs and amiable in the whole Iliad. This hero is by birth 
ſuperiour to all the chiefs of either fide, being the only ſon of 
Jupiter engaged in this war. His qualities are no way unworthy his 
deſcent, ſince he every where appears equal in valour, prudence, 
and eloquence, to the moſt admired heroes: nor are theſe excel- 
lencies blemiſhed with any of thoſe defects with which the moſt 
diſtinguiſhing characters of the poem are ſtamed, So that the niceſt 
criticks cannot find any thing to offend their delicacy, bu muſt be 
obliged to own the manners of this hero perfect. His valour is 
neither raſh nor boiſterous ; his prudence neither timorous nor 
tricking ; and his eloquence neither talkative nor boaſting, He 
never reproaches the hving, or inſults the dead; but appears uniform 
through his conduct in the war, ated with the ſame generous 
ſentiments that engaged him in it, having no intereſt in the quarrel 
but to ſuccour his allies in diſtreſs. This noble life is ended with a 
death as glorious; for in his laſt moments he has no other concern, 
but for the honour of his friends, and the event of the day. 


Homer juſtly repreſents ſuch a charaQter to be attended with 
univerſal eſteem: as he was greatly honoured when living, he is as 
much lamented when dead, as the chief prop of Troy. The poet 
by his death, even before that of Hector, prepares us to expect the 
deſtruction of that town, when its two great defenders are no more: 
and in order to make it the more ſignal and remarkable, it is the 
only death of the Iliad attended with prodigies: even his funeral is 
performed by divine aſſiſtance, he being the only hero whoſe body 
is carried back to be interred in his native country, and honoured 
with monuments erected to his fame. Theſe peculiar and diftinguiſh- 
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With this reproach his flying hoſt he warms, 
Oh ſtain to honour! oh diſgrace to arms! 515 


322 


Forſake, inglorious, the contended plain; 
This hand, unaided, ſhall the war ſuſtain : 
The taſk be mine, this hero's ſtrength to try, 
Who moves whole troops, and makes an army fly. 
He ſpake; and ſpeaking, leaps from off the car; 
Patroclus lights, and ſternly waits the war. 52: 
As when two vultures on the mountain's height 
Stoop with reſounding pinions to the fight; 


ing honours ſeem appropriated by our author to him alone, as the 
reward of a merit ſuperiour to all his other leſs perfect heroes. P. 


Thus with more exactneſs, and an unexceptionable rhyme: 

Sarpedon, wiewing his uncinctur'd train 
Fall by Patroclus on th' enſanguin'd plain, 
With Leen reproach heir noble ſpirit warms :; 
Oh ſtain to honour! oh diſgrace to arms! 
T hus ſpeed my Lycians in ignoble flight ? 
This hand, unaided, ſhall ſuſtain the ght. 

Our tranſlator gave the f/f verſe of this paſſage originally, as 


follows : 
When now the chief his valiant friends beheld. 


Ver. 515.] It ſtood thus at firſt, with agreeable variation, not 
judiciouſly ſupplanted: 
— — — oh diſgrace of arms! 


Ver. 519. Originally, 1h hero's ſtrength;“ and 


makes aubole armies fly. 


He ſaid, and leap'd from off his lofty car. 


Ver. 522. As when two vultures, | Homer compares Patroclus 
and Sarpedon to two vultures, becauſe they appeared to be of equa! 
ſtrength and abilities, when they had diſmounted from their 
cChariots. For this reaſon he has choſen to compare them ta birds of 
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They cuff, they tear, they raiſe a ſcreaming cry; 
The deſert echoes, and the rocks reply: 525 
The warriours thus oppos'd in arms, engage 
With equal clamours, and with equal rage. 
]Jove view'd the combat; whoſe event foreſeen, 
He thus beſpoke his ſiſter and his queen. 

The hour draws on; the deſtinies ordain, 530 
My god-like ſon ſhall preſs the Phrygian plain: 
Already on the verge of death he ſtands, 

His life is ow'd to fierce Patroclus? hands. 
What paſſions in a parent's breaſt debate! 

Say, ſhall I ſnatch him from impending fate, 535 


the ſame kind ; as on another occaſion, to image the like equality 
of ſtrength, he reſembles both Hector and Patroclus to lions; but 
a little after this place, diminiſhing the force of Sarpedon, he 
compares him to a bull, and Patroclus to a lion. He has placed 
theſe vultures upon a high rock, becauſe it is their nature to perch 
there, rather than on the boughs of trees. Their crooked talons 
make them unfit to walk on the ground, they could not fight 
ſteadily in the air, and therefore their fitteſt place is thè rock. 
Euſtathius. P. 


Ogilby's literal execution of this mile. will ſerve very well to 
point out the graceful decorations of our poet's fand: 


As on a rock two cruel vulturs light, 
And ſcrieching with their bills and talons fight, 


Ver. 523.] Thus, at firſt; 
Stoop with their ſounding pinions to the fight. 


Ver. 530.] Thus? conformably to the pathos of his author: 
Ah me! the hour draws on; the Fates ordain i 


Ver. 53 5. Say, fall 1 ſnatch him from impending fate.] It 
| Y 4 
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And ſend him ſafe to Lycia, diftant far 


From all the dangers and the toils of war; 


appears by this paſſage, that Homer was of opinion, that the power 
of God could over-rule fate or deſtiny. It has puzzled many to 
diſtinguiſh exactly the notion of the heathens as to this point, Mr. 
Dryden contends that Jupiter was limited by the Deſtinies, or (to 
uſe his expreſſion) was no better than book-keeper to. them. He 
grounds it upon a paſſage in the tenth book of Virgil, where Jupiter 
mentions this inſtance of Sarpedon as a proof of his yielding to the 
Fates. But both that, and his citation from Ovid, amounts to no 
more than that Jupiter gave way to Deſtiny; not that he could not 
prevent it; the contrary to which is plain from his doubt and 
deliberation in this place. And indeed whatever may be inferred 
of other poets, Homer's opinion at leaſt, as to the diſpenſations of 
God to man, has ever ſeemed to me very clear, and diſtinctly 
agreeable to truth. We ſhall find, if we examine his whole works 
with an eye to this doctrine, that he aſſigns three cauſes of all the 
good and evil that happens in this world, which he takes a particular 
care to diſtinguiſh, Firſt the will of God, ſuperiour to all: 


Ao; d treaeiero bem. Il. i. 
Q%; dic T&v& T&AWTS, Il, xix. ver. 90. 
Zivg ayuda Y 14x Ts db, -&. 


Secondly Deſtiny or Fate, meaning the laws and order of nature 
affecting the conſtitutions of men, and diſpoſing them to good or 
evil, proſperity or misfortune ; which the Supreme Being, if it be 
his pleaſure, may over- rule (as he is inclined to do in this place) 
but which he generally ſuffers to take effect. Thirdly, our own 
Free will, which either by prudence overcomes thoſe natural influences 
and paſſions, or by folly ſuffers us to fall under them, Odyſſ. i. 
ver. 32: 

2 To's, fle, Y vo Gus pero; GT 00997 hl 

"EZ ii 1youo Pure nay NN iſuuunui. e d xa { apr} 

EQnow &rxobanyoy arte ſubper d Les, 


Why charge mankind on heav'n their own offence, 
And call their woes the crime of providence? 
Blind! who themſelves their miſeries create, 

And periſh by their folly, not their fate, 
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Or to his doom my braveſt offspring yield, 
And fatten, with celeſtial blood, the field? 539 
Then thus the goddeſs with the radiant eyes: 
What words are theſe? O ſov'reign of the ſkies! 
Short is the date preſcrib'd to mortal man; 
Shall Jove, for one, extend the narrow ſpan, 
Whoſe bounds were fix'd before his race began? | 
How many ſons of Gods, foredoom'd to death, 
Before proud Ilion, muſt reſign their breath! 546 


Ver. 539.] As this verſe, not the moſt pleaſing in itſelf, bears 
no reſemblance to the original, we may, perhaps, ſubſtitute not 
unſeaſonably the following : 


Slain by Patroclus in this diſtant field : 
and accommodate with advantage verſe 536 to this alteration : 


And ſend him ſafe to avealthy Lycia, far 


Ver. 541.] Thus Chapman: 
- What unjuſt words are theſe ? 


Ver. 542.] I ſhould prefer the expulſion of one of theſe lines, 
thus : 


Wouldft thou from fate redeem a mortal man, 
Whoſe bounds were fix'd, &er yet his race began? 


Dryden, An. x. 657: 


Shirt bounds of life are ſet 4% mortal mau; 
*Tis virtue's work alone to ſtretch the narrow ſpan. 


Ver. 544.] He here omits % lines of his author, to the fol- 
lowing purport : 
Do : but the reſt of heaven will praiſe thee not. 
Beſides, I tell thee, and thou mark my words, — 


Ver. 545.] There is no attention to his original in this paſſage, 
Thus? | 


T3 
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Were thine exempt, debate would riſe above, 
And murm'ring pow'rs condemn their partial 
Jove. 


Give the bold chief a glorious fate in fight; 
And when th' aſcending ſoul has wing'd her 

flight, 550 
Let Sleep and Death convey, by thy gend, 
'The breathleſs body to his native land. 


Sarpedon reſcued from this hoſtile plain, 

And hence to Lycia brought alive again, 

The ſame compaſſion other Gods might move 

To ſave their ſons, as mov'd too partial Jove; 

Or deep reſentments from refuſal riſe 

For numerous chiefs deſcended from the ſkies, 
That war round Troy. But, if this favourite fon 
Such ſtrange . e from his fire have won, 


Give the bold chief 


Ver. 549. Our poet had his eye on Chapman: - 


— Give him then, an honeſt period, 
"2 brave fight, 


Ver. 551. Let Sleep and Death convey, by thy command, 
T he breathleſs body to his native land, | 


The hiſtory or fable received in Homer's time, imported, that 
Sarpedon was interred in Lycia, but it ſaid nothing of his death. 
This gave the poet the liberty of making him die at Troy, provided 
that after his death he was carried into Lycia, to preſerve the fable, 
The expedient propoſed by Juno ſolves all; Sarpedon dies at Troy, 
and is interred at Lycia; and what renders this probable is, that in 
thoſe times, as at this day, princes and perſons of quality who died 
in foreign parts were carried into their own country to be laid in the 
tomb with their fathers. The antiquity of this cuſtom cannot be 
doubted, fince it was practiſed in the patriarch's times: Jacob dying 
in ZXgypt, orders his children to carry him into the land of 
Canaan, where he defired to be buried, Gen. xlix. 29, Dacier, P. 


4 
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His friends and people, to his future praiſe, 
A marble tomb and pyramid ſhall raiſe, 

And laſting honours to his aſhes give; 855 
His fame ('tis all the dead can have) ſhall live. 


She ſaid; the Cloud-compeller overcome, 
Aſſents to fate, and ratifies the doom. 
Then, touch'd with grief, the weeping heav'ns 
diſtill'd 
A ſhow'r of blood o'er all the fatal field. 560 


Ver. 556.] Thus Dryden, En. vii. 6: 


Here reſt thy bones in rich Heſperia's plains, 
Thy name lis all a ghoſt can have) remains : 


ſince Homer ſays only, * Theſe are the honours of the dead.“ 


Ver. 557.] Theſe ſever verſes are wrought from four of his 
author. Some of the rhymes want accuracy, and the verſes them- 
ſelves fall ſhort, in my opinion, of that elegance, which our admi- 
rable poet commonly diffuſed over paſſages of this pathetic and 
delicate deſcription, It were unpardonable vanity in me to emulate 
him in any thing beyond fidelity: 

She ſaid: to her aſſents th' almighty power. 

His heavens, relenting, bloody dew-drops ſhower 
To grace his fon; whom brave Patroclus' hand 
Prepar'd to ſlaughter in a foreign land. 


Ver. 560. A foow'r of blind.) As to ſhowers of a bloody 
colour, many both ancient and modern naturaliſts agree in aſſerting 
the reality of ſuch appearances, though they account for them 
differently, You may ſee a very odd ſolution of them in Euſtathius, 
note on ver. 53, correſponding to ver. 70, in the tranſlation of 
the eleventh Iliad, What ſeems the moſt probable, is that of Fro. 
mondus in his Meteorology, who obſerved, that a ſhower of this 
kind, which gave - great cauſe of wonder, was nothing but a 
quantity of very ſmall red inſets, beat down to the earth by a heavy 


v'$ 
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The God, his eyes averting from the plain, 
Laments his ſon, predeſtin'd to be ſlain, 
Far from the Lycian ſhores, his happy native 
reign. 
Now met in arms the combatants appear, 
Each heav'd the ſhield, and pois'd the lifted 
ſpear: 565 
From ſtrong Patroclus* hand the jav'lIin fled, 
And paſs'd the groin of valiant Thraſymed; 
The nerves unbrac'd, no more his bulk ſuſtain, 
He falls, and falling bites the bloody plain. 
Two ſounding darts the Lycian leader threw ; 570 
The firſt aloof with erring fury flew, 


— 


ſhower, whereby the ground was ſpotted in ſeveral places, as with 
drops of blood, | P. 


Ver. 564.] This is very diffuſe and licentious. Thus! 


T hen flew Patroclus, as the chiefs drew near, 
Fam'd T hraſymelus with his forceful ſpear, 

Sent thro' the groin ; no more his bulk ſuſtain 

The nerves unbrac'd ; he falls, and bites the plain. 


Ver. 570.] Our poet was miſled by Chapman, whom I ſhall 
not ſtay to quote, into a miſinterpretation of his author, where 


Ogilby, as uſual, is exact. We may thus rectify the tranſlation 
before us: | 


His javelin next th' impetuous Lycian threw ; 
With erring ſpeed the whizzing weapon flew, 

But pierct the ſhoulder of Achilles' ſteed, 

The generous Pedaſus, of mortal breed : 

The tortur'd horſe, loud neighing, on the ground 
Fell flat : his panting life ruſht through the wound, 
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The next tranſpierc'd Achilles? mortal ſteed, 
The gen'rous Pedaſus of Theban breed, 
Fix'd in the ſhoulder's joint; he reel'd around, 
Roll'd in the bloody duſt, and paw'd the ſlipp*ry 
ground. 575 
His ſudden fall th* entangled harneſs broke; 
Each axle crackled, and the chariot ſhook : 
When bold Automedon to diſengage 
The ſtarting courſers, and reſtrain their rage, 
Divides the traces with his ſword, and freed 580 
Th' incumber'd chariot from the dying ſteed: 


— _—_ 


Ver. 572. —— Achilles mortal fled, 
T he gen'rous Pedaſus . | 


For the other two horſes of Achilles, Xanthus and Balius, were 
immortal, as we have already ſeen in this book, It is a merry 
conceit of Euſtathius, that Pedaſus is only ſaid to be mortal, 
becauſe of three horſes he only was a gelding. It is pity poor 
Pedaſus had not a better fate to have recompenſed the loſs of his 
immortality. P. 


The verſe ran thus originally: 
The next more fatal pierc d Achilles' ſteed. 


Ver. 577-] Thus, more exactly and with a truer rhyme : 
Groan'd the ſtrong axle; creakt the ſtraining yoke. 
He gave the verſe thus at firſt : 
Each axle grand; the bounding chariot ſhook. 


Ver. 580.] A fine couplet for eaſe of numbers and ſimplicity 
of diction ; but it muſt pay a debt to Ogilby: 


Drew his bright faulchion, and the foremoſt freed 
(The edge well guiding) from the hindmoſt /eeds 
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The reſt move on, obedient to the rein; 
The car rolls ſlowly o'er the duſty plain. 

The tow'ring chiefs to fiercer fight advance, 
And firſt Sarpedon whirl'd his weighty lance, 85 
Whicho'er the warriour's ſhoulder took its courſe, 
And ſpent in empty air its dying force. 

Not ſo Patroclus* never-erring dart; 

Aim'd at his breaſt, it pierc'd the mortal part, 
Where the ſtrong fibres bind the ſolid heart. 590 
Then, as the mountain oak, or poplar tall, 
Or pine (fit maſt for ſome great admiral) 


Ver. 582.] Thus, more accurately: 
The two mov'd on, and ftretcht the guiding rein: 
The warriours now in combat met again. 
Sarpedon then his ſecond javelin caſt ; 
The guiltleſs point Patroclus' ſhoulder paſt, 
Our poet probably was guided by Chapman : 
when both the reſt, obey'd, and went foreright. 
Ver. 585.] Ogilby, I ſee, is above contempt : 


Another javelin then Sarpedon flung, 
Which o'er Patroclus ſhoulder flying ſung. 


And for whirl*d our poet originally gave zo, 


Ver. 590.] This our poet borrowed from Chapman : 
—— where lifes /trings cloſe, about the ſolid part. 


Ver. 591.] This fmile has already occurred in book xiii, verſe 


493, with ſome variation in our poet's verſion. Ogilby, with 
trivial correction, will amuſe the reader: 


Juſt as a poplar, pine, or oak, that grow 
Conſpic::ous on ſome lofty mountain's brow, 

Cut down by ſhipwrights with remorſeleſs ſteel 
To make a maſt, or faſhion out a wheel. 
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Nods to the ax, till with a groaning ſound 

It ſinks, and ſpreads its honours on the ground 
Thus fell the king; and laid on earth ſupine, 595 
Before his chariot ſtretch'd his form divine: 
Hegraſp'd the duſtdiſtain'd with ſtreaming gore, 
And pale in death, lay groaning on the ſhore. 


So lies a bull beneath the lion's paws, 599 


While the grim ſavage grinds with foamy jaws 


The trembling limbs, and ſucks the ſmoking 
blood ; 


Deep groans, and hollow roars, rebellow thro' 


the wood. 


Our tranſlator gave the paſſage at firſt with the following diverſities : 
Then as the lately pine, or poplar tall, 
Heaun for the malt of ſome great admiral, 
Nods, groars, and reels, till with a crackling ſound , 


Ver. 595.] Theſe Hur verſes diſplay not the cuſtomary ſkill of 
their great artiſt, The following tranſlation is perfectly exact: 


Thus he, ftretch'd out before his ſteeds and car, 
Deep-groaning lay, and graſpt the bloody duſt ; 


but a hint from Chapman drove our tranſlator to prolixity : 


—— . he ftretcht his forme divine 
Before his horſe and chariot. 


Ver. 599.] This tranſlation is admirable, but not cloſe, as a 
literal repreſentation will evince: 


As midſt his comrades, a bold brindled bull, 
Clutch'd by a lion ruſhing on the herd, 

Dies, groaning loud, beneath the monſter's jaws : 
Thus, by Patroclus flain, the Lycian king 

Deep ſobbing dies, and calls his friend by name, 


Thus Dryden, An. x. 1022 : 


He grins, and opens wide his greedy jaws ; 
The prey lies panting underneath his paws, 


— — — 
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Then to the leader of the Lycian band 
The dying chief addreſs'd his laſt command. 
Glaucus, be bold; thy taſk be firſt to dare 605 
The glorious dangers of deſtructive war, 
To lead my troops, to combat at their head, 
Incite the living, and ſupply the dead. 
Tell *em, I charg*d them with my lateſt breath 
Not unreveng'd to bear Sarpedon's death. 610 
What grief, what ſhame muſt Glaucus undergo, 
If theſe ſpoil'd arms adorn a Grecian foe? 


Ver. 605. Glancus, be bold, &c.| This dying ſpeech of 
Sarpedon deſerves particular notice, being made up of noble 
ſentiments, and fully. anſwering the character of this brave and 
generous prince, which he preſerves in his laſt moments. Being 
ſenfible of approaching death, without any tranſports of rage, or 
defire of revenge, he calls to his friend to take care to preſerve 
his body and arms from becoming a prey to the enemy : and this 
he ſays without any regard to himſelf, but out of the moſt tender 
concern for his friend's reputation, who muſt for ever become 
infamous, if he fails in this point of honour and duty, If we 
conceive this ſaid by the expiring hero, his dying looks fixed on his 
wounded diſconſolate friend, the ſpear remaining in his body, and 
the victor ſtanding by in a kind of extaſy ſurveying his conqueſt ; 
theſe circumſtances will form a very moving picture. Patroclus 
all this time, either out of humanity or ſurpriſe, omits to pull out 


the ſpear, which however he does not long forbear, but with it 


drawing forth his vitals, puts a period to this gallant life, - 


Ver. 608.] This line is interpolated by the tranſlator : and the 
next couplet is not accurate. This is the true ſenſe ; 


Go round; the generals of our Lycian train 
Exhort to ſhield with arms their leader flam. 
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Then as a friend, and as a warriour, fight; 
Defend my body, conquer in my right; 
That taught by great examples, all may try 615 
Like thee to vanquiſh, or like me to die. 
He ceas'd; the Fates ſuppreſs'd his lab'ring 
breath, 
And his eyes darken'd with the ſhades of death. 
Th' inſulting victor with diſdain beſtrode 
The proſtrate prince, and on his boſom trod; 620 
Then drew the weapon from his panting heart, 
The reeking fibres clinging to the dart; 
From the wide wound guſh'd out a ſtream of 
blood, 
And the foul iffu'd in the purple flood. 
— — 
Ver, 613.] Theſe forr verſes are ſpun from one of his author, 
to this purport : | 


Acquit thee bravely, and urge on thy hoſt. 
Indeed the whole fpeech is looſely and negligently executed.. 
Ver. 62r.] Chapman has, 
And with it drew the filme and fringe, of his yet-panting heart. 


But our poet is very diffuſe in theſe four verſes, and took one hint 
from Ogilby: 

His foul in purple Ning on the point. 
The original cannot be ſeen to more advantage, than in the neat 
and faithful verſion of Mr. Cowper: 


— Patrol drew 
The ſpear enfolded with his vitals forth, 
Weapon. and life at once, 
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His flying ſteeds the Myrmidons detain, 625 
Unguided now, their mighty maſter ſlain. 
All- impotent of aid, transfix'd with grief, 
Unhappy Glaucus heard the dying chief. 

His painful arm, yet uſeleſs with the ſmart 
Inflicted late by Teucer's deadly dart, 630 
Supported on his better hand he ſtay'd; 

To Phcebus then (*twas all he could) he pray'd. 

All-ſeeing Monarch ! whether Lycia's coaſt, 
Or ſacred Ilion, thy bright preſence boaſt, 
Powerful alike to eaſe the wretch's ſmart; 635 
Oh hear me! God of ev'ry healing art! 

Lol ſtiffwithclotted blood, and pierc'd with pain, 
That thrills my arm, and ſhoots thro' ev'ry vein, 


« . 


Ver. 625.] Thus, perhaps, more conſonant to the ſpirit of the 
paſſage : 
His ſnorting ſteeds the Myrmidons detain, 
For flight all eager, their lov'd maſter ſlain, 
Ver. 627.] Ogilby corrected is fimple and good: 
Deep woe, confuſion, Glaucus' breaſt invade, 
To hear Sarpedon, whom he could not aid, 


Ver. 630.] A line of Homer is here ſuppreſſed, relative to 
Teucer : | | | g 


On the high wall from Greece averting ill. 


Ver. 637, „„ Pierc'd with pain, 
| That thrills my arm, and ſhoots thro ev*ry wein. 
There ſeems to be an overſight in this place. Glaucus in the twelfth 
book had been wounded with an arrow by Teucer at the attack of 
the wall; and here ſo long after, we find him ſtill on the field, iz the 
ſharpeſt anguiſh of his wound, the blood not being yet flanched, &c, 


* 
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I ſtand unable to ſuſtain the ſpear, 

And ſigh, at diſtance from the glorious war. 640 

Low in the duſt is great Sarpedon laid, 

Nor Jove vouchſiat*d his hapleſs offspring aid. 

But thou, O God of Health! thy ſuccour lend, 

To guard the reliques of my ſlaughter'd friend. 

For thou, tho' diſtant, canſt reſtore my might, 645 

To head my Lycians, and ſupport the fight. 
Apollo heard; and ſuppliant as he ſtood, 

His heav*nly hand reſtrain'd the flux of blood: 


In the ſpeech that next follows to Hector, there is alſo ſomething 
liable to cenſure, when he imputes to the negligence of the Trojans 
the death of Sarpedon, of which they knew nothing till that very 
ſpeech informed them. I beg leave to paſs over theſe things without 
expoling or defending them; though ſuch as theſe may be ſufficient 
grounds for a moſt inveterate war among the criticks, P, 


The following attempt is literal : 


A cruel wound I bear: ſharp anguiſh thrills 


Thro* my ſpent arm, and ceaſcleſs blood diſtills : 
My feeble ſhoulder can no more ſuſtain 


The lance, and keeps me from th' embattled plain: 
for our poet's rhymes in the ſecond couplet are inadmiſſible, 


Ver. 641.] More accurately thus: 
Sarpedon, bef# of men, in duſt is laid. 
Ver. 643.] This is all wide of his pattern. Thus? 


But, heal this wound, O! king; aſſuage my pain; 
Return me to my ſtrength and troops again: 
Freſh force to them my chearing voice will bring, 
To ſave from hoſtile rage their lifeleſs king. 


Ver. 647.] Or thus, with the help of Ogilby : 


Thus Glaucus pray'd : Apollo hears complain 
The ſuppliant chief, and mitigates his pain. 
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He drew the dolours from the wounded part, 
And breath'd a ſpirit in his rifing heart. 650 
Renew'd by art divine, the hero ſtands, 
And owns th' aſſiſtance of immortal hands. 
Firſt to the fight his native troops he warms, 
Then loudly calls on Troy's vindictive arms; 
With ample ſtrides he ſtalks from place to place; 
Now fires Agenor, now Polydamas ; 656 
Eneas next, and Hector he accoſts; 
Inflaming thus the rage of all their hoſts. 
What thoughts, regardleſs chief! thy breaſt 
employ ? 
Oh too forgetful of the friends of Troy! 660 
Thoſe gen'rous friends, who, from their country 
far, 
Breathe their brave ſouls out in another's war. 
— 


His oozing wound the hand ccœleſtial dried, 
And with new powers his rifing foul ſupplied. 
Ver. 653.] More exactly thus: 


His native troops to ſhield their leader ſlain 
He firſt urg'd on; then ſought the Trojan train. 


Ver. 655.] This rhyme, which is not to be admired, he caught 
from Chapman : 


and from them, he ſtretcht his ſpeedie pace, 
* Agenor, Hector, Venus ſonne, and wiſe Polydamas, 


Perhaps, a variation of this kind, more ſucceſsfully executed, might 
be preferable : 


As through the ranks he talks with ample ftrides, 
Agenor and Polydamas. he chides. 


Ver. 662.] This is an improvement from Chapman: 
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See! where in duſt the great Sarpedon lies, 
In action valiant, and in council wiſe, 664 
Who guarded right, and kept his people free; 
To all his Lycians loſt, and loſt to thee! 
Stretch'd by Patroclus* arm on yonder plains, 
Oh ſave from hoſtile rage his lov'd remains: 
Ah let not Greece his conquer'd trophies boaſt, 
Nor on his corſe revenge her heroes loſt. 670 
He ſpoke; each leader in his grief partook, 
Troy, at the loſs, thro? all her legions ſhook. 
Transfix'd with deep regret, they view o'erthrown 
At once his country's pillar, and their own; 
A chief, who led to Troy's beleaguer'd wall 675 
A hoſt of heroes, and out-ſhin'd them all. 


Fir'd, they ruſh on; firſt Hector ſeeks the foes, 
And with ſuperiour vengeance greatly glows. 


Your poore auxiliarie friends, that in your toiles have fave? 
Their friendleſſe ſoules out, farre from home. 


Ver. 663.] Theſe four fine verſes are moſt ingeniouſly wrought 
from c of his author, thus plainly repreſented ; 
Sarpedon, prince of buckler'd Lycians, lies ; 
By power and juſtice Lycia's great defence. 


Ver, 668.] More conformably to the language of his author, 
thus : | | 
With noble rage oh! ſave his lov'd remains! 9 


Ver. 671.] This paragraph is finiſhed with the ſuperiour abili- 
ties of our tranſlator. | 


Ver. 677.] The Greek word aramwoe means eager, or with 
vol. 1v, Z | 


1 
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But o'er the dead the fierce Patroclus ſtands, 
And rouſing Ajax, rous'd the liſt'ning bands. 680 

Heroes, be men! be what you were before; 
Or weigh the great occaſion, and be more. 
The chief who taught our lofty walls to yield, 
Lies pale in death, extended on the field. 
To guard his body Troy in numbers flies; 685 
Tis half the glory to maintain our prize. 
Haſte, ſtrip his arms, the ſlaughter round him 

ſpread, 
And ſend. the living Lycians to the dead. 
— — 


ſpeed : ſo that our poet either followed the common Latin tranſla- 


tion, which renders ardentes, or, as 1 rather conclude, Chapman's 
dent : 


This made them runne, i: flames upon the foe. 


Ver. 6 79. How obſcure and unlike his author! The following 
Cub®itution is cloſe, but incommoded with that ambiguity, occaſioned 
by the want of i»flexions, which can only be cleared by the context 


in our language, and which poets by profeſſion ſhould attempt with 
all their ſkill and diligence to prevent: 


Then rous'd the Greeks Patroclus* manly mind ; 
And firſt each Ajax, of themſelves inclin'd. 


Ver. 682.] Our tranſlator found this happy turn in Ogilby: 
Bold princes, now aſſiſt; ah now reſtore 


Our honour loſt : be what you were, or more. 


Ver. 685.] No traces of his author in the former of theſe 
diſtich: ? Gglby, with moderate chaſtiſement, is of more laudable 
fidelity: 

Sarpedon lies, the Erft who ſcal'd our wall: 
Come, let aur fury on his relics fall. 

Spoil ave his armour : let his followers feel, 
Who dare protect their chief, our vengeful ſteel, 
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The heroes kindle at his fierce command; 
The martial ſquadrons cloſe on either hand: 690 
Here Troy and Lycia charge with loud alarms, 
Theſſalia there, and Greece oppoſe their arms. 
With horrid ſhouts they circle round the ſlain; 
The claſh of armour rings o'er all the plain. 
Great Jove, to {well the horrours of the fight, 695 
O'er the fierce armies pours pernicious Night, 
And round his ſon confounds the warring hoſts, 
His fate ennobling with a croud of ghoſts, 


Ver. 689.] More accurately, thus: 
The willing heroes kindle for the fight: 
Cloſe and more cloſe th' approaching files unite. 
Round the dead chieftain Troy and Lycia here, 
The Greeks and Myrmidons concentre there: 


becauſe the loud alarms of our poet unſcaſonably anticipates the 
horrid ſhouts, which occupy their proper ſtation, 


Ver. 695. Great Fove———Oer the fierce armies pours pernicious 
Night.] Homer calls here by the name of Night, the whirlwinds 
of thick duſt which riſe from beneath the feet of the combatants, and 
which hinder them from knowing one another. "Thus poetry knows 
how to convert the moſt natural things into miracles; theſe two 
armies are buried in duſt round Sarpedon's body; it is Jupiter who 
pours upon them an obſcure night, to make the battle bloodier, and 
to honour the funeral of his ſon by a greater number of victims. 
Euſtathius. P. 


Tao verſes of Homer are the groundwork of theſe four graceful 
lines in the tranſlation. 'This repreſentation is verbally exact: 
O'er the fierce fight Jove fatal darkneſs ſtretch, 
Round his lov'd ſon, the bale of toilſome war. 
Ver. 696.] So Chapman: | 
And Jove about th' impetuous broile, prrniciaus Night powr'd 


out, 
1 
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Now Greece gives way, and great Epigeus falls; 
Agacleus' ſon, from Budium's lofty walls: 300 
Who chas'd for murder thence, a ſuppliant came 
To Peleus, and the filver-footed dame; 

Now ſent to Troy, Achilles' arms to aid, 

He pays due vengeance to his kinſman's ſhade. 
Soon as his luckleſs hand had touch'd the dead, 70 
A rock's large fragment thunder d on his head; 
Hurl'd by Hectorean force, it cleft in twain 
His ſhatter'd helm, and ſtretch'd him o'er the ſlain. 

Fierce to the van of fight Patroclus came; 
And, like an eagle darting at his game, 710 


Ver. 699.] Our poet is very dextrous and happy, but Ogilby, 
as more circumſtantial, may not be, corrected, unacceptable to the 
reader: 

A Myrmidon of nobler awerth was ſlain, 


Agacleus' ſon, Epigeus: he his reign 
Held in Budeum ; there his nephew flew, 
And thence to Peleus and fair Thetis flew. 


Ver. 704.] A comment of our tranſlator, ſuggeſted, as I 
ſuſpeR, bs an obſcure hint in Chapman: 


— His /azghter being the meane, 
He came to Troy, and ſo to this. 
Ver. 707.] Thus, more cloſely: 
By Hector hurl'd, it cleft his head in twain 
In the bruis'd helm. 
And our poet took his rhymes from Chapman : 


(Sent out of able Hector's hand) it cut his ſkull i» zwwaine, 
And ſtrooke him dead. Patroclus (griev'd, to ſee his friend ſo 


flaine ) 
Before the foremoſt thruſt himſelfe. 


Ver, 710.] Our tranſlator thought minuteneſs would interfere 
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Sprung on the Trojan and the Lycian band; 
What grief thy heart, what fury urg'd thy hand, 
Oh gen'rous Greek! when with full vigourthrown 
At Stenelaiis flew the weighty ſtone, 714 
Which ſunk him to the dead: when Troy, too near 
That arm, drew back ; and Hector learn'd to fear. 
Far as an able hand a lance can throw, 
Or at the liſts, or at the fighting foe; 
So far the Trojans from their lines retir'd ; 
Till Glaucus turning, all the reſt inſpir'd. 320 
Then Bathyclæus fell beneath his rage, 
The only hope of Chalcon's trembling age: 
Wide o'ertheland was ſtretch'd his large domain, 
With ſtately ſeats, and riches, bleſt in vain: 
Him, bold with youth, and eager to purſue 72; 
The flying Lycians, Glaucus met, and flew ; 
—— 

with dignity. Ogilby is particular, and faithful: 

As a ſwift faulcon ſtoups at crows and pies. 


Ver. 715.] His original dictates, 
Which burſt the neck's ftrong nerves : when Troy 


Ver. 717.] This elegant conciſeneſs may be indebted to Ogilby: 
As far as any can a javelin throw, | 
To gain the prize, or charge the daring foe. 

The following verſion is literal and commenſurate ; 


Far as a long ſpear's caſt, or in the games 
Thrown by a man for trial of his ſtrength, 
Or in the fight of life-deſtroy ing foes ; 
Retir'd the Trojans, and the Greeks puſht on. 
Ver. 725.] This interpolation is the azdax juvertd of Virgil: 
| 2 3 
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Pierc'd thro? the boſom with a ſudden wound, 
He fell, and falling, made the fields reſound. 


Th' Achaians* ſorrow for their hero ſlain; 
With conqu'ring ſhouts the Trojans ſhake the 

plain, 730 
And croud to ſpoil the dead: the Greeks oppoſe; 
An iron circle round the carcaſe grows. 

Then brave Laogonus reſign'd his breath, 
Diſpatch'd by Merion to the ſhades of death: 
On Ida's holy hill he made abode, 735 
The prieſt of Jove, and honour'd like his God. 


Between the jaw and ear the javelin went ; 
The ſoul, exhaling, iſſu'd at the vent. 


C— 
And bold through youth, 
as Dryden renders it, Ogilby is very accurate: 


He, turning quick on him as he purſu'd, - 
His well-couch'd javelin in his breaſt imbu'd, 


Ver. 729.] Our tranſlator indulges his fancy, Take an accu- 
rate repreſentation of the paſſage: 


2 
Deep ſorrow ſeiz'd the Greeks, but equal joy, 
So prime a warriour fall'n! the ſons of Troy: 
Around the corſe they throng ; the Greeks oppoſe 
With ruſhing ardour, and their ſquadrons cloſe, 


Ver. 735.] Our author tranſplanted this imperfect rhyme from 
Ogilby: | 
Oreter's ſon, Jove's prieſt, who his aboad 
Had on mount Ida, honour'd like a god. 
Thus, perhaps: 
The warriour dwelt in Ida's mountain-grove, 
Not leſs than god rever d; the prieſt of Jove., 


Ver. 737-] The following couplet is literally faithful: 
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His ſpear /Eneas at the victor threw, 739 
Who ſtooping forward from the death withdrew ; 
Thelancehiſs'd harmleſs oer his cov'ring ſhield, 
And trembling ſtruck, and rooted in the field; 
There yet ſcarce ſpent, it quivers on the plain, 
Sent by the great /Eneas? arm in vain. 
Swift as thou art (the raging hero cries) 745 
And {kilI'd in dancing to diſpute the prize, 
My ſpear, the deſtin'd paſſage had it found, 
Had fix'd thy active vigour to the ground. 

Oh valiant leader of the Dardan hoſt! 
(Inſulted Merion thus retorts the boaſt) 750 
Strong as you are, tis mortal force you truſt, 
An arm as ſtrong may ſtretch thee in the duſt. 


Beneath his ear and jaw the weapon flies : 
Life quits his limbs, and darkneſs ſeals his eyes. 


Ver. 742.] Thus Chapman: 
So low, taat over him it flew, and trembling tooke the ground. 


Ver. 746. And ſtill'd in dancing.) This ſtroke of raillery upon 


Meriones is founded on the cuſtom of his country, For the Cretans 
were peculiarly addicted to this exerciſe, and in particular are ſaid 
to have invented the Pyrrhic dance, which was performed in complete 
armour, See note on ver. 797, in the thirteenth book. P. 


Ver. 752.] An ingenious line, but not exact. Rather, in this , 


view, 
Nor all thy foes expect to lay in duſt, 


Ogilby, ſlightly chaſtiſed, is tolerable : 


Though great thy proweſs and thy ftrength, not all, 
Encounter'd by thy hand, are doom'd 10 fall. 


2 4 


A 
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And if to this my lance thy fate be giv'n, 
Vain are thy vaunts ; ſucceſs is ſtill from heav'n: 
This, inſtant, ſends thee down to Pluto's coaſt ; 
Mine is the glory, his thy parting ghoſt. 1456 

O friend (Mencetius' ſon this anſwer gave) 
With words to combat, ill befits the brave ; 
Not empty boaſts the ſons of Troy repell, 
Your ſwords muſt plunge them to the ſhades of 

hell. 760 
To ſpeak, beſeems the council: but to dare 
In glorious action, is the taſk of war. 

This ſaid, Patroclus to the battle flies; 
Great Merion follows, and new ſhouts ariſe: 
Shields, helmets rattle, as the warriours cloſe ; 765 
And thick and heavy ſounds the ſtorm of blows. 


Ver. 75 3-] His author would diQate a couplet to this effect: 


If a full blow my well-aim'd weapon gain, 
Vain were thine arm, thy boaſted vigour vain. 


Ver. 759.] Thus? 


From the fall'n chief, my friend ! not railing words 
Will drive theſe Trojans, but our ſlaughtering ſwords. 
To ſpeak, beſeems the council; but the care 

Of valiant warriours is, in arms to dare: 


for correct poetry will not allow the rhymes in the ſecond couplet of 
our tranſlator, A demand from the public of extreme accuracy and 

' finiſh in our poets, (and no ſuperfluity ſhould otherwiſe be endured 
now) would diminiſh the number and encreaſe the worth of poetical 
adventurers; | 


— — who ſwarm within our iſle, 


Like half-form'd inſects on the banks of Nile. 
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As thro? the ſhrilling vale, or mountain ground, | j 
The labours of the woodman's ax reſound; ö 
Blows following blows are heard re-echoing wide, * 


While crackling foreſts fall on ev'ry ſide. 770 1 
Thus echo'd all the fields with loud alarms, ö 
So fell the warriours, and ſo rung their arms. 4 


Now great Sarpedon on the ſandy ſhore, 
His heav*nly form defac'd with duſt and gore, 


Ver. 767.] Thus Chapman: 
And then, as in a ſounding vale—: 


and, as our poet has diffuſed ve verſes of his author into more 
than eight, the reader may wiſh to ſee a more faithful and cloſe 
attempt, which ſhall be given in a light correction of Ogilby's 
tranſlation of this file and it's application: 


Like the confuſed noiſe of wood cut down 
When ſwains make bare a mountain's buſhy crown ; 


So ſtrokes re-ecchoing ring through all the fields, 
Of ſwords, of /ances, helms, and brazen ſhields. 


For bare in the ſecond line Ogilby has bald, which is an ignoble 
metaphor, and would remind the reader of Sylveſter's renowned 
effort ; | 
To glaze the lakes, to bridle up the floods, 
And periwig with ſnow the bald pate woods. 


Ver. 773.] The force and propriety of the original might be 
thus maintained ; but, perhaps, with not equal elegance, though the 
phraſe /andy hore be totally ſuperfluous : 


Nor thee, Sarpedon ! thy beſt friend before, 
That heavenly form defac'd with duſt and gore, 
And ſtuck with darts, by chiefs confliting ſhed ! 
Had now diſtinguiſb d from the vulgar dead. 


Ver. 774.] Thus Ogilby: 
From head to heel beſmear'd with duft and gore. 
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And ſtuck with darts by warring heroes ſhed, 775 
Lies undiſtinguiſh'd from the vulgar dead. 
His long- diſputed corſe the chiefs incloſe, - 
On ev''ry fide the buſy combat grows; 49 
Thick as beneath ſomeſhepherd's thatch'd abode, 
The pails high foaming with a milky flood, 780 
The buzzing flies, a perſevering train, 
Inceſſant ſwarm, and chas'd, return again. 
Jove view'd the combat with a ſtern ſurvey, 
And eyes that flaſh'd intolerable day ; 
Fix'd on the field his fight, his breaſtdebates 785 
The vengeance due, and meditates the Fates: 
Whether to urge their prompt effect, and call 
The force of Hector to Patroclus' fall, 
This inſtant ſee his ſhort-liv'd trophies won, 
And ſtretch him breathleſs on his flaughter'd fon ; 


| Ver. 779.] Fidelity and the rhyme may be conſulted thus : 


Thick, as in ſpring, around ſome ſavain's abode, 
The pails high-foaming with heir milky load 


The reader will be gratified by comparing Milton's variation of 
this mile, in Par. Reg. iv. 15: 
Or as a ſwarm of flies in vintage time, 
About the vine-preſs where ſweet muſt is pour'd, 
Beat off, returns as oft with humming ſound, 


Ver. 783.] The needleſs redundancies of the verſion here may 
be thus repreſſed, with the rhymes of Ogilby : 


Thus round the corſe they throng : nor once remove 
From the fierce fight the radiant eyes of Jove ; 
He, thus intent, was doubting, if to call 
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Or yet, with many a ſoul's untimely flight, 791 
Augment the fame and horrour of the fight? 
To crown Achilles? valiant friend with praiſe 
At length he dooms ; and that his laſt of days 
Shall ſet in glory; bids him drive the foe; 795 
Nor unattended, ſee the ſhades below. 
Then Hector's mind he fills with dire diſmay ; 
He mounts his car, and calls his hoſts away ; 
Sunk with Troy's heavy fates, he ſees decline 
The ſcales of Jove, and pants with awe divine. 
Then, nor before, the hardy Lycians fled, 801 
And left their monarch with the common dead: 
Around, in heaps on heaps, a dreadful wall 
Of carnage riſes, as the heroes fall : 
(So Jove decreed!) at length the Greeks obtain 
The prize conteſted, and deſpoil the ſlain. 806 
The radiant arms are by Patroclus borne, 
Patroclus? ſhips the glorious ſpoils adorn. 


Ver. 802.] He ſhould have varied his expreſſion, on account of 
verſe 776, but Chapman was before him: 


Among the corſes commom heap. 


Ver. 803.] This repreſentation is not juſt, and leads moreover 
to a miſconception of the original. I would venture this rectifi- 
cation of the paſſage : 

Then, nor before, the hardy Lycians . 

Erſt, when they ſaw their wounded monarch lie, 
Fear-ſmitten ; him they leave in heaps of dead, 
By the fierce conflict round his relics ſpread, 

At Jove's high will. At length the Greeks obtain 
The prize, and ſtrip the ſhoulders of the ſlain. 
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Then thus to Phoebus, in the realms above, 

Spoke from his throne the cloud-compelling 
Jove. 810 

Deſcend, my Phoebus! on the Phrygian plain, 

And from the fight convey Sarpedon lain ; 

Then bathe his body in the cryſtal flood 

With duſtdiſhonour'd, and deform'd with blood: 

O'er all his limbs ambroſial odours ſhed, 815 

And with celeſtial robes adorn the dead. 

Thoſe rites diſcharg'd, his ſacred corſe bequeath 

To the ſoft arms of ſilent Sleep and Death: 

They to his friends the mournful * ſhall 
bear, 

His friends a tomb and pyramid ſhall rear; 820 


Ver. 817.] Thus accuracy may be conſulted, interpolation 
baniſhed, and rhymes too frequently recurring : 


Go now, dear Phcebus ! diſtant from the fray, 
And claſh of weapons, my lov'd fon convey. 
Ver. 814.] He might have rendered more exactly, I do not 
affirm more elegantly, in this manner, 


Cleanſe with it's ſtream the ſable weil ef blood. 


Thus Chapman : 
* but his corſe, of all the ſable l 
And javelins purg'd; then carry him, farre hence to ſome 
cleare floud, 
Ver. 816.] He gave an Alexandrine originally : 
And with celeſtial robes adorn the mighty dead. 


Ver. 819.] Thus, at firſt :; 
Thoſe honours paid, his ſacred corpſe ——, 
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What honours mortals after death receive, 
Thoſe unavailing honours we may give! 
Apollo bows, and from mount Ida's height, 
Swift to the field precipitates his flight; 824 
Thence from the war the breathleſs hero bore, 
Veil'd in a cloud, to filver Simois* ſhore; 
There bath'd his honourable wounds, and dreſt 
His manly members in th' immortal veſt; 
And with perfumes of {ſweet ambroſial dews, 
Reſtores his freſhneſs, and his form renews. 830 
Then Sleep and Death, twotwins of winged race, 
Of matchleſs ſwiftneſs, but of filent pace, 


Ver. 821,] The couplet ſtood thus originally : 
Theſe unavailing rites he may receive; 
T heſe, after death, are all à god can give. 
Ver. 822.] Thus Dryden, Zn, vi. 1226: 


This anavailing gift, at leaſt, I may beſtow. 


Ver. 823.] Dryden, Zn. iv. 370, and viii. 560: 
| Then, reſted thus, he from the towering height 
Plung'd downward, with precipitated flight : 
Through the brown air precipitates his flight. 
and I ſhould prefer in our poet : 
Obedient Phebus from mount Ida's height . 


Ver. 825.] The reader ſhould be informed, that this paſſage, 
ſo gracefully varied by our tranſlator, is literally repeated in his 
original, excepting the couplet at verſe 835, of the verſion, But 


this couplet, on account of the unauthoriſed introduction of Simois, 
I would thus chaſtiſe ; 


Bore the dead chief from carnage, darts, and blood, 
To the clear current of a diſtant flood, 
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Receiv'd Sarpedon, at the God's command, 
And in a moment reach'd the Lycian land 
The corſe amidſt his weeping friends they laid, 835 
Where endleſs honours wait the ſacred ſhade. 


Ver. 831. Then Sleep and Death, &c.] It is the notion of 
Euſtathius, that by this interment of Sarpedon, where Sleep and 
Death are concerned, Homer ſeems to intimate, that there was 
nothing elſe but an empty monument of that hero in Lycia; for he 
delivers him not to any real or ſolid perſons, but to certain unſubſtan- 
tial phantoms to conduct his body thither. He was forced (continues 
my author) to make uſe of theſe machines, ſince there were no other 
deities he could with any likelihood employ about this work; for 
the ancients (as appears from Euripides's Hippolytus) had a ſuper- 
ſtition that all dead bodies were offenſive ro the Gods, they being of 
a nature celeſtial and uncorruptible. But this laſt remark is imper- 
tinent, ſince we ſee in this very place Apollo is employed in adorning 
and embalming the body of Sarpedon. 


What I think better accounts for the paſſage, is what Philoſtratus 
in Heroicis affirms, that this alludes to a piece of antiquity, 
*+ The Lycians ſhewed the body of Sarpedon, ftrewed over with 
e aromatical ſpices, in ſuch a graceful compoſure, that he ſeemed 
* to be only aſleep; and it was this that gave riſe to the 


fiction of Homer, that his rites were performed by Sleep and 
«« Death.” 


But after all theſe refined obſervations, it is probable the poet 
intended only to repreſent the death of this favourite ſon of Jupiter, 
and one of his amiable characters, in a gentle and agreeable view, 
without any cireumſtances of dread or horrour ; intimating by this 
fiction, that he was delivered out of all the tumults and miſeries of 
life by two imaginary Deities, Sleep and Death, who alone can 
give mankind eaſe and exemption from their misfortunes. P. 


This ſpecific epithet winged for the general term fawift in his 
author, might be ſuggeſted by Chapman's verſion ; 
By Sleepe and Death, thoſe feather'd twins: 


but any equivalent epithet is rendered tautologous and inelegant by 
the line, that follows. 
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Meanwhile Patroclus pours along the plains, 
With foaming courſers, and with looſen'd reins. 
Fierce on the Trojan and the Lycian crew, 
Ah blind to fate! thy headlong fury flew: 840 
Againſt what Fate and pow'rful Jove ordain, 
Vain was thy friend's command, thy courage vain. 
For he, the God, whoſe counſels uncontroll'd, 
Diſmay the mighty, and confound the bold: 
The God who gives, reſumes, and orders all, 845 
He urg'd thee on, and urg'd thee on to fall. 

| Who firſt, brave hero! by that arm was ſlain, 


Wholaſt, beneath thy vengeance preſs'd the plain; 


Ver. 840.] More conformably to his author, thus: 


Th' infatuate chief with headlong fury flew. 
Then, were Pelides' ſtrict command obey'd, 


Death had not wrap'd him in his gloomy ſhade. 
But he 


Ver. 847. Who a fl, brave hero, &c.] The poet in a very 
moving and ſolemn way turns his diſcourſe to Patroclus. He does 
not accoſt his muſe, as it is uſual with him to do, but enquires of 
the hero himſelf who was the firſt, and who the laſt, who fell by his 
hand? This addreſs diſtinguiſhes and ſignalizes Patroclus, (to 
whom Homer uſes it more frequently, than I remember on any 
other occaſion) as if he was ſome genius or divine being, and at 
the ſame time it is very pathetical, and apt to move our compaſſion. 
The ſame kind of apoſtrophe is uſed by Virgil to Camilla: 


«« Quem telo primum, quem poſtremum, aſpera virgo! 
*« Dejicis? Aut quot humi morientia corpora fundis?” P. 


Ogilby, with the ſubſtitution of one little word, is both ow 
and faithfully commenſurate with his author: 


Whom firſt, whom laſt, did thou PO! of breath, 
When heay'n, Patroclus, had decreed thy death ? 
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When heav'n itſelf thy fatal fury led, 
And call'd to fill the number of the dead? sʒo 
Adreſtus firſt; Autonous then ſucceeds ; 
Echeclus follows; next young Megas bleeds ; 
Epiſtor, Menalippus, bite the ground; 
The ſlaughter, Elaſus and Mulius crown'd : 
Then ſunk Pylartes to eternal night; 855 
The reſt diſperſing, truſt their fates to flight. 
Now Troy had ſtoop'd beneath his matchleſs 
pow'r, 2 
But flaming Phœbus kept the ſacred tow' r. 
Thrice at the battlements Patroclus ſtrook, 
His blazing ægis thrice Apollo ſhook: 860 
He try'd the fourth; when, burſting from the 
cloud, 
A more than mortal voice was heard aloud. 
Patroclus! ceaſe; this heav'n-defended wall 
Defies thy lance ; not fated yet to fall; 


Ver. 857.] Our poet is unfortunately too conciſe in his verſion, 
nor ſufficiently exact. Thus? | 


Then by Patroclus' hands, compell'd to yield 

(So rag'd his lance, ſo ſcour'd the routed field!) 

Proud Troy had fall'n ; but more than mortal power, 
Foe to the chief, preſerv'd her heav'n-built tower. 

Thrice on her battlements the hero trod ; 

His dazzling ſhield thrice ſhook th' indignant god. 

The furious warrior, as again he preſt ; 

With voice terrific Phœbus thus addreſt. 


Ver, 862.] Dryden, En. vi. 77: 
And, with an accent more than mortal, ſpok e. 
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Thy friend, thy greater far, it ſhall withſtand, 86g 
Troy ſhall not ſtoop ev'n to Achilles' hand. 

So ſpoke the God, who darts celeſtial fires ; 
The Greek obeys him, and with awe retires: 


While Hector checking at the Scæan gates 
His panting courſers, in his breaſt debates, 879 
Or in the field his forces to employ, 
Or draw the troops within the walls of Troy. 
Thus while he thought, beſide him Phœbus ſtood, 
In Aftus* ſhape, who reign'd by Sangar's flood; 
Thy brother, Hecuba! from Dymas ſprung, 875 
A valiant warriour, haughty, bold, and young. 
Thus he accoſts him. What a ſhameful fight! 
Gods! is it Hector that forbears the fight? 
Were thine my vigour, this ſucceſsful ſpear 
Should ſoon convince thee of ſo falſe a fear. 880 
Turn thee, ah turn thee to the field of fame, 
And in Patroclus* blood efface thy ſhame. 

Ver. 867.] Thus, more agreeably to the original: 


So ſpake the god: far diſtant to retire 
Patroclus haftes, and ſhun immortal ire. 


Ver. 878.] Ogilby has juſt below, 
Then ſhouldft not thou the bloudie field forbear. 
Ver. 879.] This is not the ſenſe of his original. The couplet 
may be adjuſted thus: | 
Were thine my vigour, this chaſtiſing {pear 
Should ſoon take wengeance for ſo falſe a fear. 


Ver. 881.] The tuo verſes of Homer may be compriſed in 
VOL, IV, Aa 
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Perhaps Apollo ſhall thy arms ſucceed, 

And heav'n ordains him by thy lance to bleed. 
So ſpoke th' inſpiring God; then took his flight, 

And plung'd amidſt the tumult of the fight. 886 

He bids Cebrion drive the rapid car; 

The laſh reſounds, the courſers ruſh to war. 

The God the Grecians ſinking ſouls depreſt, 


And pour'd ſwift ſpirits thro* each Trojan breaſt. 
Patroclus lights, impatient for the fight; 891 
A ſpear his left, a ſtone employs his right: 


one couplet, though of inferiour merit: 


Drive *gainſt the chief thy courſers ; if, by chance, 
His death, thro' favouring Phœbus, grace thy lance. 


Ver. 887.] Correct the vicious accent, which is faultleſs in 
Ogilby, inſerting the epithet of his author: 


He bids bo/d Cebrion drive the rapid car. 
Ver, 889.] More accurately thus : 


Swift through the ranks the paſſing god alarms 
Each Grecian heart, and every Trojan warms, 


And after this couplet our poet takes the liberty of omitting ta- 
verſes, which I thus tranſlate ; 

Hector, all fire, diſdain'd th' inferiour war, 

And on Patroclus only drave his car. 


But as theſe rhymes have but juſt occurred, the couplet, which con- 
tains them, muſt be corrected ; eſpecially as it totally miſrepreſents, 
I now ſee, the ſenſe of Homer : 


The Trojan prince bids Cebrion on his foe 
Impel the ſteeds: the ſteeds impetuous go. 


Ver. 892.] Thus Ogilby: 
A ſpear his left hand graſp'd, a flint his right, 
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With all his nerves he drives it at the foe; 

Pointed above, and rough and groſs below: 

The falling ruin cruſh'd Cebrion's head, 895 

The lawleſs offspring of king Priam's bed; 

His front, brows, eyes, one undiſtinguiſh'd 
wound : 


The burſting balls drop ſightleſs to the ground. 
The charioteer, while yet he held the rein, 899 
Struck from the car, falls headlong on the plain. 
To the dark ſhades the ſoul unwilling glides, 
While the proud victor thus his fall derides. 
Good heav'ns! what active feats yon” artiſt 
ſhows ? 


What ſkilful divers are our Phrygian foes ! 


Ver. 895.] Thus, more correctly: 

The ave//-aim'd ruin cruſht brawe Cebrion's head. 
Ver. 898.] Thus Ogilby, very exactly: 

His eyes drop out before him on the ground. 


Ver. 899.] Nothing, I fear, can plead for rein in the ſingular 
number, but the rhyme. 


Ver. 903.] This ludicrous inſulting ſpeech is ingeniouſly turned 
by our tranſlator, but ſo briefly, that Chapman will not be unac- 


ceptable to the Engliſh reader ; who follows more cloſely the ſteps 
of his director: 


O! heavens! for truth, this Trojan was, a paſſing active man; 
With what exceeding eaſe he dives? ah! if at worke he were 
Within the fiſhie ſeas, this man, alone would furniſh cheare 

For twentie men; though twere a ſtorme; to leape out of a ſaile, 
And gather oiſters for them all; he does it here ſo well; 

And there are many ſuch in Troy. | 


AAZ 
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Mark with what eaſe they fink into the ſand ! go; 
Pity! that all their practice is by land. 


I have taken the liberty of altering one letter and one word, which 
the tenour of the conſtruction in the original would lead me to 
ſuppoſe errors of the preſs. 


Ver. go4. What ſtilful divers, &c.] The original is literally 
thus: It is pity he is not nearer the ſea, he would furniſh good 
quantities of excellent oyſters, and the florms would nat frighten Bim; 
fee how he exerciſes and plunges from the top of his chariot into the 
plain! Who would think that there were ſuch good divers at Trey? 
This ſeems to be a little too long; and if this paſſage be really 
Homer's, I could almoſt ſwear that he intended to let us know, that 
a good ſoldier may be an indifferent jeſter. But I very much doubt 
whether this paſſage be his: it is very likely theſe five laſt verſes 
were added by ſome of the ancient criticks, whoſe caprices Homer 
has frequently undergone : or perhaps ſome of the rhapſodiſts, who 
in reciting his verſes, made additions of their own to pleaſe their 
auditors. And what perſuades me of its being ſo, is, that it is by 
no means probable that Patroclus, who had lately blamed Meriones 
for his little raillery againſt Aneas, and told him, that it was not 
** by raillery or invective that they were to repel the Trojans, but by 
*«« dint of blows; that council required words, but war deeds :** it 
is by no means probable, I ſay, that the ſame Patroclus ſhould forget 
that excellent precept, and amuſe himſelf with raillery, efpecially 
in the ſight of Hector. I am therefore of opinion that Patroclus 
ſaid no more than this verſe, Q Toru, &c, Good God ! what an active 
T rojan it is, and how cleverly he dives; and that the five following 
are ſtrangers, though very ancient, Dacier, 


I muſt juſt take notice, that however mean or ill-placed theſe 
tailleries may appear, there have not been wanting ſuch fond lovers 
of Homer as have admired and imitated them, Milton himſelf is 
of this number, as may be ſeen from thoſe very low jeſts, which he 
has put into the mouth of Satan and his angels in the ſixth book. 
What ZEneas ſays to Meriones upon his dancing, is nothing ſo trivial 
as thoſe lines; where after the diſploſion of their diabolical enginry, 
angel rolling on archangel, they are thus derided ; 


When we propounded terms 
Of compoſition, firait they chang'd their minds, 
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Then ruſhing ſudden on his proſtrate prize, 
To ſpoil the carcaſe fierce Patroclus flies: 
Swift as a lion, terrible and bold, 

That ſweeps the fields, depopulates the fold; 910 
Pierc'd thro? the dauntleſs heart, then tumbles 

{lain; 

And from his fatal courage finds his bane. 

At once bold Hector leaping from his car, 
Defends the body, and provokes the war. 
Thus for fome ſlaughter'd hind, withequal rage, 
Two lordly rulers of the wood engage; 916 
Stung with fierce hunger, each the prey invades, 
And echoing roars rebellow thro' the ſhades. 

— 


Flew off, and into ſtrange vagaries fell, 

As they would dance; yet for a dance they ſeem'd 
Somewhat extravagant and wild, perhaps 

For joy of offer'd peace - &c. 


- Terms that amus'd 'em all, 


And ſtumbled many; who receives them right 
Had need from head to foot well underſtand, 
Not underſtood : this gift they have beſides, 


They ſhew us when our foes walk not upright, P. 
Ver. 911.] Theſe are the rhymes of Ogilby : 
Wounded to th' heart, by's valour gets his baue. 
So thou, Patroclus, flew'ſt upon the „ain; 
who followed Chapman: 
And fo his life's bliſſe proves his bane, 
Ver. 914.] A verſe inſerted by the tranſlator, 


Ver. 918.] This thought is invented wholly by our poet. The 
following attempt is conformable to the ſpirit of the original paſſage : 
Stung with /arp hunger each invades the prey; 


With mutual fierceneſs glows the bloody fray, 
aa 3 
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Stern Hector faſtens on the warriour's head, 
And by the foot Patroclus drags the dead. 920 
While all around, confuſion, rage, and fright 
Mix the contending hoſts in mortal fight. 

So pent by hills, the wild winds roar aloud 

In the deep boſom of ſome gloomy wood ; 924 


—— 


And after this couplet our poet, from wearineſs, I prefume, and 
indolence, has paſſed over three verſes of his author; which, for, 


want of-a more ſkilful artiſt, the reader muſt bear with patience to 
ſee thus inconditely exhibited : 


So theſe bold chieftains, Cebrion's relics round, 
Conflicted fierce, and aim'd the deadly wound. 


Ver. 921.] 'The fancy and ingenuity of our poet, when a ſhort 

rtion of his original provokes invention, are uſually more ſuc- 
ceſsful, The following attempt is intended, for variety, and not a 
preſamptuous eſſay of ſkill : 


Whilſt Troy and Greece their crouding ſquadrons cloſe, 
And with freſh ſtrength the flame of battle glows, 


The original runs thus: 


— whilſt the reſt, 
Trojans and Greeks in battle ſharp engag'd. 


Ver. 923.] A literal verſion of the mile will diſcover the irre- 
gularities of our tranſlator: 


As when two winds in mountain-bowers contend 
A wood deep-ronted from it's baſe to bend, 
With loud collifion, cornels, beach, and aſh 
Their branches beat, and break with horrid craſh 


But our tranſlator copied Chapman: 


— — their lav , at random ſſie, 
Boughs murmure, and their bodies cracke, and with perpetual 
din, | 
T he Sylvans faulter. 
The rhymes of Pope's firſt couplet are inadmiſſible, 
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Leaves, arms, and trees aloft in air are blown, 
The broad oaks crackle, and the Silvans groan ; 
This way and that, the ra: ling thicket bends, 
And the whole foreſt in one craſh deſcends. 
Not with leſs noiſe, with leſs tumultuous rage, 
In dreadful ſhock the mingled hoſts engage. 930 
Darts ſhow'r'd on darts, now round the carcaſe 
ring ; 

Now flights of arrows bounding from the ſtring : 
Stones follow ſtones ; ſome clatter on the fields, 
Some hard, and heavy, ſhake the ſounding ſhields, 
But where the riſing whirlwind clouds the plains, 
Sunk in ſoft duſt the mighty chief remains, 936 
And ſtretch'd in death forgets the guiding reins! 


Ver. 929.] A mixture of Ogilby would be more expreſſive of 
the Greek : 


With dreadful ſhock thus Greeks and Trojans fight ; 
Stand firm, nor think of ignominious flight. 


In which caſe, the couplet under ver. 921, may ftand thus: 


Whilſt Troy and Greece with cloſing ranks engage, 
And with freſh fury bid the battle rage. 


Ver. 932.] For this novelty of expreſſion on this ſubject, our 
author was indebted to Chapman: 


{till new winged ſhafts, few dancing from their 


rings. | 
Huge ſtones ent after, that did fake, the ſhields about the corſe 
Ver. 933.] Thus, more exactly: 
Huge rocky ſtones, that many a warriour wields, 
Fall, loud, impetuous, on the clattering ſhields, 


Ver. 935-] I would abbreviate this triplet, which repreſents 
leſs than wo verſes of his author, Thus? 
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Now flaming from the zenith, Sol had driv'n 
His fervid orb thro' half the vault of heav'n; 
While on each hoſt with equal tempeſt fell 940 
The ſhow' ring darts, and numbers ſunk to hell. 
But when his ev'ning wheels o'erhung the main, 
Glad conqueſt reſted on the Grecian train. 
Then from amidſt the tumult and alarms, 
They draw the conquer d corſe, and radiant arms. 
Then raſh Patroclus with new fury glows, 646 
And breathing ſlaughter, pours amid the foes. 
Thrice on the preſs like Mars himſelf he flew, 
And thrice three heroes at each onſet flew. 
There ends thy glory! there the Fates untwine 
The laſt, black remnant of ſo bright a line: 951 


Whilſt huge, and hugely ſpread, the chief remains 
Miaſ clouds F rolling duſt, forgetful of his reins, 


Ver. 940.] Thus? 
While, wing'd with equal fates, in iron ſhower, 
- 'To thouſands baleful, ſpears and arrows pour. 
Ver, 944.] Not worſe, perhaps, in this manner: 


Then from the dir of daris and war's alarms 
They drag'd the corſe, and ſpoil d the radiant arms, 


But Ogilby aſſiſted our poet: 
And drew off Cebrion from the fierce alarms 
Of clamouring foes, then ſtripped off his arms, 
Ver. 948,] His author would dictate, 
Thrice on the preſs, like Mars, /aud-ſbouting, flew. 


Ver. 950.] The following couplet expreſſes the original more 
accurately, than our poet's amplification in theſe four verſes ; 
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Death calls, and heav'n allows no longer day | 
For lo! the God in duſky clouds enſhrin'd, 
Approaching dealt a ſtagg'ring blow behind. 955 
The weighty ſhock his neck and ſhoulders feel ; 
His eyes flaſh ſparkles, his ſtunn'd ſenſes reel 

In giddy darkneſs: far to diſtance flung, 

His bounding helmet on the champain rung. 
Achilles' plume is ſtain'd with duſt and gore; 960 
That plume, which never ſtoop'd to earth before, 
Long us'd, untouch'd, in fighting fields to ſhine, 
And ſhade the temples of the man divine. 


. Cy 
Again he ruſht, with more than mortal fire: 
Thy glories then, O! chief, with life expire. 


Ver. 952. Apollo dreadful, &c.] If Homer is reſolved to any 
thing extraordinary, or arbitrary, which his readers may not 
very well reliſh, he takes care however to prepare them by degrees 
for receiving ſuch innovations, He had before given us a ſketch of 
this trick of the God in the thirteenth book, where Neptune ſerves 
Alcathoüs much in the ſame manner. Apollo here carries it a little 
farther ; and both theſe are ſpecimens of what we are to expect from 
Minerva at the death of Hector in II. xxii. P. 


Ver. 958.] Our poet treads cloſely in the ſteps of Ogilby, but 
with leſs Kirhs tul obſervance of their original ; 


His creſted p/umes down on the champaign flung, 
Which trampled under heels of horſes rung, 
Soiling his batter'd helm wi duſt and gore, 
Which ne'er had been diſhonour'd ſo before: 


which laſt are allo the rhymes of Chapman. 
Ver. 962.] Thus Chapman: 


— —ꝛů but on the head divine, 
And routhfell temples of their prince, it aſde, untoucht, to ſhine, 
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Jove dooms it now on Hector's helm to nod; 
Not long for Fate purſues him, and the God. 
His ſpear in ſhivers falls; his ample ſhield 966 
Drops from his arm: his baldrick ſtrows the field: 
The corſelet his aſtoniſh'd breaſt forſakes: 
Looſe is each joint; each nerve with horror ſhakes. 
Stupid he ſtares, and all-aſſiſtleſs ſtands: 970 
Such is the force of more than mortal hands! 
A Dardan youth there was, well know to fame, 
From Panthus ſprung, Euphorbus was his name; 
Fam'd for the manage of the foaming horſe, 974 
Skill'd in the dart, and matchleſs in the courſe: 
Full twenty knights he tumbled from the car, 
While yet he learn'd his rudiments of war. 


Ver. 964.] Thus, more exactly, but without ſufficient elegance: 


Great HeQor's head Jove dooms it now to hide; 
Not long—for Death approacht with rapid ſi ride. 


Ver. 1 So Chapman: 


- his huge long weightie ſpeare, 

Well bound with iron, in his hand; was /oiver'd, and his iel 

Fell from his ſhoulders to his feete: the bawwdricke ftrewing 
the field, 


Ver. 968.] Thus, more faithfully : 


His breaſtplate Phœbus' hands themſelves unbind : 
Looſe was each joint ; wild horrour ſeiz'd his mind. 


Ver. 971.] A line of addition from the tranſlator. 
Ver. 976.] Our tranſlator had his eye on Chapman : 


_ — and one, that umbl d from their horſe, 
One after other, twentie men: and when he did but learne 
The art of warre. 
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His vent'rous ſpear firſt drew the hero's gore; 
He ſtruck, he wounded, but he durſt no more; 
Nor tho' diſarm'd, Patroclus* fury ſtood : 980 
But ſwift withdrew the long-protended wood, 
And turn'd him ſhort, and herded in the croud. 
Thus, by an arm divine, and mortal ſpear, 
Wounded at once; Patroclus yields to fear, 
Retires for ſuccour to his ſocial train, 98 5 
And flies the fate, which heav'n decreed, in vain. 
Stern Hector, as the bleeding chief he views, 
Breaks thro* the ranks, and his retreat purſues: 
The lance arreſts him with a mortal wound; 
He falls, earth thunders, and his arms reſound. oo 


Ver. 978.] Ogilby is more accurately circumſtantial : 


Behind him ſtole Euphorbus, Panthus ſon, 
And *twixt his ſhoulders in his javelin run. 


Ver. 982.] An intolerable rhyme. Upon the whole, I prefer 
Ogilby corrected : 
Thou didſt, Patroclus, fr his pear imbue : 
His ſpear, the wound not mortal, he withdrew, 
Straight mingling with the throng ; nor hand to hand 
Dared the fierce hero, though diſarm'd, withſtand, 


Ver. 983.] Theſe four lines of the tranſlation, which cor- 
reſpond to r of Homer, may be ſimply repreſented thus: 


Smit by a hand divine and human ſpear, 
From death Patroclus to his friends retir'd. 


Ogilby, with trivial alteration, is not contemptible: 
By Phœbus ſtruck and by Euphorbu's ſpear, 
From death the chief took refuge in the rear. 


Ver. 989.] Theſe four verſes are a diffuſe exhibition of the 
following quantity of his author : 
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With him all Greece was ſunk; that moment all 

Her yet-ſurviving heroes ſeem'd to fall. 

So ſcorch'd with heat along the deſert ſhore, 

The roaming lion meets a briſtly boar, 994 

Faſt by the ſpring; they both diſpute the flood, 

With flaming eyes, and jaws beſmear'd with 
blood; 

At length the ſov'reign ſavage wins the ſtrife, 

And the torn boar reſigns his thirſt and life. 

Patroclus thus, ſo many chiefs o'erthrown, 

So many lives effus'd, expires his own. 1000 


— — ſmote with his ſpear in hand 
Deep in the groin, and drave the veapon through. 


Sounding he fell, and pierc'd the Greeks with woe. 
Ver. 998. ] Thus, more faithfully : 
And the torn boar, deep ſobbing, yields his life: 


but our poet found this prettineſs in Chapman ; whoſe verſion of 
the frrile J ſhall quote, as it aſſiſted Pope more than once: 


— And as a mightie frife 
About ; a little fount, begins, and riſeth to the /;fe 
Of ſome fell bore, reſolv'd to drinke; when likewiſe to e 
Jpring 
A lion comes, alike diſpoſde ; the bore thirſts, and his &ing ; 
Both proud, and both will firſt be ferv'd ; and then, the lion 
takes 
Advantage of his /everaigne ſtrength ; and th' other (fainting) 
makes 
Rejigne his thirſt up with his bloud, 
Ver. 999.] By the help of Ogilby, the original may be more 
truly exhibited in one couplet, than in theſe hurt verſes of our poet: 


Thus in cloſe fight the ſlaughtering warriour lies, 
By Hector ſlain ; who thus, inſulting, cries, 
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As dying now at Hector's feet he lies, 
He ſternly views him, and triumphing cries; 
Lie there, Patroclus! and with thee, the joy 

Thy pride once promis'd, of ſubverting Troy; 

The fancy'd ſcenes of Ilion wrapt in flames, 1005 

And thy ſoft pleaſures ferv'd with captive 
dames | 

Unthinking man! I fought, thoſe tow'rs to free, 

And guard that beauteous race from lords like 
thee: 


But thou a prey to vultures ſhall be made! 
Thy own Achilles cannot lend thee aid; 1010 


Ver. 1003. Lie there, Patraclus! &c.] There is much ſpirit in 
this ſarcaſm of Hector upon Patroclus : nor is Achilles exempt from 
the ſeverity of the reflection, who (as he imagines) had perſuaded 
his deareſt friend to attempt exploits that were impracticable. He 
touches him alſo, for ſtaying at home in ſecurity himſelf, and 
encouraging Patroclus to undertake this perilous adventure, and to 
ſeek after ſpoils which he was never like to enjoy. Euſtathius. P. 


Ver. 1007.] Ogilby thus expreſſes zavs thoughts of his author, 
diſguiſed by our poet ; | 


Them to preſerve, foremoſt my ſteeds advance, 
And of all Trojans beſt I uſe my launce. 


Ver. 1010. ] In the firſt edition, 
T he great Achilles cannot lend thee aid ; 


which I prefer to the open vowel of the preſent reading, His 
author ſays : | 


Nor did Achilles, brave as he is, protect: 
but our tranſlator ſeems to have been guided by Chapman: 
Poore wretch ! nor ſhall thy mightie friend, affoard thee any aid. 
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Thoꝰ much at parting that great chief might ſay, 
And much enjoin thee, this important day. 
KReturn not, my brave friend (perhaps he faid) 
Without the bloody arms of Hector dead.“ 
He ſpoke, Patroclus march'd, and thus he ſped. 
Supine, and wildly gazing on the ſkies, 1016 
With faint, expiring breath, the chief replies. 
Vain boaſter! ceaſe, and know the pow'rs 
divine; 
Jove's and Apollo's is this deed, not thine; 
To heav'n is ow'd whate'er your own you call, 
And heav*n itſelf diſarm'd me e'er my fall. 1021 
Had twenty mortals each thy match in might, 
Oppos'd me fairly, they had ſunk in fight: 


Ver. 1013.] Thus Chapman: 
2 — And this perhaps he ſaid. 
But our poet evidently grows negligent towards the concluſion of 


this long book, wearied with his taik, The following attempt is 
more faithful to Homer's ſenſe ; 


« Patroclus, come not back (perhaps, he ſaid) 

« Fer thy victorious arm lay Hector dead: 

« Fer his ſtain'd corſelet from his breaſt thou rend:“ 
And thus perſuaded his too eaſy friend. 


Ver. 1016.] This verſe is a ſupplement from the tranſlator, 


Ver. 1018.] Thus more faithfully : 


Hector, boaſt loudly ; but a power divine 

This deed achiev'd, nor 1s the glory thine. 

To Jove and Phœbus own this conqueſt due, 

Theſe gods diſarm'd me, and theſe gods o erthrew: 


otherwiſe the whole ſpeech is admirably tranſlated, 
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By Fate and Phcebus was I firſt o'erthrown, 
Euphorbus next ; the third mean part thy own. 
But thou, imperious | hear my lateſt breath; 1026 
The Gods inſpire it, and it ſounds thy death. 
Inſulting man! thou ſhalt be ſoon, as I; 
Black fate hangs o'er thee, and thy hour draws 
nigh; 

Ev'n now on life's laſt verge I ſee thee ſtand, 1030 
[ ſee thee fall, and by Achilles' hand. 

He faints; the ſoul unwilling wings her way, 
(The beauteous body left a load of clay) 


Ver, 1026. 


Hear my lateſt breath, 
T he Gods inſpire it ] 


It is an opinion of great antiquity, that when the ſoul is on the 
point of being delivered from the body, and makes a nearer approach 
to the divine nature; at ſuch a time its views are ſtronger and 
clearer, and the mind endowed with a ſpirit of true prediction. So 
Artemon of Miletum ſays in his book of dreams, that when the ſoul 
hath collected all its powers from every limb and part of the body, 
and is juſt ready to be ſevered from it, at that time it becomes 
prophetical. Socrates alſo in his defence to the Athenians, © I am 
now arrived at the verge of life, wherein it is familiar with 


e people to foretel what will come to paſs.” Euſtathius. 
This opinion ſeems alluded to in thoſe admirable lines of Waller ; 


Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view, 
Who ſtand upon the threſhold of the new. | of 


Ver. 1032. The death of Patroclus.] I ſometimes think I am in 
reſpe& to Homer much like Sancha Panca with regard to Don 
Quixote. I believe upon the whole that no mortal ever came near 
him for wiſdom, learning, and all good qualities, But ſometimes 
there are certain ſtarts which I cannot tell what to make of, and am 
forced to own that my maſter is a little out of the way, if not quite 
beſide himſelf, The preſent paſſage of the death of Patroclus, 
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Flits to the loan, uncomfortable coaſt; 
A naked, wand'ring, melancholy ghoſt! 1035 


— . — 


attended with ſo many odd circumſtances to overthrow this hero, 
(who might, for all I can ſee, as deceacly have fallen by the force 
of Hector) are what I am at a loſs to excuſe, and muſt indeed (in 
my own opinion) give them up to the criticks, I really think almoſt 
all thoſe parts of Homer which have been objeRed againſt with moſt 
clamour and fury, are honeſtly detcaſible, and none of them (to 
confeſs my private ſentiment) ſeem to me to. be faults of any 
conſideration, except this conduct in the death of Patroclus, the 
length of Neſtor's diſcourſe in lib, xi. the ſpeech of Achilles's 
horſe in the nineteenth, the converſation of that hero with Aneas 
in lib. xx. and the manner of Hector's flight round the walls of 
Troy, lib. xxii. I hope, after ſo free a confeſſion, no reaſonable 
modern will think me touched with the *Ownoroariz of Madam 
Dacier and others. I am ſenſible of the extremes which mankind 
run into, in extolling and depreciating authors ; we are not more 
violent and unreaſonable in attacking thoſe who are not yet 
eftabliſhed in fame, than in defending thoſe who are, even in every 
minute trifle. Fame is a debt, which when we have kept from 
people as long as we can, we pay with a prodigious intereſt, which 
amounts to twice the value of the principal. Thus it is with ancient 
works as with ancient coins, they paſs for a vaſt deal more than they 
were worth at firſt ; and the very obſcurities and deformities which 
time has thrown upon them, are the ſacred ruſt, which enbances their 
value with all true lovers of antiquity, 


But as I have owned what ſeem my author's faults, and ſubſcribed 
to the opinion of Horace, that Homer fometimes nods ; I think I 
ought to add that of Longinus as to ſuch negligences. I can no 
way ſo well conclude the notes to this book as with the tranſlation 
of it. 


It may not be improper to diſcuſs the queſtion in general, 
* which of the two is the more eſtimable, a faulty ſublime, or a 
e faultleſs mediocrity? And conſequently, if of two works, one 
* has the greater number of beauties, and the other attains directly 
e to the ſublime, which of theſe ſhall in equity carry the prize? I 
* am really perſuaded that the true ſublime is incapable of that 
4% purity which we find in compoſitions of a lower ſtrain, and in 
« effect that too much accuracy finks the fpirit of an author; 
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Then Hector pauſing, as his eyes he fed 
On the pale carcaſe, thus addreſs'd the dead. 


— — 
„whereas the caſe is generally the ſame with the favourites of 
*© nature, and thoſe of fortune, who with the beſt economy cannot, 
« in the great abundance they are bleſt with, attend to the minuter 
s articles of their expence. Writers of a cool imagination are 
s cautious in their management, and venture nothing, merely to 
« gain the character of being correct; but the ſublime is bold and 
*«« enterpriſing, notwithſtanding that on every advance the danger 
* encreaſeth, Here probably ſome will ſay that men take a 
malicious ſatisfaction in expoſing the blemiſhes of an author; that 
*«« his errors are never forgot, while the moſt exquiſite beauties leave 
* but very 1mperfe& traces on the memory. "To obviate this 
* objection, I will ſolemnly declare, that in my criticiſms on 
Homer and other authors, who are univerſally allowed to be 
s authentick ſtandards of the ſublime, though I have cenſured 
their failings with as much freedom as any one, yet I have 
not preſumed to accuſe them of voluntary faults, but have gently 
*« remarked ſome little defects and negligences, which the mind 
s being intent on nobler ideas, did not condeſcend to regard. And 
on theſe principles I will venture to lay it down for a maxim, that 
« the ſublime (purely on account of its grandeur) is preferable to 
all other kinds of ſtyle, however it may fall into ſome inequalities. 
„Ihe Argonauticks of Apollonius are faultleſs in their kind; and 
« 'Theocritus hath ſhewn the happieſt vein imaginable for paſtorals, 
«« excepting thoſe in which he has deviated from the country: and 
«« yet if it were put to your choice, would you have your name 
*« deſcend to poſterity with the reputation of either of thoſe poets, 
e rather than with that of Homer? Nothing can be more correct 
*« than the Erigone of Eratoſthenes : but is he therefore a greater 
e poet than Archilochus, in whoſe compoſures perſpicuity and order 
are often wanting; the divine fury of his genius being too 
* ;mpatient for reſtraint, and ſuperiour to law ? Again, do you 
prefer the odes of Bacchilides to Pindar's, or the ſcenes of Ion 
** of Chios to thoſe of Sophocles ? Their writings are allowed to 
„be correct, polite, and delicate; whereas, on the other hand, 
** Pindar and Sophocles ſometimes hurry on with the greateſt 
% impetuoſity, and like a devouring flame ſeize and ſet on fire 
vol. IV. 5 B b 
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From whence this boding ſpeech, the ſtern 


decree 
Of death denounc'd, or why denounc'd to me? 


« whatever comes in their way; but on a ſudden the conflagration 
*« js extinguiſhed, and they miſerably flag when nobody expects it, 
«« Yet none have ſo little diſcernment, as not to prefer the ſingle 


«« Oedipus of Sophocles to all the tragedies that Ion ever brought 
on the ſtage. 


In our deciſions therefore on the characters of theſe great men, 
* who have illuſtrated what is uſeful and neceſſary with all the 
% graces and elevation of ſtyle; we muſt impartially confeſs that, 
% with all their errors, they have more perfections than the nature 
* of man can almoſt be conceived capable of attaining : for it is 
* merely human to excel in other kinds of writing, but the ſublime 
* ennobleth our nature, and makes near approaches to divinity : he 
«© who commits no faults, is barely read without cenſure ; but a 
«« genius truly great excites admiration. In ſhort, the magnificence 
* of a fingle period in one of theſe admirable authors, is ſufficient 
* to atone for all their defects: nay farther, if any one ſhould collect 
% from Homer, Demoſthenes, Plato, and other celebrated heroes 
of antiquity, the little errors that have eſcaped them, they would 
« not bear the leaſt proportion to the infinite beauties to be met 
« with in every page of their writings. It is on this account that 
„ envy, through ſo many ages, hath never been able to wreſt from 
« them the prize of eloquence which their merits have ſo juſtly 
« acquired : an acquiſition which they ftill are, and will in all 
« probability continue poſſeſſed of, 


« As long as ſtreams in filver mazes rove, 
Or ſpring with annual green renews the grove,” 


Mr, Fenton. P. 


The following attempt is as literal, as the original will eafily 
endure : 
Thus as he ſpake, Death clos'd the ſcene : his ſoul, 
Freed from his limbs, to Hades wing'd her way, 


And wept her fate to quit ſo fair a form. 
Illuſtrious Hector then addreſt the corſe. 
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Why not as well Achilles' fate be givin 1046 
To Hector's lance? Who knows the will of 
heavin? 

Penſive he ſaid; then preſſing as he lay 
His breathleſs boſom, tore the lance away ; 
And upwards caſt the corpſe: the reeking ſpear 
He ſhakes, and charges the bold charioteer. 1045 
But ſwift Automedon with looſen'd reins 
Rapt in the chariot o'er the diſtant plains, 


This ſentiment is thus exhibited by Dryden, En. x. 1162, with 
much ſimplicity and ſweetneſs : 


And life at length forſook his heaving heart, 
Loth from ſo ſweet a manſion to depart: 


and thus, not amiſs, by Stafford in his verſion of Camilla's ſtory in 
neid xi: 

The ling'ring foul th' unwelcome doom receives, 

And murm'ring with diſdain, the beauteous body leaves, 


Ver. 1038.] Rather, perhaps, to baniſh an impropriety of 
phraſe : 


Patroclus, whence this boding ſtern decree ——. 


Ver. 1042.] Ogilby is exact; and, corrected, ſtands thus: 


Then, from the wound, with foot impreſs'd, he drew 
The javelin forth, and back the body threw, 


Ver. 1044.] So Chapman : 
— — and upwards caſt, the body on the ground. 


Ver, 1047.] As Chapman again : 
— but his ſo ſwift, and deathleſſe horſe, that fetch 


Their gift to Peleus from the gods, ſoone rap't him, from his 
reach, 


Bb: 
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Far from his rage th* immortal courſers drove; 
| Th' immortal courſers were the gift of Jove. 


Ver. 1048.) Ogilby, whom our poet had in view, is accurate, 
and might eaſily be made unexceptionable : 


But from his rage on deathleſs ſteeds he rode, 
Which gift the gods on Peleus had beſtow'd. 
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